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INTRODUCTION, 


Perhaps  the  annals  of  the  world,  certainly 
the  annals  of  Europe,  have  never  prefenteda  fcenc 
fo  intcrcfting,  have  never  teemed  with  events  of 
fuch  importance  as  the  prefent  crifis  furnifhes. 
France  taking  the  lead  in  political  fcience,  as  (he 
has  done  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  fets 
an  example  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  will  imitate.  It  does  not 
feem  probable  that  the  imitation  will  be  either 
iudden,  or  at  firft  general.  In  the  endeavour  to 
attain  a republican  form  of  government,  the 
French  people  have  had  difficulties  to  encounter 
that  would  have  deterred  the  moll  refolute,  dan- 
gers to  rifk  that  would  have  affrighted  the  mod 
hardy.  Their  infant  liberty  was  nearly  blighted 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  and  fincc  the  exter- 
mination of  the  court  they  have  had  the  perfidy  of 
minifters,  the  perfidy  of  generals,  the  perfidy  of 
fome  of  their  own  representatives  to  ftrugglc  with* 
Formidable  as  thefc  dangers  have  been,  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  which  the  French  nation  has 
been  expofed.  Rebellion,  fometimes  under  the 
a mafic 
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mafk  of  federalifm,  fometimes  barefacedly  avow- 
lug  royalifm,  has  reared  her  head  at  once  in  feve- 
ial  parts  of  the  Republic : a combination  of  ex- 
ternal enefnies  more  formidable,  whether  their 
numbers,  their  power,  their  military  discipline,  or, 
^bove  all,  the  fanatic  and  crufading  Spirit  which 
has  actuated  them,  be  confidered,  than  ever  before 
■fixifted,  has  attempted  to  crufh  the  infant  Hercu- 
les while  yet  in  its  cradle.  By  a more  than  Herr 
culean  effort,  by  calling  at  once  all  the  energies  of 
the  nation  into  action,  by  putting  all  the  means  of 
attack  and  defence  into  a date  of  requifition,  by  a 
gigantic  and  unheard  of  levy,  in  a word,  by  rifing 
in  a mafs,  the  French  people  have  difcomfited, 
their  alfailants.  If  the  numerous  enemies  of 
Trance  prefent  to  the  world  the  fpeftacle  of  an 
Jdydra,  the  French  people  make  the  prodigy  of 
Briareus  credible.  The  friends  of  freedom  will 
ever  have  reafon  to  lament  that  the  druggie,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  has  wot  been  perfedtly  in- 
nocent. Crimes,  detedable  crimes,  have  been 
committed,  and  if  poderity  be  benefited,  it  mud 
be  acknowledged  that  the  exiding  generation  has 
lamentably  fuffered  from  the  French  revolution. 
Often,  too  often,  has  a veil  been  thrown  over  {he 
flatutes  of  Judice  and  of  Mercy  ; it  were  to  be 
yrifhed  that  the  page  of  hidory,  which  records  -the 
^naflacres  of  the  fecond  of  September,  the  indis- 
criminate 
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eliminate  (laughter  which  reddened  the  ftreets  of 
Lyons,  and  the  legal  murders  of  fo  many  females 
and  youths,  as  well  as  men,  who  have  fubmitted 
their  necks  to  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  might  be 
for  ever  blotted  out.  If  the  old  maxim  principii: 
•bfia  had  been  more  regarded  in  France  ; if  the 
murderers  of  Delaunay,  of  Flcfleles,  of  Foulon, 
and  of  Bcrthier,  inftead  of  being  applauded,  had 
been  punifhed ; it  is  probable  thefe  lamentable 
events  would  never  have  cxiftcd ; terror  would 
never  have  ermined  the  fpotlcfs  robe  of  Juftice; 
the  dcteftable  fyftem  of  Robefpierre  would  never 
have  reared  its  head.  A fyftem,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which,  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
member  of  the  Convention,  ‘ there  was  under 
every  footftep  a fp ring-gun,  under  every  roof  a 
fpy,  in  every  family  an  informer,  and  on  every 
french  of  jufticc  an  afTaflm.,# 

Such 


• Lei  the  zealots  in  favour  of  the  French  caufe,  thofe  often 
who  execrate  the  conduit  of  Robefpierre,  bccaufc  his  tyranny 
has  been  overturned,  but  who  would  have  excufed  it  had  it 
been  fuccefsful,  attend  to  what  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  re- 
lident  at  Paris,  fays:  * Weeping— fcarcely  confcious  that  I 

* weep,  O France,  over  the  veltiges  of  thy  former  oppreflioo  ; 

* which,  feparating  man  from  man  with  a fence  of  iroa,  fophif- 

* ticated  all,  and  made  many  completely  wretched.  1 tremble, 

* left  1 fliould  meet  lo  ne  unfortunate  being,  fleeing  from  the 

* defpotifm  of  licentious  freedom,  hearing  the  fnapof  the  guil- 

* lotine  at  his  heels,  merely  bccaufc  be  was  once  noble,  or  has 

• 4 A % * afforded 
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Such  things  as  thefe  are  to  be  lamented ; 
they  may  be  excuted  ; but  they  can  never  be  juf- 
tified. 

Though  thefe  evils  do  not  certainly  flow  of 
neceflity  from  the  republicamform  of  government* 
and  are  perhaps  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unexampled  circumftances  in  which  the  French 

* afforded  an  afylura  to  thofe,  whofe  only  crime  is  their  name ; 

* and  if'iny  pen  almoft  bound  with  eagerh'efs'to  record  the  day' 
6 that  levelled  the  Baftille  with>the  duft,  the  recollection,  that 

* ftill  the  Abbey  is  appropriated  to  hold  the  vi£tim3  of  revenge 

* land  fufpicion,  pallies  the  hand  which  would  fain  do  juftice  to 
‘ the  affault  Which  tumbled  into  heaps  cf  ruins  walls  that  feem- 

* £d  to  mock  the  refiftlefs  force  of  timek  Down  fell  the  tem- 

* pie  of  defpotifm,  but — defpotifm  has  not  been  buried  in  its 

* "ruins!— Unhappy  country!— -when  will  thy  children  ceafe  to 
‘tear  thy  bofom  ?’ 

JUiftorkal  and  Moral  Vievi  of  the  French  Ren )ohtmy 
by  Mary  Wollftonecraft,  p.  163.  Vol.  I. 

On  the  death. of  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft;. 
remarks*  ‘ that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduCt  rendered,  at 
4leaft,  this  effeCt  of  public  indignation  excufable ; — fo  excufa- 
4 ble,  that  had  not  the  pafllons  of  the  people,  exafperated  by 
4 defigning  men,  afterwards  been  directed  to  the  commilfion  of 
4 the  molt  barbarous  atrocities,  the  vengeance  of  this  day  could 
4 hardly  be  cited  as  aCts  of  injuftice  or  inhumanity.  ’ So  liable 
ate  the  molt  clear-fighted  to  be  dazzled  by  fplendid  events!" 
No  doubt  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  a day  on  which  an  almoft  un- 
sifted multitude  took  by  affault  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes 
in  the  world,  was  a fplendid  day,  but  its  fplendour  was  not  un_ 
fullied.  How  can  it  be  faid  that  the  putting  to  death  of  a 
lftan  by  felf-appointed  judges,  the  executioners  of  their  own 
decifionsj  without  a trial,  is  not  to  be  called  an  a&  of  injuftice* 
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people  have  been  placed ; yet  the  general  horror 
excited  by  them  throughout  Europe,  juftifies  us  in 
faying,  that  the  imitation  of  the  French  by  other 
nations  will  be  neither  immediate  nor  at  fird  ge- 
neral. Probably  the  prefent  generation  will  not 
witnefs  it ; the  mod  cnflaved  countries  will  be 
the  foremoft  in  the  career.  This  country,  from 
the  pofitivc  merit  of  its  own  conditution,  from  its 
having  been  one  of  the  folitary  aflerters  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  and  from  the  happinefs  it  has  conferred 
on  its  citizens,  will  be  the  lad.  Perhaps  by  a 
timely  reform  of  abufes,  by  avoiding  war,  by  abo- 
lifhing  finecures,  by  leflening  taxes — in  a word,  by 
a reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the 
houfc  of  commons,  this  country  may  not  join  in 
the  general  imitation  at  all,  and  Europe  may  wit- 
nefs the  fingular  fpe&acle  of  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, both  perfett  of  their  refpeftive  kinds,  dif  • 
fufing  general  happinefs  among  the  governed. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  a few 
words  to  the  admirers  of  a republican  form  of  go- 
vernment. It  appears  to  us,  that  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  friends  of  peace,  and  of  mankind,  to  at- 
tempt, at  the  prefent  moment,  any  change  in  the 
conditution  of  this  country.  Pra&ical  republi- 
cans, it  fucli  there  be  (we  however  think  their  cx- 
iftence  in  any  formidable  number  very  quedion- 
ablc)  mud  be  aware  that  they  form  a very  fmall 
a 3 minority. 
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minority.  Now  if  the  point  was  perfe£lty  clear 
and  afcertained,  that  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  preferable  to  the  mixed  conftitution  of 
this  country,  its  advocates  ought  to  know,  that  be- 
ing the  fmaller  number,  they  have  no  right  to 
force  their  opinion  on  the  majority.  Let  them 
refletft  on  the  civil  war  which  mud  be  produced 
by-  fuch  an  attempt ; on  the  uncertain  event  of 
fuch  a conteft ; on  the  poffibility  of  its  terminat- 
ing in  the  moft  abfolute  defpotifm,  or  in  the  mod 
uncontrouled  licentioufnefs  ;#  on  the  certainty  of 
its  progr^fs  being  marked  by  infecurity  of  pro- 
perty, of  life,  and  of  every  thing  which  men  hold 
moft  dear ; let  them  confider  the  very  great  per- 

fonal  rifle  which  they  themfelves  incur; and 

they  will  furely  paufe  before  they  endeavour  to 
bring  their  fpeculations  into  pra&ice.  But  when,, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  recolletfted  that  the  point 
in  queftion  is  quite  undecided  ; that  the  Englilh 
conftitution  has  in  its  favour  Montefquieu,  and 
fome  others  of  the  beft  writers  on  political  fei- 
ence  ; befides  the  ftrong  faflt  of  having,  for  a fe- 
lies  of  years,  produced  more  happinefs  than  moft 
governments  in  the  world ; it  muft  appear  impro- 

* Permanent  and  abfolute  defpotifm  was  the  lefult  of  the 
efforts  of  the  republican  party  at  Rome.  Uncontrouled  licen- 
tioufnefs  (God  knows  how  permanent  it  may  be)  has  been  the 
refult  of  their  efforts  in  France. 
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p-r,  and  even  criminal,  in  theoretical  republicans* 
to  endeavour  to  force  by  violence  their  theory  into 
practice  at  this  jun&ure. 

We  know  that  thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  progrefs  of  civilization  is  circular,  and  that 
human  focieties  are  liable  to  revert  towards  bar- 
barifm,  contend,  that  the  French  Revolution  is 
the  firft  ftep  towards  uncivilizing  Europe.  Their 
arguments  are  many  and  fpecious.  Alia  and  Af« 
rica,  they  fay,  have  in  their  turns  been  the  feat  of 
the  arts  and  lciences  ; they  are  now  in  a*  Hate  of 
barbarifm  : — Europe  is  at  prefent  the  focus  of  ci- 
vilization, but  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  from  ana- 
logy that  the  turn  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
world  will  foon  arrive — If  we  defeend  to  parti- 
cular nations,  we  (hall  find  Egypt,  once  the  pa- 
rent of  literature,  emitting  colonies  of  artifis  and 
philofophers  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  now  fcarcely 
rearing  her  head  from  the  obfeurity  and  languor 
in  which  (he  is  whelmed: — Greece,  once  the  feat 
of  the  mufes,  now  immerfed  in  Turkilh  igno- 
rance:— the  brilliant  courts,  the  fplcndid  tourna- 
ments, the  polifhed  fociety  of  Africa,  now  no 
more,  and  the  people  wildcring  into  favages: — 
large  tracts  of  Afia,  once  polifhed  empires,  now 
only  known  by  their  ruins: — Troy  and  her  hun- 
dred gates,  Crete  and  her  hundred  cities,  now 
mouldered  away  : — the  jackall  prowls  for  prey 

amidrt 
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amidft  the  ruins' of  Palmyra,  and  there  is  no' 
knowing  how  long  it  will  be  before  <(  the  owl 
fings  her  watch  fong”  in  the  galleries  of  Verfailles.* 
Infhort,  all  civilized  nations  hare  degenerated  in- 
to the  rnoft  contemptible  effeminacy  and  corrup- 
tion, and  have  thence  reverted  into  barbarifm.  It 
feems  as  if  two  permanent  engines  of  fubverfion 
exift: — the  migratory  fpirit  of  barbarians,  whofer 
irruptions  overthrow  civilization  from  without; 
and  the  revolutionary  fpirit  of  the  robuft  and  rude 
claffes,  whofe  infurre&ions  overthrow  it  from 

* That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  pifture,  drawn  by  an  eye-witneis.— ■*  How  filentis 

* now  Verfailles!  The  folitary  foot,  that  mounts  the  fumptu- 

* ous  ftair-cafe,  refts  on  each  landing-place,  whilft  the  eye 

* traverfes  the  void,  almoft  expe&ing  to  fee  the  ftrong  images 
1 of  fancy  burft  into  life.  The  train  of  the  Louifes,like  the 
‘ pofterity  of  the  Banquoes,  pafs  in  folemn  fadnefs,  pointing  at 
,'the  nothin  gnefs  of  grandeur,  fading  away  on  the  cold  canvafs, 
t which  cover  the  nakednefs  of  this  fpacious  walls, — whilft  the 
« gloominefs  of  the  atmofphere  gives  a deeper  fhade  to  the  gi- 
4 gantic  figures  that  fee  into  be  finking,  into  the  embraces  of 
4 death.  If  the 'opprefled  heart  feeks  for  relief  in  the  garden, 

* even  there  the  fame  images  glide  along  the  wide  neglefted 
4 walks — all  is  fearfully  ftill  ; and  if  a little  rill,  creeping 
.*  through  the  gathering  mofs  down  the  cafcade,  over  which  it 

‘ ufed  to  rufli,  bring  to  mind  the  defcription  of  the  grand  wa- 

* ter- works,  it  is  only  to  excite  a languid  fmile  at  the  futile  at- 
4 tempt  to  imitate  nature.’ 

Hi/iorical  and  Moral  View  of  the  French  Revolution} 
by  Mary  'Nolljlonccroft , p,  i6z.  Vol.  I. 

within,' 
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Within.  It  is  the  fecond  of  thcfe  engined  which 
has,  or  will,  deftroy  the  civilization  of  France;  if 
is  the  firft,  or  a mixture  cf  the  two,  which  will 
rt-karbarizt  Europe.  In  Germany,  civilization 
will  be  trampled  down  by  the  Samoids,  who  have 
over- run  Poland  ; in  Ireland,  by  the  wild  chatter- 
ers of  an  unw  ritten  tongue,  to  whom  the  libraries 
of  colleges  may  ferve  as  fuel : in  England,  by  in- 
furicclions  of  Welch  miners,  or  of  Sans  Culottes 
from  the  Highlands. — Such  are  the  principal  ar- 
guments ufed  by  thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  tho 
progreflion  of  human  culture  is  circular;  but  we 
think  they  arc  far  from  being  unanfwerable  argu- 
ments. It  mull  be  acknowledged  that  hitherto 
nations  have  degenerated  from  civilization  into 
barbarifm  ; but  the  caufe  of  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  imperfect  diffufion  of  knowledge.  At  a 
time  when  waxen  tablets  were  ufed  inftead  of  pa- 
per, or  when  manuferipts,  necclTarily  fcarce  and 
liable  to  numberlefs  errors,  were  the  only  meant 
of  diffufmg  knowledge,  the  diffufion  mull  have 
been  coftly,-  partial  and  imperfect.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  innumerable  copies 
are  taken  of  every  work  worthy  of  attention  ; tho 
means  of  information  are  not  confined  to  the  higher 
orders,  but  open  to  all ; books  vifit  the  cottage  as 
well  as  the  palace.  The  general  fpread  of  know- 
ledge will  prevent  the  suflion  of  what  arc  called 
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the  permanent  engines  of  fubverfion  : ft  witi  teacfi 
the  robuft  and  rude  claftes,  in  their  revolutionary 
movement,  to  deftroy  only  what  is  injurious  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  not  to  trample  down  what  is  really  ufe- 
ful  ; it  will  furnifh  the  whole  people  with  fuch 
arms,  or  with  fuch  means  of  defence,  as  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  incurfiori  of  barbarous  nations. 
Befides,  as  this  fyftem  diffufes  itfeif,  the  danger 
from  external  attack  will  be  continually  decreaf- 
ing,  thofe  "Barbarians,  from  whom  the  fuppofed 
nation  might  fear  attack,  themfelves  becoming  ci- 
vilized. There  is  no  caufe  of  apprehenfion  from 
luxury,  for  the  fyftem  of  which  we  are  fpeaking, 
by  equalifing  the  means  of  happinefs,  tends  di- 
re&ly  to  the  deftru&ion  of  luxury.  Civilization 
is  in  its  nature  progreflive,  and  has  never  experi- 
enced decay  or  corruption  from  internal,  but  al- 
ways from  external  caufes.  What  We  mean  by 
this  is,  that  when  a nation  is  oncfe  civilized,  there 
will  never  be  a difpofition  in  the  people  to  re-bar - 
b arize,  and  that  in  every  inftance  of  their  again 
becoming  barbarous,  the  change  muft  be  attributed 
either  to  the  fuccefsful  attack  of  invading  barba- 
rians, or  to  the  defpotifm  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, both  of  which  are  alike  enemies  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  human  mind;  The  fyftem  of  repre- 
fentative  government,  like  the  art  of  printing,  is 
of  modern  invention  and  like  it  will  tend  toen- 

fure 
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furc  the  permanence  of  civilization.  But  the 
grand  error  of  the  advocates  for  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  civilization  Teems  to  be  in  their  apparent 
mifconception  of  what  civilization  really  is.  The 
cultivation  of  tafte,  the  perfection  of  the  fine  arts, 
have  been  continually  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
the  general  diffufion  of  ufetul  knowledge,  in  which 
civilization  really  confifts.  Greece  and  Rome 
arc  eternally  held  forth  as  the  models  of  perfect 
civilization,  and  yet  it  can  be  eafily  proved  that 
the  progrefs  they  had  made  was  extremely  fmall. 
We,  indeed,  hear  of  temples  decorated  with  maf- 
ter-pieces  of  art,  of  fplcndid  palaces,  of  canvafs 
red  with  the  glow  of  life,  of  animated  marble,  of 
Orphean  mufic,  of  fublime  poetry,  and  of  an  ex- 
quilite  polilh  of  manners  : — But  what  was  the 
flate  of  ujeful  knowledge,  what  was  its  diffulion 
in  Greece  and  Rome  ? Let  the  philofophy  of 
Ariftotle,  let  the  flavery  of  more  than  one  half  of 
their  inhabitants,  fpeak.  From  the  infinitely  fu- 
perior  (late  of  ufeful  knowledge  at  prefent,  from 
its  infinitely  greater  fpread,  from  the  improved 
legillation  which  the  adoption  of  the  reprefenta- 
tivc  fyftcm  promifes,  we  may  fafcly  fay,  that  ci- 
yilization  is  more  intenfe  at  prefent  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  we  may  inter,  that  its  pcrfcc- 
tability  will  not  be  deftroyed  tilkil  arrives  at  per- 
fection. 
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However,  whether  the  French  revolution 
be  the  commencement  of  barbarifm,  or  of  a more 
perfect  civilization  whether  it  exhibits  the  vigors 
Ous- effort  of  youth,  or  the  convulfion  of  a prema- 
ture old  age,  it  prefents  a moil  interefting  fpec- 
tacle. 

We  fliall  now  give  a iketch  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  War,  which  France  has  waged 
againft  almoft  evety  European  power.  A com- 
plete account  of  the  c^ufes  which  produced,  and 
the  effects  which  will  refult  from,  thefe  import- 
ant events,  will  be  the  arduous  talk  of  the  future 
hiftorian.  Our  obje&  is  much  more  humble  in 
its  nature:  but  if  it  were  not,  the  events  are  fo  ' 
recent,  and  the  tints  of  the  picture  fo  vivid  and 
dazzling,  from  the  frefhnefs  of  the  colouring,  that 
we  defpair  of  attaining  that  difpaflion  verging  up- 
on infen  Ability,  which  moft  facilitates  the  fpecific 
jmpreffion  the  hiftorian  means  to  convey.  We 
fhall  however  take  fome  pains  to  inveffigate  the 
origin  of  the  war,  as  we  think  it  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  afcertain  whether  the  conteft,  with 
its  long  train  of  calamities,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  French  nation,  or  to  the  allied  powers. 

Some  ,of  our  readers  may  think  that  too 
much  of  this  Introduction  has  been  occupied  by 
the  difcuflion  of  fo  fingular  a queftion  as  the  cir- 
cular progreffion  of  civilization,  which  may  be 
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thought  very  indire&ly  conncSed  with  the  hiftory 
of  the  war ; and  that  fo  extreme  an  opinion,  as  the 
imminence  of  favagifm,  ought  not  to  be  compli. 
mented,  even  with  a refutation.  But  the  fa&  is, 
that  however  lingular  the  queftion,  however  ex- 
treme the  opinion,  may  have  formerly  been 
thought,  at  the  prefent  moment  it  has  been  noun- 
ufual  thing  for  fenators,  minifters,  manifeftos, 
and  refolutions  of  public  meetings,  to  declare, 
that  the  prefent  is  a war  undertaken  in  defence  of 
civilizaaon,  which  implies  afufpicion  of  its  being 
in  danger. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Who  were  the  A ggr effort  ? 

11  The  life  of  a modern  foldier  is  ill  reprefented  by  heroic 
fiction.  Wjt  has  nfcans  of  deltruCtion  more  formidable  thru 
the  cannon  and  the  fword.  Of  the  thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
fands  that  perifh  in  a Cornell,  a very  f:nall  part  ever  feci 
the  Stroke  of  an  enemy  ; the  reft  languifh  in  tents  and  fhips, 
amidfl  damps  and  putrefaction.  Pale,  torpid,  fpiritlcls  and 
helplefs  ; gaffing  and  groaning;  made  obdurate  by  a long 
continuance  of  hopelcfs  raifery  ; they  are  at  laft  whelmed  in 
pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and  without 
remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments,  and  un- 
wholcfome  flat  ions;  where  courage  isufelefs,  and  enterprise 
Impracticable ; fleets  are  lilently  difpeopled,  and  armies  flug- 
giflily  melted  away.  At  the  condulion  of  a war,  arc  we 
rccoinpenced  for  the  death  of  multitudes,  and  the  cxpence 
of  millions,  by  contemplating  the  fudden  glories  of  pay-maf- 
ters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commi (Tarics,  whofe  equi- 
pages fhine  like  meteors,  and  whofe  palaces  rife  like  exhala-  ^ 
lions  I Thefe  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  labour,  or 
hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  im  >ovcrifhcd  * 
they  rejoice  when  obftinacy  or  ambition  adds  another  year 
to  (laughter  and  dcvaltation;  ami  laugh  from  their  defies  at 
bravery  and  fcjetu  c,  while  they  are  adding  flgurc  to  figure, 
and  cypher  to  cypher,  hoping  for  a new  contract  from  a new 
armament,  and  computing  the  profits  of  a liege  or  battle.” 

Dr.  Jtbrftn'  i Falkland  ljlandt. 

THE  deplorable  cflfj&s  of  war  ; its  criminality 
in  the  eyes  of  God  ; the  ills  it  produces  on  human 
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fociety ; the  lofs  of  life,  and  the  confequenf  cala- 
mities entailed  on  the  furviving  families  ; the  fe- 
rocity of  manner  and  fervility  of  fpirit,  engender- 
ed in  the  machines  employed  to  carry  it  on  ; the 
burdens  with  which  it  opprefTes  the  whole  com- 
munity, arftl  which,  fince  the  introdu&ion  of  the 
funding  fyftem,  it  even  perpetuates  to  the  mod 
diftant  pofterity  ; all  thefe  evils  have  been  fo  fre- 
quently the  fubjebf  of  lamentation,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  dwell  on  them.  It  is  particularly  unnecef- 
fary  to  wade  any  time,  in  attempting  to  prove 
them  at  the  prefent  jun&ure ; when  fo  many  pa- 
rents have  been  made  childlefs,  fo  many  children 
fatherlefs,  fo  many  wives  have  been  converted  in- 
to widows  ; — and  in  a country,  whofe  commerce 
has  been  almoft  ruined  ; its  manufactures  at  a 
Hand ; its  artifans  ragged  and  ftarving ; its  na- 
tional debt  accumulating,  and  its  means  of  paying 
the  intereft  decreafing,  with  a dreadful  rapidity  5 
its  fons  reddening  the  field  with  their  blood,  or  op- 
prefled  by  contagion  on  a diftant  lbofe. 

Such  being  the  evils  we  at  this  moment 
fuffer  ; — fuch  being  the  misfortunes,  which  it  is 
impoftible  to  fay  how  long  we  may  be  doomed  to 
fuftain  ; or  how  quickly  the  period  may  arrive 
when  they  will  become  quite  intolerable ; it  can- 
not fail  of  being  in  the  higheft  degree  intereft ing 
to  afeertain  to  whom  the  prefent  war,  the  fource 
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of  thefc  evils,  is  to  be  attributed.  Great  as  are 
our  fuffcrings  ; calamitous  as  is  our  fituation  ; we 
(hall  have  a melancholy  kind  of  pleafurc  in  know- 
ing thofe  on  whofc  heads  we  are  to  call  down  ven- 
geance for  thefe  evils  and  calamities.  Be  the  war 
praife  or  blame  worthy,  the  condudl  of  England 
at  its  commencement  is  entitled  neither  to  applaufe 
nor  cenfurc.  If  it  was  right  to  fupport  the  tot- 
tering throne  of  royalty,  or  to  prop  the  falling 
Corinthian  pillars  of  polifhed  fociety ; if  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  furrounding  nations  to  arreft  a 
mighty  people  in  their  career  of  crimes,  to  repel 
them  from  the  gulph  of  anarchy,  into  which  they 
were  hurrying  with  heedlefs  impetuofity,  to  pre- 
vent them,  with  Juicidal  hands,  from  tearing 
tnemfelves  to  pieces ; no  praife  belongs  to  Eng- 
land, fin<;e,  during  many  months,  England  remain- 
ed aloof,  carelefs  and  indifferent  about  the  contcft. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  wrong  to  attempt  to 
prevent  a fovereign  nation  from  legiflating  for  it- 
fclf;  if  the  attempt  to  forge  frefh  fetters  for  a 
people,  juft  emerging  into  freedom,  was  execra- 
ble, the  execration  did  not  originally  fall  on  our 
heads;  for  wc  did  not  at  firft  enter  into  the  career 
of  infamy  and  injuftice.  And  though  wc  have 
fince  defeended  into  the  arena,  and  when  the  kings, 
who  had  confpircd  to  crufh  the  infant  freedom  of 
France*  fell  back,  baffled,  difpirited,  and  cxluuft- 
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ed,  though  wc  fuppled  their  limbs  afrefti,  and 
poured  oil  and  wine  into  their  wounds,  though 
we  at  pirefent  form  the  main  fpring  of  the  confe- 
deracy, yet  are  we  quite  exempt  from  the  praife 
or  infamy  of  the  original  attack.  The  precife 
point  to  be  inveftigated  is  whether  the  fufferers, 
in  confequence  of  the  war,  are  to  call  down  ven- 
geance on  the  reftlefs  fpirit,.  which  has  fo  often 
made  France  the  torch  of  difcord  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  ; or  upon  the  liberticidal  fpirit* 
which,  we  k^now,  has  on  former  occafions  actu- 
ated the  courts  of  Auftria  and  of  Pruflia. 

In  the  year  1789,  a mighty  nation,  of  twen- 
five  millions  of  men,  who  had  for  many  centuries 
groaned  under  a moft  oppreflive  defpotifm,  by  a 
fudden  and  unlooked-foy  effort  burft  their  chains 
afunder.  The  conteft  between  the  opprefTors  and 
the  oppreffed  was  of  fhort  duration.  Of  the  for- 
mer a great  part,  indignant  becaufe  they  no  lon- 
ger formed  a privileged  caft,  unable  to  brook  with 
patience  the  lofs  of  their  titles,  their  power,  and 
their  exclufive  advantages,  fled  from  the  country* 
aCluated  by  the  hope  of  exciting  the  opprefTors  of 
other  countries  to  avenge  their  injuries  and  efpoufe 
a fellow  caufe.  On  the  fide  of  the  latter,  the 
conteft  was  at  firft  attended  with  as  little  violence 
and  injuftice,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory 
of  mankind  would  permit  us  to  expeCt  in  fo  great 
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a revolution  ; and  after  a (hort  confli«£l  the  people 
were  beginning  to  taftc  the  fvrcctsof  liberty,  ren- 
dered more  delightful  by  the  rccolledlion  of  their 
recent  flavery. 

The  efforts  of  the  emigrants  to  excite  hofti- 
lity  in  the  neighbouring  courts ; their  parricidal 
attempts  to  carry  dcfolation  and  death  into  the  bo- 
fom  of  their  country  ; were  but  too  fucccfsful. 
The  abfolute  monarchs  of  Europe,  more  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  whofe  dominions  are  contiguous  to  the 
territory  of  France,  when  they  beheld  a revolu- 
tion crumbling  into  dull  the  pillars,  on  which  a 
power  fimilar  to  their  own  had  been  fupported 
for  ages,  in  one  of  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, felt  their  own  thrones  totter.  They  were 
aware,  that  when  the  people,  who  groaned  under 
their  yoke,  fhould  contemplate  the  advantages  rc- 
fulting  to  their  neighbours  from  a free  govern- 
ment ; w hen  they  ihould  contrail  the  happinefsof 
thefe  with  their  own  mifery;  and  when,  from 
this  fplendid  example,  it  became  man  if  ell,  * that 

* for  a people  to  be  free,  it  is  fullieient  that  they 

* will  it their  dcfpotifm  mull  be  annihilated. 
It  therefore  became  the  obvious  policy  of  defpotic 
monarchs  to  vilify  the  French  revolution,  to  af- 
ford prote&ion  to  the  emigrants,  to  form  a con- 
cert among  thcmfclves,  and  with  their  united 
forces  to  ciuih  the  revolutionary  fpirit,  while  yet 
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in  its  infancy < The  motives  which  ftimulated 
them  to  wage  war  were  many: — a fellow-feeling 
for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  degraded  and 
humiliating  fituation  of  the  king  of  the  French  : — • _ 
the  profufe  and  confident  aflufances  of  the  emi- 
grants, that  thoufands  of  Frenchmen  would  flock 
to  their  ftaridards,  when  unfurled  in  the  caufe  of 
monarchy : — hatred  againft  a people  who  had 
dared  to  fpeak  flightly  of  kings  : — a dependance  on 
the  internal  weaknefs  of  France  ; on  the  ruinous' 
ftate  of  its  finances,  finceit  was  the  grofpeft  of  an 
immediate  bankruptcy  alone  which  had  induced 
the  king  to  aflemble  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  ; on  the  diforganization  of  its  armies,  from 
the  emigration  of  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful  officers, 
and  the  known 'difaffedtion  of  others;  and  well 
grounded  hopes  of  being  favoured  by  the  treachery 
of  the  court.  4 What,’  faid  the  Machiavelifts, 
who  formed  the  cabinet  of  the  defpotic  monarchs, 

4 can  a fingle  people,  divided  among  themfelves* 
with  their  king,  iheir  nobles,  and  their  clergy, 
hoftile  to  them,  with  a difor^ganized  army  and  di- 
lapidated finances,  reflit  us,  who  have  partitioned 
Poland  ; us,  who  have  juft  cruflied  the  rebellious 
Brabanters  ; us,  who  have  juft  marched,  proceed- 
ed by  terror,  to  the  gates  of  Amfterdam  ? No, — 
this  is  the  favourable  moment ; let  us  avenge  the 
facred  and  infulted  caufe  of  kings,  and  as  a com- 
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pen  fat  ion  for  the  expence  and  rifque  of  our  un- 
dertaking, we  can  appropriate  ft)  ourfclvcs  what- 
ever provinces  we  think  proper  ; t<  r who  is  there 
to  refid  us?’  That  fuch  was  the  language  held 
in  the  cabinets  of  thefe  princes,  we  may  fairly  in- 
fer from  their  fubfequent  actions. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Leopold,  was 
the  mod  intereded  in  this  common  caufe.  The 
wedern  fide  of  his  dominions  bordered  on  an  im- 
menfe  portion  of  French  territory  ; publications 
glowing  with  fentiments  of  freedom,  with  which 
the  Parifian  prefles  teemed,  were  indantly  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  dominions,  and  there  circulated  with 
avidity  : many  German  princes  had  territorial  pof- 
fe  (lions  in  France,  to  which  feudal  rights  were  an- 
nexed ; which  rights,  though  a compenfation  was 
offered  by  the  French  National  Alfembly,  were 
abolifhed  : he  was  clofely  connected  with  the  roy- 
al family  of  France:  and  his  predeccflbr  had 
reaped  confiderable  advantages  from  a treaty  made 
in  1756,  and  from  the  general  prevalence  of  Auf- 
trian  influence  on  the  French  counfels.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  we  find  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  have  been  the  main  fpring  of  the  combi- 
nation of  princes. 

The  fird  act  of  hofiility  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  was  the  countenance  and  fupport  given 
to  the  emigrants.  Wc  by  no  means  wifh  to  411- 
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-finuate  that  fovereigns  ought  not  to  afford  an  afy- 
lum  to  thofe  whom  political  convulfiOns  have 
driven  from  their  homes ; on  the  contrary,  if  their 
hofpitality  be  confined  to  this,  it  is  worthy  of 
praife  and  imitation  : but  we  mean  to  fay  that, 
where  two  nations  are  at  profound  peace  with 
each  other,  more  efpecially  if  they  be  conneded 
by  particular  alliances,  as  were  France  and  Auf- 
tria,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
for  the  one  people  to  permit  a few*  individuals  who 
emigrated  from  their  own  country,  becaufe  they 
would  not  conform  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  arms,  to  organize  them- 
felves  into  military  bodies,  and  to  increafe  their 
* numbers  by  recruiting.  The  emigrants  immedi- 
ately colleded  themfelves  into  large  bodies,  which 
wefe  diftributed  throughout  the  different  frontier 
towns  of  Brabant  and  of  Germany.  Coblentz 
was  their  principal  rendezvous ; it  was  thence 
that  the  princes  ilfued  their  infulting  manifeftos, 
in  which  they  denied  the  right  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  to  legiflate  ; in  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  blaft  the  character  of  their  unfortu- 
nate relation,  Louis  XVI.  by  affirming  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  conftitution,  and  his  .pofterior 
ads  of  affent  to  the  laws  propofed  by?the  Aflem- 
bly,  were  fiditious ; and  in  which,  with  tolerable 
infolence,.they  threatened  death  and  deftrudion  to 
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til  fupportcrs  of  the  conftitution.  In  order  to 
give  fome  weight  to  their  threats,  they  formed 
thcrafclves  into  military  bodies,  adopted  a fantaftic 
uniform,  made  public  purchafes  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  were  fuffered  publicly  to  recruit. 
The  hoftility  of  this  part  of  the  Empe.  ors  condu& 
is  the  more  remarkable  w hen  contrarted  with  the 
reception  which  the  French  nation,  a few  months 
before,  had  given  to  thofc  unhappy  men  whom 
the  fuccefsful  oppreffion  of  the  Emperor  Jofcph 
had  driven  from  Brabant.  The  rights  of  hofpi- 
tality  were  not  withheld  from  them,  but  they  were 
prohibited  from  colle&ing  into  mafles,  or  from 
forming  any  kind  of  military  preparations  in  the 
French  dominions. 

The  following  circumftance,  thoughtrifling 
in  itfelf,  /hews  very  clearly  the  hoftile  difpofltion 
of  the  Auftrian  Court  towards  the  French  nation. 
It  has  been  a general  cuftom  among  nations  to 
adopt  fome  particular  colour  or  fign,  as  the  em- 
blem of  their  particular  opinions.  In  the  days  of 
chivalry,  lovers  wore  the  favourite  colours  of  their 
miftrefles;  the  crufadcrs  were  known  by  a red 
crofs  marked  on  their  /boulders  ; the  Engli/h  arc 
diltinguiihed  by  the  union  flag;  in  Holland,  the 
friends  of  the  conftitution  by  orange  colours  : and 
in  France,  the  white  cockade  or  the  white  flag, 
fpanglpd  with  fleurs  de  lys,  was  the  diftingui/hing 
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mark  of  the  old  monarchy.  When  a new  order 
of  things  was  adopted,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to 
difca.vt  t!  e old  colours,  and  fubftitute  new  ones  ; 
three  ftripes,  red,  blue,  and  white,  emblematical 
of  truth,  juftice*  and  virtue,  were  adopted,  and 
the  wearing  of  white  cockades  was  regarded  as  a 
fure  fign  of  a counter-revolutionary  fpirit.  At 
the  orgies  which  took  place  at  Ver failles,  before 
the  removal  of  the  King  to  Paris,  the  national  co- 
lours were  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  white  cockade 
fubftituted  in  their  room.  Precifely  the  fame  thing 
took  place  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions:  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade  was  ignominioufly  trodden  un,- 
der  foot,  and  prohibited  from  being  worn,  while 
the  white  cockade  was  fuffered  to  ftalk  through 
the  ftreets  with  impunity. 

Such  a£ts  of  hoftility  as  thefe,  have  been  ger 
nerally  efteemed  fufficient  to  warrant  a declara*- 
tion  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  offended  people* 
In  1650,  the  Erjglifh  parliament,  after  having  fo- 
lemnly  and  publicly  declared  that  they  would  not 
injure  foreign  nations,  if  foreign  nations  did  not 
injure  them,  attacked  Holland,  becaufe  Englifh 
emigrants  had  there  found  an  afylum.  What  in- 
duced the  people  of  this  country  to  fubmit  to  the 
expence  of  the  continental  wars  of  Anne,  but  the 
fuccour  given  by  the  court  of  France  to  our  ex- 
patriated monarch  James  II.  and  the  emigrant^ 
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who  rcfufedto  conform  to  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty ? But  afls  of  hoftility,  of  a much  more  feri- 
ous  nature  than  thefe,*  proving  in  the  cleared 
manner  the  exigence  of  an  attempt  in  the  Auf- 
trian  court  to  violate  the  fovcrcignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  French  nation,  if  not  to  partition 
its  territory,  arc  yet  to  be  recorded. 

These  hoftilities  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  unfucccfsful  attempt  of  Louis  to 
efcape  from  France ; an  attempt  which  will  ever 
be  a juftcaufe  of  lamentation  to  the  friends  of  the 
conditution  of  1789.  Till  this  period  the  hodile 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  were  at  lead  veiled  in 
myftery  and  filence  ; but  the  filence  was  that  of  a 
volcano  juft  ready  to  burft  into  flame,  which  was 
now  to  overwhelm  France  with  lava,  and  punifti 
it^real  or  imaginary  crimes  with  a torrent  of  fire 
and  defolation.  Thofe,  who  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  King  of  Fiance  himfclf  did  not  intend  to  di- 
re&  the  fury  of  the  ftorm  ; thofe,  who  after  read- 
ing his  own  recantation  of  the  few  things  he  had 
done,  and  of  the  (paring  facrificcshc  had  made  in 
the  caufe  of  the  people,  and  after  weighing  well 
the  proclamation  iflued  by  Bouillc,  at  the  moment 
when  the  king's  efcapc  was  thought  certain;  ftill 
think  that  he  was  the  father,  and  not  the  foe  of 
his  people;  have  more  faith  in  the  rc&itudc  of 
courts,  and  in  the  exculpatory  profeflions  of  difap- 
C pointed 
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pointed  rage  and  guilt,  than  the  experience  of 
ages  feems  to  warrant.  However,  as  the  arrival 
of  the  king  at  the  frontiers  would  have  been  the 
Signal  of  war  again  ft  the  nation,  fo  the  difappoint- 
snent,  felt  by  the  emperor,  at  the  failure  of  the 
attempt,  feems  to  have  retarded  the  explofion  for 
a very  ftiort  period,  pierce  with  rage  and  difap- 
pointment  at  this  unexpe&ed  event,  Leopold  loft 
Jhis  accuftomed  caution : he  was  at  Padua  when 
lie  received  the  intelligence,  and  from  this  place 
lent  the  following  circular  letter  to  every  court  of 
Europe:  r 

Circular  *f  Padua , ijjued  July  6,  1791* 
“.Before  the  king’s  acceptance  of  the  con  - 
llitution,  France  prefents  to  Europe  the  fpedacle 
of  a legitimate  king,  compelled  by  atrocious  vio- 
lence to  fly,  folemnly  protefting  againft  the  con- 
ceffions  which  had  been  extorted  from  him,  arid 
foon  after  arrefted  and  detained  prifoner  by  the 
people. 

“ His  Imperial  Majefty  therefore  invites  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  declare, 

“ I.  That  they  all  regard  the  caufe  of  his 
paoft  Chriftian  Majefty  as  their  own. 

“If.  T|iev  demand  that  the  king  and  hi$ 
family  may  be  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  in- 
violability and  refpeft  may  be  obferved  toward^ 
tfiem,  which  the  rights  of  mature  and  the  inftitu- 

tions^ 
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tlons  of  man  loudly  call  for,  from  fubjc&s  to- 
Wards  their  fovereigns. 

“ III.  That  they  will  unite  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inflicting  dreadful  vengeance  in  cafe  of 
any  future  reftraint  being  impofed,  or  any  further 
indignity  offered,  to  the  king  or  the  royal  family. 

i€  IV.  That  they  will  acknowledge  no 
laws  to  be  eftablifhed  in  France,  unlefs  fan&ioaed 
by  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  king,  in  a (late  of 
perfeCl  and  abfolute  freedom i 

u V.  If  thefe  propofals  are  not  acceded  to 
by  France,  that  they  will  employ  every  means  in 
their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  exigence  of  the 
*vil  in  France*  and  to  prevent  its  fpreadiog  into 
their  own  dominions.” 

This  circular  is  noticed  and  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  official  letter  of  Prince  Kaunitz  to  M» 
Blumendorff,  dated  17th  February,  1792,0!  which 
we  (hall  foon  have  occaOon  to  fpeak. 

I n this  circular  letter  we  And  Leopold  invit- 
ing the  princes  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  a refinance  to  thofe  principles,  fo  obnoxious  to 
arbitrary  authority,  which  had  pervaded  France, 
and  which  threatened  to  extend  over  the  whole 
face  of  Europe.  The  intention  of  forming  i 
combination  againft  the  infant  liberty  of  France, 
and  part  of  the  objcCl  of  the  combination,  were 
thus  early  and  publicly  avowed.  But  a fecret 
c a treaty 
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treaty  entered  into  at  the  fame  time,  and  which 
has  fince  been  made  public,  will  tend  ftill  further 
to  unfold  this  iniquitous  plot  of  defpots,  will  ffiew 
that  a defire  of  aggrandifement  was  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  combination,  and  that  France  was  to 
Have  been  converted  into  another  Poland. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  this  treaty  has 
never  yet  been  publifhed  officially,  and  that  by 
fome  its  authenticity  isqueftioned.  But  when  it 
is  recollected  that  this  treaty  was  publicly  noticed 
in  the  French  legiflative  aflembly,  that  it  was  ne- 
ver difavowed  by  the  partie?  who  are  faid  to  have 
figned  it,  that  it  is  allowed  on  all  Tides  that  a treaty* 
was  entered  into  in  the  month  of  July  at  Pavia, 
which  its  authors  have  never  yet  dared  to  publiffi  ; 
impartial  men  will  not  hefitate  to  believe  the  treaty 
in  queftion  perfectly  authentic. 

Partition  treaty  between  the  courts  in  concert , con- 
cluded and Jigned  at  Pavia,  in  July,  1791. 

I.  His  majefty  the  emperor  will  retake  all 
that  Louis  XIV.  conquered  in  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands, and  will  give  them  to  his  ferene  highnefs 
the  eledlor  palatine,  fo  that  thefe  new  poifeffions, 
added  to  the  palatinate,  may  hereafter  have  the 
name  of  Auftrafia. 

II.  His  majefty  the  emperor  will  preferve 
f®r  ever  the  property  and  pofleffion  of  Bavaria,  to 
make  in  future  an  indivifible  mafs.with  the  do- 
mains 
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maim  and  hereditary  poflcffions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria. 

III.  Her  ferene  highnefs  the  archduchef* 
Maria  Chriftina  (hall  be,  conjointly  with  his  fe- 
rene highnefs  her  nephew  the  archduke  Charley 
put  in  hereditary  poflcflion  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine. 

IV.  Alsace  (hall  be  reftored  to  the  em- 
pire, and  the  biihop  of  Strafburg,  as  well  as  the 
chapter,  (hall  recover  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
the  eccleGaftical  fovereigns  of  Germany  (hall  do 
the  fame. 

V.  If  the  Swifs Cantons  confent  and  accede 
to  the  coalition,  it  may  be  propofed  to  them  to  an- 
nex to  the  Helvetic  league,  the  bifhopric  of  Po- 
rentrui,  the  defiles  of  Franche  Compte,  and  even  . 
thofe  of  Tyrol,  with  the  neighbouring  bailiwicks, 
as  well  as  the  territory  of  Verfoy,  which  intcrfe£b 
the  Pays  du  Vaud. 

VI.  Should  his  majefty  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia fubferibe  to  the  coalition,  la  Brefle,  le  Bugeyf 
and  the  Pays  de  Gex,  ufurped  by  France  from  Sa- 
voy, (hall  be  reftored  to  him. 

VII.  In  cafe  his  Sardinian  majefty  can  make 
a grand  diverfion,  he  (Hall  be  ruffered  to  take 
Dauphiny,  to  belong  to  him  for  ever,  as  the  near- 
ed defeendant  of  the  ancient  Dauphins. 

VIII.  His  majefty  the  king  of  Spain  (hall 
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have  Rouflillon  and  Bearn,  with  the  ifland  of 'Cor-* 
lica,  and  he  fhall  take  pofleflion  of  the  French 
part  pf  St.  Domingo. 

IX.  Her  majefty  the  emprefs  of  all  the  RuC- 
fias  (hall  take  upon  herfelf  the  invafion  of  Poland  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  retain  Kaminieck,  with  that 
part  of  Padolia  which  borders  on  Moldavia. 

X.  His  majefty  the  emperor  fhall  oblige  the 
Porte  to  give  up  Choczim,  as  well  as  the  fmall 
ports  of  Servia,  and  thofe  on  the  river  Lurna. 

XI.  His  majefty  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by 
means  of  the  above-mentioned  invafion  of  the  em- 
prefs  of  all  the  Ruftias  into  Poland,  fhall  make  an 
acquifition  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  there  unite 
the  palatinate  on  the  eaft  to  the  confines  of  Si- 
lefia. 

XII.  His  majefty  the  king  of  Pruflia  fhall, 
befides,  acquire  Luface ; and  his  ferene  highnefs 
the  elector  of  Saxony  ftiall,  in  exchange,  receive 
the  jreft  of  Poland,  and  occupy  the  throne  as  here- 
ditary fovereign. 

XIII.  His  majefty  the  prefent  king  of  Po- 
land fhall  abdicate  the  throne,  on  receiving  a fuit- 
able  annuity. 

XIV.  His  royal  highnefs  the  eledlor  of 
Saxony  fhall  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
ferene  highnefs,  the  youngeft  fon  of  his  royal 
highnefs  the  grand  duke  of  all  the  Ruffias,  who 

wilL 
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will  be  the  father  of  the  race  oC  the  hereditary 
king*  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

SIGNED, 

Leopold , 

Prince  Najfau, 

Count  Florida  Blanca, 
Bichoffywerdcr. 

It  is  needlcfs  for  us  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  this  treaty.  All  thofc  who  beheld 
with  abhorrence  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland, 
and  when  we  mention  thefe,  we  believe  we  men- 
tion all  the  found  part  of  this  nation,  mud  regard 
the  prefent  treaty  with  equal  deteftation,  fince 
precifcly  the  fame  rapacious  fpirit,  which  dilated 
the  one,  gave  rife  to  the  other,  and  mud  regard, 
with  the  fame  fympathy,  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  refill  this  combination,  as  that  with  which  they 
witnefTed  the  efforts  of-  the  Poles,  fince  the  one 
and  the  other  people  were  aduated  by  precifcly 
the  fame  motive,  a refinance  to  opprellion. 

This  treaty,  which  was  originally  figned  By 
one  of  the  principals  and  by  the  miniders  of  the 
others,  was  afterwards  extended  and  made,  it  pof- 
fiblc.  Hill  more  repugnant  to  the  didates  of  juf- 
tice,  at  a conference  between  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  Prudia,  held  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fummer  of  1791,  at  Pilnitz,  m 
Saxony.  This  partitioning  treaty  is  now  known 
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by  the  name  ‘of  the  Treaty  of  PiTnitz , a name 
which  we  hope  is' held  in  general,  if  not  in  uni-  j 
verfal  deteftation  here.  It  has  been  faid  that  our 
court  aflented  to  it,  but  this  we  regard  as  a mere 
calumny;  Though  this  treaty  has  never  been  de- 
nied by  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  the  confede- 
racy of  kings;  though  it  is  fufficiently  indicated 
by  having  been  publicly  announced  in  the  Ger- 
man gazettes  j yet,  if  its  exiftence  were  to  be 
queftioned,  it  could  be  proved  on  the  moft  uncon- 
trovertible authority,  the  fubfequent  declarations 
and  the  conduit  of  the  principal  parlies  concerned. 

An  official  note  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  emperor's 
prime  minifter,  which  we  fhall  prefently  have  oc-s 
cafion  to  notice,  avows  the  defign  of  invading 
France,  and  of  new-modelling  its  conftitution, 
and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  will  be  proved  by  the 
conduit  obferved  with  refpelt  to  the  few  towns, 
and  the  fmall  portion  of  territory,  which  yielded 
to  their  arms-* 

Success 

«,  I 

♦ This  treaty,  as  well  as  that  of  Pavia,  were  firft  noticed 
Sn  a journal  publiflied  at  Paris  by  Briffot.  It  represented  Qur 
government  as  engaged  in  the  plans  of  the  allies.  As  we  were 
then  at  peace  with  France,  this  circumftance  was  confidered  as 
rendering  the  whole  incredible ; but  Lord  Grenville,  in  a de- 
bate in  the  houle  of  lords  in  the  feflions  of  1794,  declared,  that 
the  allied  powers  had  once  met  to  deliberate  on  the  meafnres  f 
jreceffary  to  be  obferved  wkh  refpedt  to  France ; that  their  flrft 
ttfahiuons  were  altered  by  the  hope  that  the  new  government 

would 
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Success  could  be  alone  fccured  to  the  ob- 
jc£ls  of  this  treaty,  by  the  obfcrvancc  of  the  moil 
profound  iccrecy  with  refpeft  toils  exigence.  It 
was  not  till  many  months  after  it  was  concluded, 
not  till  the  forwardnefs  of  their  preparations  made 
the  defpots  relax  a little  in  their  caution,  not  till 
the  imprudence  of  the  inferior  agents  had  dropped 
repeated  intimations,  that  its  exigence  was  fbf- 
pcflcd.  Before  this  period,  however,  various 
other  adls  of  hoftility,  on  the  part  of  the  cmperoi*, 
began  to  alarm  the  French  people,  and  we  (hall 
prcfcntly  fee  this  alarm  manifefted  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  reprefentatives. 

would  be  a practicable  one:  this  alludes  to  the  hope  of  thd 
king's  corrupting  the  legislative  afl'embly.  The  patriot ifim 
and  vi  tic  of  the  a lie  in  My,  however,  difpclled  thefe  hopes,  and 
the  allies  proceeded  accordingly.  Lord  G.  could  allude  to  no 
ether  convention  than  that  ef  Pilnitz.  The  divificn  of  Poland*, 
which  enfued,  is  exactly  marked  oilt  in  Brillot’s  treaty,  and 
the  em.e'ror's  feizing  on  Valenciennes,  Con<Jc,  4:c.  in  his  own 
tnme,  is  in  perfeft  conformity  with  one  of  the  leadihg  articles* 
However,  after  all,  one  of  the  fltongeft  proofs  is  the  filcnce  of 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pruflia.  That  fome  treaty  cr 
other  did  take  place  at  Piloitz,  is  acknowledged  in  their  own 
(late  papers;  the  French  publifh  a treaty,  which  they  afTert  to 
be  the  one  in  quellion  ; its  anibcnticity.  is  generally  believed'; 
asd  it  is  even  referred  to  by  the  moll  able  Itatciincn  in  the 
Englifh  parliament.  If  tuis  treaty  be  fpurious;  if  the  views 
of  the  emperor  and  king  be  be  i d ; if  the’.r  characters  be  un- 
iuftly,  afperfed  ; it  was  furely  incumbent  on  them  to  publifll 
the  real  treaty.  As  they  refrained  from  doing  ibis,  the  world 
will  believe  that  this  was  the  real  treaty,  or  (bat  the  reality 
was  even  worfc  than  the  lift  ion. 
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CHAPTER  II* 


the  effeSt  produced  on  the  French  Legijlative  Ajjein * 
bly  by  the  manifejlation  of  the  hojiile  difpojit ion  if 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin . 


On  the  ift  of  Oftobef*  ijQij  the  tegiftativcf 
affembly  met.  At  this  time  the  moil  profound 
external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity  prevailed  i 
It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  French  nation  to 
reftore  the  dilapidated  ft  ate  of  their  finances*  and 
to  recover  from  the  (hock  of  the  revolution  by  a 
continuance  of  the  pacific  fyftem*  and  by  a ftri£i 
attention  to  cernmerCe  and  agriculture.  . The 
manifeftation  of  hoftlle  defigns*  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor*  mu  ft  therefore  have  caufed  coniiderablej 
tineafmefs  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  aflerably* 
So  early  in  their  feffions  as  the  8th  of  O&ober# 
'the  legiflative  aifcmbly  fhowed  a fufpicion  of  the 
defigns  of  Auftria*  and  the  public  declaration  of 
M.  Montmorin*  the  minifter  . for  foreign  affairs* 
ferved  to  increafe  the  diffatisfa&ion.  The  execu* 
tive-power  was  in  confequence  invited  to  put  th^ 
Military  defence  of  the  kingdom  into  the  beft  po£-r. 
fible  ftate;  and  on  the  nth  of  the  fame  month; 
'•  ’ * the 
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the  war-minifter  read  a memorial  on  the  (late  of 
the  army,  of  the  garrifons  and  of  the  fortified 
towns,  which  was  thought  fo  fatisfaCtory,  that  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  opinion  of  the 
aflcmbly  was,  however,  divided  with  refpcCt  to 
the  defigns  of  the  emperor : the  moderate  party 
convinced  that  the  permanence  of  the  conftitution 
depended  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  were  in 
reality,  or  affc&ed  to  be,  convinced  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  Leopold ; the  republican  party  fa\r 
through  the  flimfy  veil,  and  were  convinced  that, 
what  they  called,  the  moderate  ffiare  of  liberty, 
which  France  then  pofTefled,  would  be  deftroyed, 
if  the  machinations  of  the  Auftrian  committee, 
and  of  the  Auftrian  and  Pruftian  courts,  were  not 
yigoroufly  oppofed  while  yet  in  their  infancy. 
This  difference  of  Opinion  produced  very  animat- 
ed debates  in  the  affembly  : all  parties,  however, 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  inviting  the  kin£„to 
demand  of  the  emperor  a categorical  anfwer,  con- 
cerning the  fuccour  and  protection  afforded  by 
him  to  the  emigrants. 

Instead  of  a precife  anfwer  to  fo  fimple  a 
queftion,  the  reply  of  the  emperor  was  marked 
with  all  that  diplomatic  fineife,  for  which  the  ca-* 
binet  of  Auftsia  has  been  lately  fo  celebrated,  and 
his  hoftile  difpofition  feems  rather  to  have  inc/cafcd 
-fhan  Co  have  diminifticd,  in  confequencc.  Cordons 
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of  troops  were  formed  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier  bordering >bn  France  ; the  emigrants  con-r 
tSnued  to  aflemble  in  large  bodies,  and  their*  info- 
lence  and  exultation  were  yifibly  augmented. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  at  Treves,  where 
large  enrolments  continually  went  on. 

' 1 The  king  of  the  French,  in  confequence/ 
iffued  a declaration,  that  unlefs  a flop  was  put  to* 
thefe  enrolments,  the  ele&or  of  Treves  would  be 
confidered  as  the  enemy  of  France.  The  refult^ 
Otf  this  was,  that  on  the  21ft  of  December,  prince 
Kaunitz,  the  emperor’s  prime  minifter,  commu- 
nicated an  official  note  to  the  French  ambaffador 
at  Vienna,  ftating  ‘ That  the  elector  of  Treves 
r had  communicated  to  the  emperor  the  notifica- 
tion made  to  him  by  the  king  of  the  French, 

* and  his  own  reply,  in  which  he  urged,  that  he 

* had  fcrupuloufly  followed  the  fame'  regulations 

* with  refpe&  to  the  emigrants,  as  were  in  force 

< in  the  Netherlands ; but  that  the  ele&or,  fear- 
V ing  fome  ill  effe&s  might  refult  from  the  decla- 

* ration  of  the  king  of  the  French,  had  claimed 

* the  affiftance  of  the  emperor:  that  the  emperor 

< was  coUvinced  of  the  moderation  of  his  moft' 

* chriftian  majefty,  but  feared,  from  what  palled 

* every  day,  that  fuch  moderation  would  be  ren- 

* dered  fruitlefs,  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  ef- 
f fofts  of  the  king,  hoftility  might  be  commenced 

* againfl 
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9 igafnft.the  cleCtor  of  Treves : th»t  he  had  there- 
4 fore  given  orders  to  marflud  Bender,  to  be  rea- 

• dy  to  furnifh  the  eleCtor  with  the  moft  effectual 

• affiftance,  fhould  fuch  affiftance  be  needed.*  The 
communication  of  this  note  was  made  to  the  af- 
fembly  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1791,  by  M. 
DelefTart,  the  minifler  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  at 
the  fame  time,  prefented  a letter  from  the  king, 
in  which  his  majefty  exprefl'cd  his  great  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  hoftile  difpofition  manifefted  in  the 
note ; in  his  reply  to  which,  he  obferved,  he  had 
informed  the  emperor,  that  unlefs  the  eleCtor  of 
Treves  did  difperfe  the  afTemblages  of  emigrants, 
nothing  fhould  prevent  him  from  propofing  to  the 
national  affcmbly,  to  compel  their  difperfton  by 
•pen  force.  Thcfe  important  difpatches  were 
immediately  referred  to  the  diplomatic  committee. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  this  committee  made 
their  report.  It  enlarged  principally  on  the  un- 
difguifed  protection,  afforded  by  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna to  the  French  emigrants,  and  to  the  union 
and  concert  of  powers,  formed  by  the  ejnpcror, 
unknown  to  France,  the  exigence  of  which,  it 
ftated  to  be  proved  by  authentic  aCts,  avowed  and 
publifhed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  openly  di- 
rected again  ft  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
French  nation-  It  was  from  Luxemburg,  con- 
tinued the  reporter,  that  the  emigrant  princes 
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wrote  that  letter,  in  which  they  threatened  Franc* 
with  invafion,  in  which  they  announced,  that  they 
fhould  be  able  to  direct  againft  their  country  the 
forces  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  without  the 
court  of  Vienna  difavowing  threats,  thus  made  in 
its  name.  In  that  part  of  the  treaty  made  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  at  Pjl- 
liitz,  which  was  publicly  known,  it  was  formally 
announced  by  one  of  the  amdes>  < that  the  two 

* ‘courts  would  labour-  inceftantjy  to  complete  the 

* concert,  to  whjqh  the  emperor  had  invited  the 
1 powers  of  Europe,  concerning  the  affairs  of 

* France This  concert  was  avowed  in  the  note 
of  prince  Kaunitz,  to  the  French  ambafiador  at 
Vienna,  at  the  conclufion  of  which,  he  fpeaks  of 
the  Sovereigns  united  in  concert  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  crowns The  report  ftrongly  recom- 
mended the  moft  vigorous  preparations  for  war ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  infilled  on  the  propriety  of 
once  more  trying  the  fate  of  a negociation,  the 
obje£l  of  which  would  be  to  require  a clear  and 
precife  explanation  of  the  emperor’s  difpofition 
with  regard  to  France,  to  declare  to  him,  that  un- 
lefs  he  would  engage  to  undertake  nothing  againft 
its  independence,  and  fetid  a declaration  to  this  efip 
feft,  by  the  iothot  February,  fuch  condudl  would 
J)e  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a declaration  of 
.War. 
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This  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  fubjcft  of  it  to  be  difcjiflcd  on  the  enfuing 
Tuefday  ; but  the  circumftance  of  a combination 
being  formed  to  modify  their  conflitution,  pro- 
duced fo  lively  an  emotion  in  the  airctnbly,  that  it 
was  tinanimoufly  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  M. 
Gtiadef,  and  the  decree  fan&ioned  by  the  king, 
that  any  Frenchman,  who  fhould  aflift  in  fuch  a 
modification,  fhould  be  declared  infamous  and  out- 
lawed. On  the  17th  of  January,  this  fubjcdl  was 
again  difctifTed,  and  the  minirter  for  foreign  af- 
fairs made  a conciliatory  fpeech ; but  M.  B.iflot, 
in  a very  long,  eloquent,  and  animated  harangue. 
Combated  his  arguments,  and  the  motion  with 
which  he  concluded,  tended  to  reject  fuch  part  of 
the  report  of  the  diplomatic  committee,  as  would 
lead  to  tedious  and  indecifive  ncgociation.  After 
the  fubjefl  had  received  a thorough  invefligation, 
and  after  a great  many  members  had  delivered 
their  opinions,  the  aflembly  rejected  both  the  plan 
of  Brtflbt  and  that  of  the  diplomatic  committee, 
adopting  the  motion  of  Herault  de  Sechcllcs, 
which  fleered  a middle  courfc  between  the  two. 
The  principal  object  of  this  motion  was  to  invito 
. the  king  to  declare  to  the  emperor,  that  unlefs  full 
and  entire  fatisfa&ion  was  made  to  the  French 
ration  by  the  ift  of  March,  his  filcnce  would  be 
confidcrcd  as  a declaration  of  war  againft  France. 
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Abo yt  this  time  the  hoftile  difpofitian  of  the 
Aufirian  government  was  manifefted  by  the  foW 
lpwing  ads.  A jeweller,  of  the  name  of  Peter 
Blanchard,  and  a goldfmith,  named  Auguftus 
Prouveur,  citizens  of  Lifle,  having  gone  to  Tour- 
nay  on  fome  bufinefs,  were  arrefted,  carried  be- 
fore the  commandant  of  the  garrifon,  and  though 
they  were  both  provided  with  proper  paflports, 
though  they  Offered  to  find  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour  in  the  town,  while  their  bufinefs  de- 
tained them,  they  were  ignominioufly  driven  outr 
and  efcorted  by  a guard,  till  they  came  to  the 
French  frontier.  A French  merchant  was  ar- 
refted  at  Ath,  and  many  other  infiances  of  the  fame 
Skid  took  place.  Though  fuch  condud  as  this 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  infulting,  and,  when 
combined  with  the  many  other  previous  ads  ©f 
hoftility,  muft  have  confiderably  irritated  the  high- 
fpirited  minds  of  the  new  freemen,  yet  the  na- 
tional aflembly  waited  with  the  utmoft  calmnefs 
for  the  difpatches  from  Vienna,  which  would  an- 
nounce the  anfwer  of  the  court  of  Auftria  to  the 
king’s  laft  declaration.  It  was  ftill  in  the  power 
of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  have  preferved  peace. 

On  the  ift  of  March,  the  minifter  for  foreign 
affairs  came  down  to  the  affembly  with  thefe  im- 
portant difpatches.  He  firfi  caufed  to  be  read  a 
letter,  which  he  hicnfelf  had  written  to  M. 
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Noailles,  the  French  ambaflador  at  Vienna,  fome 
paflages  of  which  met  with  applaufe,  but  in  which 
it  was  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  French  nation  was  more  than  compromifcd, 
and  it  will  prefcntly  be  feen,  that  this  very  letter 
was  ufed  in  the  crimination,  and  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  produce  the  condemnation,  of  this  un- 
fortunate minilter.  The  next,  and  the  moft  im- 
portant, was  a difpatch  from  Prince  Kaunitz- 
Ritzbcrg  to  M.  Blumendorf,  charge  d’  affaires  of 
his  imperial  majefty  at  Paris,  dated  17th  Feb. 
1 792,  which  is  of  confidcrable  length,  and  may  be 
confidcrcd  a mailer-piece  of  diplomatic  art.  But 
after  all,  it  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fufpicion  of  the 
Auftrian  committee  at  Paris;  it  is  in  the  highefl 
degree  evafive  ; it  perpetually  alTumcs  the  right  of 
interfering  in  the  French  national  concerns;  it  is 
one  continued  defamation  of  the  French  conftitu- 
lion,  exaggerating  its  faults,  which  was  the  right 
of  the  French  people  themfelves  alone  to  corre<5f  ; 
threatening  the  whole  nation  with  exemplary  pu- 
nifhment,  if  the  king  was  not  refpe^lcd  in  the  pre- 
eife  mode  which  it  dictates,  and  if  the  popular  fo- 
cieiics,  the  jacobins  in  particular,  continue  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  defpotic  monarchs,  and  de- 
nounce their  crimes.  This  declaration  is  very  im- 
portant, inafrauch  as  it  acknowledges  the  circular 
D 3 of 
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of  Padua,  the  treaty  (igned  the  25th  of  July,  hew 
tween  Pruffia  and  Auftria,  and  the  convention 
agreed  to  between  the  fove reigns,  on  the  27th  of 
Augutt,  at  Pilnitz.  M.  Deleflart  at  the  fame 
time  prefented  a note,  which  had  been  commune- 
eated  by  Prince  Kaunitz  to  the  French  ambatta- 
dor,  at  Vienna,  precisely  of  the  fame  purport,  as 
the  difpatch  to  the  imperial  charge  d’  affaires,  and 
a letter  to  himfelf,  from  count  Goltz,  the  Pruflian 
ambaifador  at  Paris,  in  which  a perfedt  concert 
with  the  Auftrian  court,  on  the  part  of  his  matter* 
was  announced.  All  thefe  important  difpatches 
were  referred  to  the  diplomatic  committee ; it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  not  prefented  to  the  aflembly 
immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Paris:  the  caufe 
of  this  delay  on  the  part  of  the  king,  is  not  quite 
clear  ; perhaps,  he  hoped  to  have  had  the  offenfive 
paffages  foftened  down  by  fubfequent  difpatches  s 
this  delay,  alfo,  formed  one  of  the  charges  again tt 
Deleffart. 

About  this  time  Leopold,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, died.  His  death  was  at  firft  attributed  td 
poifon  adminiftered  by  the  Jacobins,  but  is  now 
known  to  have  been  cauferi  by  other  means';  cer- 
tain ftimulant  medicines,  which  he  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  employing,  having  terminated  his  debauch- 
ed and  fenfual  career.  It  is  not  conlittent  with 

the 
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the  plan  of  this  hiftorical  (ketch  to  treat  at  length 
of  the  chara&cr  of  Leopold.  Whilft  he  was  only 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  it  prefents  fomc  very  re- 
fpctfablc  traits:  reigning,  as  he  then  did,  over  a 
very  fmall  date,  he  was  aceuftomed  to  fay,  that 
his  empire  was  (till  too  large,  while  it  contained 
fo  many  unhappy  perfons : and,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  order  of  nobles,  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged buMwo  diftin&ions  among  mankind, 
the  good  and  the  bad.  The  emendation  of  the 
criminal  code,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  mild  and  philosophical  Spirit  of 
the  illuftrious  Beccaria,  will  redound  to  his^im- 
mortal  honour.  The  fun  of  Leopold’s  greatnefs, 
however,  fet  with  his  elevation  tb  the  imperial 
throne.  In  duplicity,  he  feems  to  have  rivalled 
Alex.  VI.  and  Cxfar  Borgia:  fo  notorious  was 
his  infamy  in  this  refpeft,  that  an  eminent  fpeak. 
er,  in  the»  Britifh  fenate,  intimately  conne&ed 
with  adminiftration,  publicly  faid,  * that  no  man 
* would  take  his  word  for  a Angle  day.*  The 
death  of  Leopold  produced  no  change  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  affairs:  if  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  feems 
rather  to  have  accelerated  the  declaration  of  war; 
for  Francis,  with  all  his  father's  hoftile  difpofition 
againft  the  principles  of  liberty,  adopted  by  the 
French  nation,  had  not  his  father’s  caution  and 

prudence. 
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prudence.  He  inftantly  defired  a conference 
with  Bichoffswerder,  the  Pruflian  ambafiador  at 
Vienna,  and  direfted  him  to  inform  his  matter 
of  his  cordial  and  entire  concurrence  in  the  de- 
figns  of  his  late  lather. 


* * * # * 
* * * * 
* * * 

* * 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Impeachment  of  Dekjfart — Aufrian  Committee — 
Appointment  of  a Patriotic  Minijlry— -Important 
d ij patches  from  Vienna — Declaration  of  fVar* 


On  the  ioth  of  March,  the  legiflative  aftem- 
bly,  after  hearing  a very  eloquent  fpeech  from  M. 
Bri Hot,  decreed  that  there  were  grounds  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  M.  Dcleffart.  The  charges  alledged 
againft  him  were,  that  he  appeared  to  have  neg- 
levied  his  duty,  and  betrayed  the  nation,  in  not 
having  inftantly  laid  before  the  afTembly  all  the 
papers  which  had  come  to  his  hands,  proving  the 
exigence  of  a concert  among  foreign  powers, 
againft  the  fovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
French  nation  ; in  not  having  adopted  the  mea- 
furcs  neccflary  to  fecure  the  fafety  of  France  ; in 
having  deferred,  till  the  firft  of  March,  communi- 
cating to  the  aftembly  a difpatch  of  the  emperor, 
dated  the  3d  of  January  ; in  not  having  infilled  on 
an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  term — 4 Con- 
4 cert  of  Princes;*  in  having  given,  in  his  letter 
to  prince  Kaunitz,  improper  details  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  kingdom , in  having  iniinuated  in 

this 
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this  fame  letter  a very  unconftitutional  and  dan- 
gerous do&rine  ;*m  having  meanly  filed  for  peace, 
and  in  having  defignedly  protra&ed  the  negotia- 
tion, fo  that  it  was  not  farther  advanced  in  March 
than  it  had  been  in  December.  In  cohfequenc^ 
of  this  impeachment,  Deleffart  was  tried  before 
the  high  national  court  of  juftice,  found  guilty  of 
the  charges,  and  in  conference  executed.* 

It 


* The  New  Annual  Regifter  for  179a  has  the  following 
remark  on  this  tranfaftion:  ‘ The  national  affembly,  by  pafP 

• ing  a dcree  of  accufation  againfl  a citizen,  without  firff  hear- 
1 ing  him  in  his  own  defence,  have  fixed  an  indelible  blot  upon 

* their  records.’  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  extenuate  a 
fingle  aft  of  injuflice,-  which  any  of  the  French  legiflatures  may 
have  committed  ; but  we  will  never  hefitate  to  vindicate  them 
from  unmerited  cenfure.  When  we  confider  how  very  refpec- 
table  the  publication,  which  contains  the  above  remark,  in  ge- 
neral is,  we  are  aftonifbed  at  the  unreafonablenefs  of  its  cen- 
fure in  the  prefent  inflanee.  In  the  cafe  of  M.  Deleffart,  the 
affembly,  after  hearing  the  charges  adduced  againfl  him  by  M. 
Briffot,  and  fupported  by  other  members,  and  a reply  having 
been  made  thereto  by  M.  Vaublanc  and  others,  decreed  that 
there  were  grounds  of  accufation  againfl  the  minifler;  in  plain. 
Englifh,  they  impeached  him.  The  bar  of  the  affembly  was 
not  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be  heard  in  his  defence,  be-* 
caufe  the  legiflators  could  not  with  propriety  affume  the  judi- 
cial office.  Proof  is  necefTary  to  affix  gClilt,  but  fufpicion  is 
fufficient  to  warrant  enquiry.  It  was  at  the  bar  of  a court  of 
juftice  that  M.  Deleffart  was  to  make  his  defence,  becaufe  it 
was  there  that  the  criminal  fafts  were  to  be  fubilantiated  againfl 
him.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  praftice  of  this  country.  *Did  our 
tcprefentatives  hear  Mr.  Haflings  in  his  defence  before  they 

r impeached 
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It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  inr 
nocence  of  this  miniltcr  for  foreign  affairs : at  . l\ 
events  he  appears  to  liaye  been  imprudent.  1 l,c 
wcll-wifliers  to  thcconftitution  of  1789  have  great 
rcafon  to  lament  the  infinccrity  or  weaknefs  which 
IvOuis  XV’ I.  manitefled  at  this  period:  had  he  af- 
fumed  a decided  charadkr,  and  become  himfelf  a 
real  friend  of  the  conrtitution,  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  ; on 
the  contrary,  as  foon  as  any  miniilers,  from  their 
good  condmft,  became  favourites  with  the  people, 
fie  inftantly  difmiiTcd  them,  and  obftinately  retain- 
ed thofe  who  laboured  under  the  fufpicion  and  dif- 
plcafure  of  the  public.  But,  befides  this,  there  is 
flrong  rcafon  to  fufpc&  the  exigence  of  a cabal  at 
the  court  in  the  intereft  of  Auftria.  Jt  is  impof- 
fible  to  bring  direct  proof  in  confirmation  of  the 
exigence  of  this  Auftrian  committee,  tince,  If  fitch  ' 
did  exift,  its  members,  tor  obvious  reafons,  veiled 
themfelves  in  fecrecy  and  obfeurity.  But. the  cir- 
cumftance  of  M.  Noailles,  the  French  ambalLdcr 
at  Vienna,  publicly  complaining  that  the  purport 

impeached  l»im?  Docs  the  attorney-general  apply  to  fuf.eft- 
ed  per  fans  for  a drferce,  b f*»rc  preceed.ng  again  it  them  f 
Does  the  atculing  jury  ftnntijon  the  accufcd  party  to  their 
chamber,  tu  hear  his  defence  before  (hey  tind  a bid  a-amlt 
fim  ? When  iicr  is  lo  much  jC ft  ground  for  difappr  batinn 
in  many  parts  of  the  French  revolution,  it  is  really  intolerable 
p bear  it  ur  jultly  iti^niaiucd.  j. 
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of  his  court’s  difpatches  was  known  at  Vienna,  in 
general,  a fortnight  before  he  received  them ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  replies  of  the  emperor 
were  always  known  at  the  Thuilleries  before  he 
tranfmitted  them,  feems  to  render  the  fa&  hardly 
doubtful.  The  impeachment  of  M.  Deleflart 
produced  fuch  a panic  among  the  other  unpopular 
minifters,  that  with  a view  of  deprecating  the 
vengeance  of  thealTembly,  they  inftantly  refigned, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  form  a patriotic  mj- 
niflry. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  M.  Dumourier,  the 
new  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  communicated 
to  the  affembly  two  official  difpatches,  viz.  th$ 
notification  made  by  M.  Noailles  to  prince  Kau- 
nitz,  of  the  laft  difpatches  of  M.  Deleffart,  ancj 
the  anfwer  of  the  imperial  cabinet  thereto.  The 
purport  of  this  was,  that  the  hoftile  preparations 
of  the  emperor  were  dire£ted  againft  the  fpirit  of 
Snfubordination,  which  the  culpable  efforts  of  the 
Jacobins  excited  in  Belgium  : that  ?vs  for  the  con- 
cert between  the  emperor  and  other  European 
powers,  it  was  requifite  that  France  fhould  put  an 
end  to  the  outrages  which  had  rendered  it  necef- 
fary ; and  that  if  the  efforts  of  the  party,  which 
had  deftroyed  th$  laws  by  popular  convulfions, 
and  which  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
£ing,  and  violated  the  faith  Of  treaties,  fhould  un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately  continue  fuccefsful,  ftill  the  emperor 
flattered  himfclt,  that  the  found  and  principal  part 
of  the  French  nation  would  regard  this  concert  as 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  neccfiTary  in  the 
prefent  important  cribs.  After  this  infulting  me- 
morial  had  been  read,  M.  Dtimouricr  begged  the 
alTcrabiy  to  reftrain  the  jufl  indignation  which  k 
mufl  infpire,  and  wait  the  categorical  anfwer 
which,  fincc  his  appointment  to  the  miniftry,  he, 
in  the  name  of  tfic  French  nation  and  the  king, 
had  demanded  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Not  a 
finglc  member  offered  his  fentiments,  and  the  af- 
fcmbly,  with  ealmnefs  and  dignity,  refumed  the 
difeuffion  which  the  entrance  of  the  minifter  had 
interrupted. 

About  this  time  the  already  well-grounded 
fufpicion  of  the  hoffilc  difpofitions  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  king  of  Prulfia,  was  con- 
firmed by  a treaty  w hich  had  been  ligned  at  Vi- 
enna on  the  1 8th  of  February,  1792,  by  the  Count 
Colloredo  and  the  baron  Bichoffswerdcr,  and 
which  now  became  public.  The  contrading 
parties  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  their  rights 
and  poffeflions  ; and  agiced  to  employ  every  means 
in  their  power  to  retlorc  to  the  crown  of  France 
its  ancient  rights,  prerogatives,  and  luftre.  For 
this  purpofc  his  imperial  inajeily  was  to  furniffi 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tffbdivc  men. 
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*nd  his  Pruflian  majefty  fixfy  thoufand,  befides 
his  contingent,  as  a prince  of  the  empire  ; a con- 
grefs  was  to  be  formed  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  to 
which  the  contra&ing  parties  were  to  fend  en- 
voys, and  in  which  the  time  proper  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  this  regal  confpiracy  was  to  be  fixed. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  M.  Dumourier  read 
to  the  aflembly  the  long  expe&ed  and  important 
difpatches  from  Vienna.  The  categorical  an,, 
fwer  of  the  Auftrian  court,  to  the  demands^of  the 
French  nation,  was  communicated  by  count  Co- 
bentzl,  the  vice-chancellor  to  M.  Noailles  the 
French  ambafiador,  and  contained  adire6t  refufal 
to  comply  with  thefe  demands,  unlefs  the  French 
nation  confented, 

I.  To  reftore  the  rights  of  the  German 
princes  who  had  poffeffions  in  Alface  and  Lor- 
raine. 

II.  To  reftore  Avignon  to  the  pope. 

III.  To  remove  the  apprehenfions  which 
the  neighbouring  powers  experience  from  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  internal  government  of 
Franck.  \ 

I t is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  evafion  of  the 
demands  of  France  implies  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  juftice.  ‘ We  have,  it  is  true,  violated  in 
? your  regard  the  law's  of  nations ; but  as  you 
? have  done  the  fame  in  our  regard,  we  refufe  to 
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* comply  with  your  rcquifition,  unlefs  you  will 
€ airent  to  ours.'  Did  the  French,  in  dcftroying 
feudal  right*  throughout  their  whole  empire,  in 
refuming  the  pofTeflion  of  Avignon,  or  in  giving 
caufe  of  apprehenfion  to  the  neighbouring  pow- 
ers, from  the  weaknefs  of  their  internal  govern- 
ment, commit  hoftility  again ft  Auftria  ? This  is 
what  thofe,  who  undertake  to  determine  to  whom 
the  blame  of  the  war  attaches,  ought  to  enquire 
into. 

As  the  deftru&ion  of  the  feudal  rights  of 
fomc  German  princes  is  the  a£l  on  the  part  of  the 
French  nation,  which  wears  the  mod  the  appear- 
ance 'of  hoftility,  it  becomes  particularly  necef- 
fary  to  difeufs  this  part  of  their  conduct  tho- 
roughly. 

I f the  complaints  and  demands  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  lamenting  the  lofs  of  cxclufive  and 
tyrannical  privileges,  and  demanding  that  thofe  of 
their  vafTals,  who  were  citizens  of  France,  fhould 
again  wear  the  humiliating  and  oppreffive  fhackles 
of  feudal  fervitude,  were  to  be  examined  at  the 
tribunal  of  Philofophy,  the  decifion  would  be  nei- 
ther difficult  nor  doubtful.  But  even  if  appeal  be 
made  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  nations,  their  dc- 
cifion  will,  in  this  inftance,  accord  with  the  dic- 
tate* of  rcafon  and  philofophy.  Feudal,  and  fomc 
ecclcftaftical  righ;s,  having  been  abolifhed  through- 
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out  the  whole  empire  of  France,  the  foreign 
princes  and  prelates,  who  had  pofl'eflions  in  Al- 
face,  appealed  againft  the  fuppreflion,  fo  far  as  k~ 
interfered  with  their  fovereignfy.  An  indemni- 
iication  was  immediately  offered  by  France ; and 
anoft  of  the  parties,  who  conceived  themfelves  ag- 
grieved, were  fatisfied  with  the  compenfation  of- 
fered them.-*  The  dukes  of  Wurtemberg  and  of 
Deux^Ponts,  as  well  as  prince  Maximilian,  freely 
negociated.  The  prince  of  Loweftein  readily 
agreed  to  accept  an  indemnification,  and  the 
princes  of  Hohenloe  and  of  Salm-Salm,  declared 
themfelves  willing  to  treat  on  the  fame  terms. 
Some  of  them,  however,  refufed  to  liften  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  perfifted  in  their 
full  and  entire  claims,  in  which  they  had  fo^  en- 
tirely the  concurrence  and  fupport  of  the  emperor  ; 
that  as  we  have  already  feen  a refufal  on  the  part 
of  France  to  yield  to  thefe  claims,  and  thereby 
violate  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man,  was 
confidered  by  him  as  a caufe  of  hoftility.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  Alface,  which  originally  belong- 
ed to  France,  had  fince  the  13th  century  been  in 
the  poffeflion  of  Auftria,  and  continued  fo  till,  by 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  it  became  once  more  in- 
cluded in  the  French  dominions.  The  articles  of 
the  treaty,  which  relate  to  this  ceflion  are  perfe&- 
ly  clear  and  precife.  They  ftate  that  all  the  rights 
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of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  are  transferred 
to  France,  ad  aronan  Gallia  pert  incant  cum  omni - 
^tn-.Ja  juri/Jitlione  et  fuperioritate  fupremj-que  do- 
mlni  9. 9 Jt  will  not  be  faid  that  the  German  em- 
pire, prcvioufly  to  this  ceflion,  had  not  the  right 
of  making  any  change  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Alface.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  muft  fol- 
low that  the  French  nation,  to  whom,  by  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,  the  whole  fovereignty  was 
transferred,  had  precifely  the  fame  right.  If  it 
be  urged  that  the  general  fovereignty  might  have 
been  ceded  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  fufccptible 
of  modification  or  of  exceptions,  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  feems  to  have  anticipated  this  objec- 
tion ; the  ceflion  is  made  without  any  kind  of  re- 
ferve,  abfque  nil  a refervatione.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  condu£l  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  conftrue  the  excrcife  of 
fovereignty  by  the  French  people,  over  part  of 
their  own  dominions,  into  an  aft  of  hoftility  againfl 
Aullria,  on  any  other  principle  than  a determina- 
tion of  going  to  war  at  all  events.  So  far  were 
the  French  people  from  defigning  hoflility,  that, 
uufolicitcd  and  without  any  kind  of  obligation, 
they  offered  to  the  foreign  proprietors  a compcnfa- 

• l.ct  them  belong  to  the  crown  of  France,  with  every  ktrd 
of  j jrifdi&ioo,  fuj>c:iority,  and  fnprerac  fovereignty. 
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tion  for  ihefe  rights,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
abolilh,  from  their  incompatability  with  the  im- 
prefcriptible  rights  of  men,  although  to  the  French; 
nobles,  who  were  equally  deprived  of  the  advanr ' 
tages  refulting  therefrom,  no  compenfation  what- 
ever was  offered. 

With  refpeft  to  Avignon,  it  feems  extra- 
ordinary that  a prince  refiding  in  Italy  fhould  be 
the  fove reign  of  a territory  in  the  heart  of  France, 
and  it  may  therefore  not  be  amifs  to  recollect  how 
the  poiTeflion  was  obtained,  before  we  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  its  refumption  by  the  French  na- 
tion. Raimond  VI.  count  of  Thouloufe,  was 
the  fovereign  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaif- 
iin,  in  the  fifrly  part  of  the  13th  century  : in  6011- 
lequence  of  his  having  patronifed  heretical  opi- 
nions, fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  af- 
terwards fo  fuccefsfully  propagated  by  Luther,  he 
•was  attacked' by  crufaders,  his  towns  reduced  to 
allies,  and  his  dominions  made  one  continued  fcene 
of  {laughter  and  devaftation.  He  died,  and  his 
fon  Raimond  VII.  inherited  the  misfortunes,, 
though  not  the  herefy,  of  his  father.  To  fave 
himfelf  from  utter  deflru&ion,  he  ceded  the  Com- 
tat and  the  fovereignty  of  fe-venty-three  caftles  to 
the  pope.  Alphonfo,  brother  of  St.  Louis  king 
Oi  France,  having  married  the  daughter  of  this 
unfortunate  prince,,  the  pope  gave  up  his  unjujlty 
' acquired^ 
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acquired  poflcffi on s,  and  Alphonfo  dying  without 
children,  the  whole  of  the  territory  inqudlion  be- 
came annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Joan, 
queen  of  Naplc.%  the  fovcrcign  of  Avignon  and 
the  Comtat,  about  the  middle  of  th*  14th  century* 
being  ftrongly  fufpc&cd  of  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
band,  yielded  her  rights  to  Clement  VI.  on  con. 
dition  of  being  declared  innocent  of  the  murderr 
though  Jbe  bad  felemnly  fiverti  to  her  fubjeSls  in 
1347,  that  Jbe  would  never  transfer  the  fever cignty* 
Many  kings  of  France  have  fince  alferted  their 
right  to  this  territory,  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  of  Rome  have  always  fecured  the  podeflion. 
Louis  XIV.  twice  took  poireffion,  and  Louis 
XV.  in  1768,  fent  an  officer  to  Avignon,  vvhocn. 
tered  the  apartment  of  the  pope’s  legate,  without 
being  previoufly  announced,  and  claimed  the  pof- 
fcllion  in  very  emphatic  language:  * Sir,  the  king 
takes  pofleffion  of  his  town.’  Clement  XIV. 
however  regained  the  fovereignty,  on  making 
many  conceffions,  one  of  which  was  the  abolition 
of  the  focicty  of  the  Jefuits.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  French  government  was  always  much 
etnbarraffird  by  having  a confidcrablc  territory  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,,  independent  of  the  ge- 
neral fyfteni  of  law  and  regulation.  Avignon 
and  the  Comtat  were  conltantly  the  afylum  of 
bankrupts  and  fmugglcrs.  However,  whether 
• tku 
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the  French  nation  a£ted  right  or  wrong  in  refum- 
ing the  pofleffion  of  a province  in  the  heart  of 
their  country,  which  had  been  illegally  ceded 
to  a foreign  potentate,  was  a queflion  in  which 
the  court  of  Vienna  had  no  kind  of  concern. 

With  refpeft  to  the  third  demand,  * that 
1 the  French  nation  muft  remove  the  apprehen- 
r fions  which  the  neighbouring  powers  experi- 
i ence  from  the  weaknefs  of  its  internal  govern- 
i ment:’  This  article  barefacedly  avows  the 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  government  of 
Ffrance,  demanding  a counter-revolution,  or  at 
leaft  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  king,  and 
thus  manifeftly  violates  the  moft  facred  right  of 
an  independent  nation. 

Such  was  the  anfwer  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  it  was  added  by  count  Cobentzl,  that 
the  demands  of  the  king  of  Pruflia  were  prectfely 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. 

It  is  evident  that  this  anfwer  amounted  to 
a declaration  of  war,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
2oth  day  of  April,  the  king,  accompanied  by  all 
his  minifters,  went  in  ftate  to  the  aflembly,  and,  , 
after  caufing  to  be  read  ihe  advice  given  him  by 
his  council,  propofed  a formal  declaration  of  war 
againfl:  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The 
national  aflembly,  after  a difcuffion  of  nearly 
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two  hours,  voted  their  aflent  to  the  king's  pro- 
. pofition,  feven  members*  only  being  adverfe 
1 to  it. 

• Thradore ’Lameih,  Jaucourt,  Duma*,  Gentil,  Barct, 
Hua,  ar.J  Becquer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Recapitulation— Remarks  on  the  Mdnifefo  of  the' 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prujfta. 


HaVING,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  brought 
the  hiftory  down  to  the  period  at  which  the 
French  nation  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to' 
repel  the  fecret  and  the  avowed  hoftility  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  by 
a declaration  of  war;  we  fhall,  in  the  prefent 
chapter,  recapitulate  the  a£ts  which  provoked  this 
declaration,  and  then  flate  the  reafons  urged  by 
the  royal  confederates,  in  vindication  of  their  con- 
duct, and  retorting  the  charge  of  aggreflion  on  the 
French. 

We  fhail  firfl  call  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  the  ftate  of  the  public  mind  in  France,  at 
the  moment  when  thefe  provocations  and  infults 
were  offered.  The  people  had  juft  freed  them- 
felves  from  one  of  the  mod  oppreflive  defpotifms 
which  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  human-kind: 
Ihuddering  at  the  recollection  of  their  recent  fuf- 
ferings,  they  were  tremblingly  alive  to  every  thing 
which  in  the  moft  diftant  manner  threatened  die 
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xe-eflablifhmcnt  of  the  old  form  of  government : 
they  knew  that  a confidcrable  number  of  their  an- 
cient oppreffors  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  refloring 
this  which  they  fo  much  dreaded  ; and  they  like- 
wife  knew  that  thefe  men  were  meditating  their 
liberticidal  plots  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
It  was  in  this  (late  of  the  public  mind,  at  a time 
when  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  had  eftab- 
•iifhed  the  bafis  of  public  happinefs  on  equality  of 
rights,  and  when  a number  of  men  were  a&uated 
ty  prejudice  and  felf-love  to  fuch  a degree  as  to 
abandon  their  country,  and  form  the  deteftable 
project  of  producing  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ; 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Auflria,  the  ancient  ally 
of  France  (an  alliance  which  had  been  advanta- 
geous only  to  Auflria)  afforded  not  hofpitality  but 
protection  to  thefe  rebellious  citizens,  the  moft 
cruel  enemies  of  their  country.  After  having  in 
train  attempted  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  part  of 
the  French  aritiy,  thefe  ex-princes  and  cx-noblcs 
retired  into  the  Auftriati  Netherlands,  and  it  was 
from  Luxemburg!!  that  they  wrote  the  letter  in 
which  they  threaded  France  with  invafibn,  in 
which  they  announced  the  co- operation  cf  the  neigh- 
bouring fowers>  without  the  court  of  Vicuna  dif- 
avowing  threats  thus  made  in  its  name. 

Bu  r however  dccifivc  the  proofs  may  be  of 
the  attachment  of  the  court  of  Vicuna  to  the  caufe 

of 
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of  the  emigrants,  it  is  the  alliance  contra&ed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  people, 
though  their  concerns  were  among  its  moft  im- 
portant -objedts  ; it  is^the  concert  endeavoured  to 
be  formed  among  the  European  powers,  that  is 
the  moft  worthy  of  attention,  fince  this  is  in  itfelf 
a violation  of  the  treaty  of  1756  ; and  as  the  em- 
peror, when  applied  to,  refufed  to  renounce  his 
ftiare  in  this  concert,  this  alone  forms  a fufficient' 
ground  for  war. 

When  the  French  nation,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1756,  folicited  the  good  offices  andtnter- 
pofition  of  Leopold,  to'put  an  end  to  the  hoftile 
aftemblages  of  emigrants,  he  replied,  not  indeed 
by  a formal  refufal,  but  by  the  moft  perfeft  in- 
a£lion,  and  the  aftemblages  continued  in  his  do- 
minions, and  in  thofe  of  the  princes  fubordinate 
to  him.  When,  in  confequence  of  thefe  aflem- 
blages  becoming  particularly  offenfive  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Treves,  thateledlor  was  threatened  with 
the  indignation  of  France,  if  he  did  not  put  a flop 
to  them ; he  inftantly  received  affurances  of  fup- 
port  frorji  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  Marfhal 
Bender  was  actually  ordered  to  hold  himfelf  ?n 
readinefs  to  march  to  his  affiftance.  Leopold  pub- 
licly declared,  that  the  German  princes  who  had 
landed  pofleftions  in  France  could  not  be  deprived 
of  the  feudal  rights  annexed  to  thefe  pofleftions ; 
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In  other  words,  that  the  French  conftitution 
(bould  not  exift  with  regard  to  them. 

The  concert  of  princes  is  avowed  in  the  cir- 
cular of  Padua,  in  the  treaty  of  Pavia,  in  the  con- 
vention of  Pilnitz,  in  a treaty  concluded  between 
the  emperor  and  the  ftates-general,  and  in  his 
public  letters  to  the  king  of  the  French, — a con- 
cert not  only  violating  particular  treaties  between 
France  and  Auftria,  but  forming  a dire&  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  nations,  a confpiracy  of 
crowned  heads  againft  the  liberty  of  the  French, 
excited,  fomented,  and  avowed  by  the  emperor. 

Such  were  the  principal  a£ts  of  hoftility 
committed  by  Leopold,  when  the  fecond  national 
aflembly  met.  It  appeared  by  the  circular  of  the 
emperor,  to  the  different  European  powers,  dated 
1 2th  November,  1791;  by  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  25th 
July,  1791,  and  by  what  was  known  of  the  trea- 
ties of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz,  that  there  exifted  a com- 
bination againtl  the  conftitution  of  France,  under 
the  pretext  of  maintaining  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  crowns.  Struck  with  the  dangers  which 
fuch  a combination  might  caufe  to  France,  the 
French  nation  demanded  of  the  emperor,  whether 
he  would  difclaim  any  fharc  in  any  treaty  which 
militated  againft  their  fovcrcignty,  independence, 
and  fecurity,  and  announced  to  him,  that  unlefs 
p fuch 
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fueh  a difavowal  fhould  be  made  by  the  ift  of 
March,  1792,  his  filence  would  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Let  us  now  pay  attention 
|o  the  anfwer  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Has  a 
combination  taken  place  among  the  powers  of 
‘ .Europe  relating  to  the  affairs  of  France  ? What 
is  its  precife  objeft  ? Does  it  Hill  exift  ? Is  it 
poflible  that  it*may  prove  prejudicial  to  France  ? 
Thefe  were  the  queftions,  of  which  the  folution 
was  looked  for  in  the  anfwer  of  the  emperor. 
Let  us  now  advert  to  this  anfwer : it  avows  the 
exiftence  of  the  concert : it  avows  and  juftifies  its 
f>bje£t ; thefe  are  the  unqualified  terms  of  the 
avowal, 

‘ The  princes  united  to  maintain  the  fecu- 
f rity  and  dignity  of  crowns,  regard  the  caufe  of 
f his  moft  chriftian  majefty  as  their  own.* 

‘They  demand  that  this  prince  and  his 
‘ family  be  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  claim  fotf 
f them,  the  inviolability  and  refpeft,  which  the 
4 laws  of  nature  as  well  as  of  civilized  fociety  re 4 
^ quire  from  fubje&s  toyyarjds  their  fovereigns.* 

* They  will  unite  to  inflidl  dreadful  vcn- 
4 geance  in  cafe  of  any  further  infults  being  of* 
< fered  to  the  king,  or  his  family  ; and  they,  will 
f acknowledge  no  laws  nor  conftitution  to  be  le- 
* git  mate  in  France,  which  are  not  fan&ioned  by 
f the  yoluptary  alfent  of  the  king,  in  a ftate  of 

‘ perfect 
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* perfcCl  freedom;  if  this  be  not  done,  they  will* 

* in  concert,  employ  all  the  means  in  their  power 
‘ to  put  an  end  to  a fcandalous  u fur  pat  ion  and 
« open  revolt,  the  baneful  example  of  which,  it 

* is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  obliterate.’ 

* Such,’  adds  the  Auftrian  minifter,  ' are  the 

* terms  of  a declaration,  propofed  by  the  em- 

* peror,  in  July,  1791*  to  the  different  powers  of 
‘ Europe,  to  be  made  with  refpeCl  to  France,  and 

* to  be  adopted  as  the  bafis  of  an  univerfal  con- 
‘ cert ; a declaration,  every  fyllable  of  which  is 

* in  ftri <51  conformity  with  the  rights  of  nations.’ 

What,  is  it  not  a violation  of  the  rights  of 
a fovereign  and  independent  people  to  interfere  in 
their  internal  concerns,  to  announce  to  them,  that 
if  it  be  their  will  to  limit,  ftill  further,  the  power 
entrufted  in  the  hands  of  the  firft  magiflrate,  that 
fuch  further  limitation  fhall  be  the  fignal  for  in- 
flicting on  them  dreadful  vengeance  ? It  acknow- 
ledges  no  laws  and  no  conftitution,  not  fan&ioned 
by  the  king  : — that  is  to  fay,  this  declaration,  fo 
ftri&ly  conformable  with  the  laws  of  nations* 
mod  flagrantly  and  barefacedly  violates  them ; It 
attacks  the  molt  eflential  part  of  the  independence 
of  nations,  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  fuch 
alterations  in  their  government,  as  to  them  may 
feem  expedient.  If  thefe  principles  are  admitted* 
then  were  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
p 2 Rome* 
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Rome,  the  revolutions  which  freed  Switzerland 
and  Holland  from  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  the 
^evolution  of  i68§  in  this  country,  and  the  eman-  J 
ppation  of  America,  fuccefsful  ufurpations,  which  ;r! 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  furrounding  nations  to  de- 
ilroy,  a tiflue  of  fplendkl  crimes,  which  it  has  been 
the  error  of  hiftory  to  immortalize. 

By  this  official  difpatch,  what  was  before  | 
only  fufpieion,  was  converted  into  certainty  ; the 
league  againft  France  was  not  only  avowed,  but 
attempted  to  be  juftifted  ; the  French  nation  had 
announced  to  the  emperor,  that  they  (hould  confi- 
de r even  an  evafive  anfwer  as  a declaration  of 
-war  : the  anfwer  was  not  indeed  evafive,  it  was 
an  abfolute  refufal  to  comply  with  the  juft  requi- 
jfition  of  -France,  a refufal  accompanied  with  me- 
nace, infult,  and  outrage. 

Granting  even  that  there  did  exift  in 
"France  criminal  fa&ions*  was  it  for  the  emperor 
and  king  of  Pruffia  to  interfere  to  puniih  their 
Criminality?  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  jufhce 
alone  poflefled  the  right  of  judging  crimes  com- 
mitted in  France ; they  alone  had  the  right  of 
hurling  the  avenging  bolts  of  juftice  at  the  heads 
©f  confpirators ; the  French  people  alone,  and 
not  foreign  princes,  had  the  right  of  fhielding  the 
conftitution,  the  work  of  their  hands,  from  attack 
or  violation.  The  foreign  powers,  who  claimed 
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fitch  a right,  attacked,  by  the  very  claim,  the  fti- 
Vereignty  and  independence  of  the  French  nation. 

Altho’  this  declaration  of  prince  Kaunitz 
amounted  in  reality  to  a declaration  of  war,  yet 
the  French  nation,  anxious  to  fpare  themfelves 
the  danger  and  the  lofs,  which  muft  attend  even  a 
fuccefsful  conteft,  anxioUs  to  fpare  humanity  the 
torrents  of  blood,  which  muft  ftream  in  fuch  a 
conflict,  ftill  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  deplorable 
event,  by  further  negotiation. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  hdftile  preparations 
of  the  emperor  grew  every  day  more  alarming! 
Coblentz  refounded  with  the  din  of  arms ; an 
open  correfpondence  was  maintained  between  ther 
court  of  Vienna  and  the  emigrants,  men  tarnifhed 
with  diihonour,  and  fullied  with  the  crime  of  vio- 
lating and  outraging  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Our  readers  have  already  feen  the  refult  of  this 
negotiation  ; they  have  feen,  that  Auftria  violated 
exifting  treaties ; that  Leopold  excited  and  pro- 
duced a combination,  whofe  profefled  objebl  was 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  France, 
that  Francis  confirmed  this  offenfive  league,  that 
the  emigrants  were  allowed  to  make  hoftile  pre-  ' 
parations  in  the  German  dominions,  and  that  the 
king  of  Pruftia  declared,  by  his  ambaffador,  his 
concurrence  in  all  thefe  a<fts  of  hoftility.  Though, 
in  conference  of  thefe  a&s,  the  French  nation 
e 3 declared 
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declared  war,  we  fhould  hope  our  readers  arc 
quite  fatisfied  that  they  were  not  really  the  ag- 
greffors.- 

The  manifefto  iffued  by  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  in  confequence  of 
war  being  declared  againft  them  by  France,  is  a 
mafter-piece  of  its  kind.  But,  although  diplo- 
matic ingenuity  has  been  drained  to  the  utmoft  to 
retort  the  charge  of  aggreflion  on  the  French, 
there  are  particular  pafiages  in  it  highly  import- 
ant, inafmuch  as  they  confirm  the  hoftility  of 
ihefe  two  courts  againft  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution, and  as  the  juftification  of  their  condu£t 
is  grounded  on  them,  the  right  of  interfering  in 
*he  internal  government  of  an  independent  and 
fovereign  nation  is  affumed. 

The  manifefto  fets  out  with  faying  * that 
€ their  majefties,  not  content  with  communicat- 

* ing  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe  the  motives 

* which  oblige  them  to  go  to  war,  think  it  right 
to  enlighten  their  own  and  every  other  people, 

f refpe&ing  the  caufes  and  effects  of  the  late  de-  J 

* plorabje  revolution  in  France.*  Thus  they  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  very  outfet,  the  late  deplorable 
revolution,  or*,  in  other  words,  the  affumption  of 
the  legiflative  power  by  a people  quite  independ- 
ent of  their  imperial  and  royal  majefties,  to  be  the 
caufe  which  induces  them  to  go  to  war,  and  this  II 

they  I 
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they  call  a juft  caufe.  Prccifely  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple the  emprefs  of  Ruftia  might  juftly  pour  in 
innumerable  hordes  of  northern  barbarians,  and 
carry  fire,  fword  and  dcfolation  throughout  this 
country,  becaufe  a hundred  years  ago  we  chofc  to 
depofe  the  monarch  who  then  wielded  the  feeptre 
of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Their  imperial  and  royal  majefties  proceed 
to  fay,  that 1 this  juft  war  is  for  the  purpofe  of  fe- 
4 curing  to  France  her  religion,  happinefs,  indc- 
4 pendcnce,  and  realconftitutim  ; and  that  the  ufe 
4 which  they  are  about  to  make  of  the  forces 
4 committed  by  providence  to  their  difpofal,  will 
4 confole  mankind  for  the  unavoidable  evils  to 
4 which  war  has  already  expofed  them,  and  for 
4 that  blood  which  the  dlfturbers  of  public  tran - 
4 quility  may  yet  caufe  to  be  filed.* 

The  expreflion,  real  conftitutiofi,  is  of  con- 
fiderable  importance,  as  it  can  only  refer  to  the 
old  defpotifni  under  which  France  had  for  fo 
many  centuries  groaned  : the  reftoration  of  which 
their  imperial  and  royal  majefties  ftate  to  be  fo 
dcfirablc,  that  it  will  confole  mankind' for  the  un- 
avoidable evils  of  the  war  which  was  to  re-pro- 
duce it ! 

T H E manifefto  proceeds  to  fay,  that — 4 How- 
4 ever  celebrated  the  French  revolution  may  have 
4 unhappily  been,  it  is  entitled  to  no  better  name 
, l than 
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* than  fa&ion  and  rebellion.*  The  firft  national 
affembly  is  called  a criminal  affembly.  In  ano- 
ther place  it  is  faid  that  ‘ the  monarchy  was  over'- 
< turned  by  a mad  and  tumultuous  affembly ; re- 
1 bellious  fubje&s  deputed  to  the  fovereign,  to 
learn  his  decifionsi  and  to  receive  his  laws , pre- 
fumed to  di&ate  to  him  others  in  every  refpe& 
intolerable,  and  violently  pulled  down  that 
throne  which  they  were  called  to  fupport.  His 
moft  chriftian  majefty  at  length  thought  of  free- 
ing himfelf  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was 
detained,  and  of  placing  his  faered  perfon  in  a 
place  of  fafety,  by  retiring  to  the  frontiers  df 
France.  He  hoped  that  he  fiiould  then  be  able 
to  exert  himfelf  with  more  effe&  in  bringing 
back  his  fubje&s  to  a fenfe  of  duty,  and  in  fay- 
ing the  monarchy ; and  by  yielding  to  the  moft 
imperious  of  all  laws,  felf-prefervation,  his  moft 
chriftian  majefty  meant  folemnly  to  have  pro- 
tefted  againft  all  thofe  a&s  to  which  he  had  con- 
fented  during  his  captivity.  But  providence, 
which  in  its  wifdom  often  deranges,  for  the  in- 
ftru&ion*  of  mankind,  the  beft  concerted  plans, 
did  not  permit  a refolution,  fo  juft  and  lawful, 
to  be  fuccefsfully  executed.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  there  to  be  fufpended 
from  his  "authority  by  a decree  of  the  ujurping 
affembly,  as  if  any  power  on  earth  had  a right  of 

* palling 
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pacing  fo  infamous  and  odious  a fentence.  To 
regain  his  power,  the  king  figncd  an  acceptance 
of  the  conftitution  ; but  his  hand  was  in  chains, 
and  the  act  which  he  performed  was  invalid . 
All  powers,  filled  wi;h  indignation  at  this  hor- 
rid fpe£taclc,  had  already  concerted  meafures  for 
avenging  the  honour  cf  the  diadem . His  late  im- 
perial majerty  (Leopold)  by  his  circular  letter 
written  from  Padua,  invited  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  form  a confederation  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  convention  of  Pilnitz  determined 
thofe  circumftances  which  made  their  Im- 
perial and  Prurtian  majeflies  have  recourfe  to 
arms.* 

The  emigrants  arc  thus  chara&erifed  : 

* A prodigious  number,  however,  of 
faithful  Frenchmen,  banifhed  from  their  coun- 
try by  crimes  which  the^  had  feen,  and  of  which 
they  were  the  objefts,  imploring  in  vain,  at 
home,  timid  or  corrupt  judges,  and  laws,  which, 
in  order  to  opprefs  them,  were  made  to  fpeak  or 
be  filent,  as  might  be  mod  favourable  to  the  re- 
volution, ranged  thcmfclves  under  the  banner 
of  honour,  duty,  and  fidelity,  with  the  dount 
d’Artois  and  other  princes  of  the  blood,  who, 
like  them,  had  been  forced  to  exile  themfelves 
from  their  country.' 


4 Such, 
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i Such,  then,  is  the  French  revolution,  uti-* 
4 juft  and  illegal  in  its  principle,  horrid  in  the 
4 means  by  which  it  was  effedted,  and  difaftrotfs 

* in  its  confequences.  "Their  imperial  and  royal 
4 majejlies  can  no  longer  delay  to  fulfil  their  mu — % 
4 tual  engagements  to  deliver  mankind  from  fo  marly 
4 exccffes. 

4 The  whole  world  knows  that  it  was  ef- 
4 fential  to  the  French  monarchy,'  that  the  king 
4 fhouid  be  legiflatof,  that  he  Ihould  have  the  full 

* and  entire  difpofal  of  the  army,  that  he  ftiould 
4 caufe  juftice  to  be  adminiftered  to  his  fubjedts, 

4 that  he  ftiould  have  the  right  ©f  making  peace 

* and  war,  and,  in  a word,  that  plenitude  of  pow- 

* er  which  belongs  to  fovereignty.  But  it  is 
4 alfo  known  that  an  ufurping  aflembly,  leaving 
4 him  the  title  of  king,  which  they  conftdered  as 
% a gratification,  deprived  him  abfolutely  of  royal 
4 authority.* 

The  manifefto  concludes  with  threatening 
4 to  punifti,  in  a ftriking  manner,  all  refiftance 
4 to  their  arms.  To  give  up  the  city  of  Paris  to 
4 the  molt  dreadful  and  terrible  juftice,  from 
4 which  nothing  can  fave  it,  as  well  as  all  the 
4 other  cities  which  may  render  themfelves  its  ac- 
4 complices,  if  the  leaft  infult  Or  the  leaft  outrage 
4 is  offered  to  the  king^  the  queen,  or  the  royal 

4 family ; 
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• family ; and  if  that  city  does  not  endeavour  to 

• expiate  its  errors,  and  to  merit  the  interpofi- 
4 tion  and  good  offices  of  their  imperial  and  royal 

• majefties,  to  obtain  pardon  by  immediately  re- 

• (taring  liberty,  and  paying  every  due  honour  and 

• refpetf , to  their  moft  cbriftian  majefties.* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Commencement  of  the  Campaign— Rejignati on  of 
Rochambeau — Treachery  of  the  Court — Surren- 
der of  Longwy  and  Verdun — Retreat  of  the  Dube 
of  Brunfwick — Brilliant  Succefs  of  the  French 
Armies. 


w, 


E have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  taken 
conliderable  pains  to  afcertain  whether  the  cri-  ■ 
minality  connected  with  the  production  of  the 
war,  which  took  place  in  1792,  and  which  has 
fmce  raged  with  redoubled  fury,  be  jultly  attribut- 
able to  the  French  nation,  or  to  the  combined  pow- 
ers. In  inveltigating  this  point,  we  have  necefTa- 
rily  occupied  a great  deal  of  our  readers*  time ; 
but  we  trull,  that,  when  the  importance  of  the 
object  of  our  inveltigation  is  confidered,  we  fhall 
need  no  other  apology ; we  trull  that  we  have 
completely  proved,  that  although  France  declared 
. ' war,  Aullria  and  Prullia  commenced  hollilities. 
In  reviewing  the  checquered  fcene  which  the  mi- 
litary operations  of  the  war  prefents  to  us;  in 
♦ tracing  the  alternate  defeats  and  victories,  the  a!-] 
ternate  attacks  and  retreats  of  both  parties,  our  . 

narration 
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narration  will  be  concife  and  circumfcribcd ; for 
however  the  events  of  battles  may  be  blazoned  by 
fome  in  all  the  pomp  of  oftentatious  di£lion,  we 
think  war,  under  whatever  form  it  is  made  to  ap- 
pear, fo  detcftable,  that  we  regard  its  events,  how- 
ever fplendid  they  may  feem,  and  its  operations, 
with  whatever  (kill  and  genius  they  arc  dire&cd, 
as  loathfome  and  difgufting  obje&s.  Wc  hear 
the  fhouts  of  \i&ory,  but  our  cars  are  at  the  fame 
time  rent  with  the  fhricks  of  the  wounded  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying;  we  fee  the  viftor  borne 
aloft  in  his  car  of  triumph;  we  fee  its  wheels 
fmoke  along  the  plain,  but  we  fee  them  at  the 
fame  time  dripping  with  gore,  and  crufliing  the 
proflratr  and  unreftfting  enemy. 

When  a mighty  nation  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  men  look  up  arms  to  refift  unprovoked 
aggrefiion,  and  to  defend  the  objc£l  of  their  enthu- 
fiaflic  affc£lion,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  efforts  would  have  been  proportionate  to  the 
caufc  in  which  they  were  exerted,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  crowned  with  the  fuccefs  they 
merited.  At  the  commencement  of  the  prefer.* 
war,  how  are  wc  difappointed  ! Notwithftand- 
ing  the  advantage  of  being  the  firft  to  take  the 
field,  nofwithftanding  the  facrcd  caufc  in  which 
they  were  fighting,  notwithltanding  the  enthufi- 
aftn  with  which  they  were  animated,  we  find  the 
c French 
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French  baffled  in  every  attempt  they  made  to 
render  the  enemy’s  country  the  feat  of  war,  and 
on  all  points  driven  back  to  their  own  territory, 
difpirited  and  confounded.  There  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  this  extraordinary  ill  fuccefs 
5s  to  be  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  thofe 
Jioftile  to  liberty,  with  vyhom  France  at  this  mo- 
ment fvvarmed,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and 
to  the  weaknefs  or  perfidy  of  the  king,  which, 
combined  or  feparately,  completely  paralifed  the 
armies. 

Rocha m beau,  who  had  already  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty  reaped  a harveft  of  laurels  in 
America,  was  appointed  to  the  fupreme  com- 
mand of  the  national  forces ; but  probably  dif- 
covering  and  detefting  the  crooked  policy  of  the 
court,  he  foon  manifefted  fymptoms  of  difguft, 
and  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  give 
the  fanction  of  his  name  to  a plan  of  operations 
Tfyhich  he  difapproved.  The  principal  army  of 
the  French  nation,  confiding  of  nearly  100,000 
men,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  by  the  northern 
frontier,  and  invade  the  Auflrian  Netherlands  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  from  their  (mown  dif- 
affe&ion  to  the  tyranny  and  ufurpation  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  it  was  fuppofed,  wou*d  rather 
than  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  complete  fuc- 
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fccfs  would  have  attended  the  operations  of  this 
formidable  army,  if  it  had  not  been  unncceiTarily 
and  without  any  apparent  motive,  divided  into  fe- 
vcral  feparate  bodies.  Marfhal  Luckner  was  or- 
dered to  make  himfclf  matter  of  the  important  de- 
files of  Porentru,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  fevcral  French  provinces.  Gen.  Kellerman, 
with  8oco  men,  w'as  to  mafk  the  ttrong  fortrefs 
of  Luxemburgh,  in  order  to  alarm  the  enemy  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  more  dcfencelcfs 
parts  of  the  Low  Countries.  La  Fayette  was  di- 
rected to  advance  towards  Arlon,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  communication  between  Namur  and  Luxem- 
burgh, and,  after  taking  Civet,  to  form  the  fiege 
cf  Namur.  Lieutenant-General  Biron,  at  the 
head  of  10,000  choice  troops,  was  ordered  to  at- 
tack Mons ; and  in  cafe  the  attack  proved  fuccefs- 
ful,  to  advance  rapidly  againft  BrufTels,  which  it 
was  calculated  would  fall  about  the  fame  time  as 
Namur.  M.  Elbecq,*  with  a detachment  of 

• The  b'ilortan  of  the  New  Annual  Remitter  fays,  the 
leader  of  this  detachment  was  M.  Carlt  which  is  certainly  c »- 
roncous.  The  fa*t  b,  that  the  detail  of  the  military  op  ra- 
tions in  that  work,  as  far  at  lead  as  regards  the  commerce- 
punt  of  the  campaign  is  taken,  not  from  the  official  difpatches 
and  reports  of  the  Frcn.h  generals  and  minillers,  but  is  a literal 
tran  iLtion  of  a letter  from  Valenciennes,  inferred  in  the  M»h 
nitcur  of  (be  a!  May,  179?,  which  tomes  to  us  with  do  autho- 
rity whatever. 

1200  men, 
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1200  men,  was  to  march  againft  Furnes*  white 
Field- Marfhal  Theobold  Dillon  received  direc- 
tions to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  by  mak- 
ing a rapid  movement  with  ten  battalions  of  ca- 
valry towards  Tournay.  The  principal  part  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Rochambeau 
was  to  fupport  thefe  different  attacks.  No  effen- 
tial  advantage  would  probably  have  been  obtained 
from  this  plan  of  operations,  even  if  the  attacks 
had  been  well  conducted  by  the  generals,  and  well 
fupported  by  the  foldiers ; but  this  ill-concerted 
plan  was  completely  baffled  by  a fpirit  of  diftruft 
and  mutiny,  which  very  fuddenly  arofe  in  the 
French  army,  and  which,  when  we  refledt  on  the 
powerful  motives  which  prompted  them  to  do 
their  duty,  and  on  the  aftonifhing  courage  they 
have  fince  manifefted,  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for,  unlefs  by  fuppofing  their  fufpicion  and  dif- 
truft  to  have  been  well  founded.  A fudden  cry 
of  4 Sauve  qui  pent ,’  was  heard- when  Dillon’s  ar- 
my was  in  the  heat  of  the  battle ; the  found  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  quarter  where  the  ge- 
neral Hood,  and  inftantly  his  foldiers  fufpedted  and 
exclaimed  4 Treafon.’  A precipitate  flight  en- 
fued,  and  Dillon,  unfortunate  if  he  was  innocent, 
fell  under  the  fwords  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
protected  him. 

The  failure  of  fuccefs  attending  the  whole 
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attack  of  the  Northern  army,  but  particularly  the 
difgraceful  and  atrocious  murder  of  M.  Dillon, 
excited  a lively  and  vehement  fenfation  at  Paris, 
and  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.*  When  this 
had  fubhded,  and  the  national  aflembly  came  to 
inquire  into  thecaufes  of  thedifaftcr,  it  was  found 
that  the  different  detachments  had  been  very  ill 
fupplied  with  ammunition  and  provifions,  and 
that  ieveral  battalions  of  the  national  guards  had 
not  even  been  furnifhed  with  mufquets.  In  con- 
fequence  of  their  difafter,  the  principal  part  of  the 
army  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Valenciennes, 
under  the  walls  of  which  fortrefs,  after  fending  a 

* Imyartiality  compels  us  to  obferve,  that  the  emotion  of 
horror  and  detection  excit  d by  this  event,  though  general, 
was  not  univerfal.  An  individual,  then  obfeure,  but  who  has 
fince  obtained  f.>  terrible  a celebrity,  Marat,  a man  of  whom 
we  fhall  have  freruent  occaiion  to  fpeak  with  difgull  and  ab- 
horrence, caufed  to  be  diftributed,  at  the  very  door  of  the  na_ 
tjonal  afTembly,  a libel  couched  in  the  following  terms.  4 Six 

* months  ago  I predicted  that  our  general;, all  of  th£m  lacqueys 

* of  the  court,  would  betray  the  nation,  and  deliver  up  the 
4 frontiers.  My  onlv  hop:  is,  that  the  foldiers  wiJ  open  their 
‘ eyes,  and  that  the  firft  thing  they  do,  will  be  to  mafl'acre  ail 
‘ their  Gencials.1  This  infamous  invitation  to  maflacre  was 
denounced  to  the  afi'embly,  who  almoft  unanimously  voted  ibat 
there  were  grounds  of  accufation  againfl  its  author.  The  con- 
fluence was  that  Marat’s  newfpaper,  called  L’ami  du  Pcup'.e, 
the  next  day,  invited  the  peo,  le  * to  attack,  with  fire  and 
4 fword,  the  gangrened  m jority  of  the  national  afi'embly,  tell— 
c it.g  them,  that  it  is  neccfTary  to  feparutc  the  found  members, 

* but  (0  bum  the  whole  body.1 
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iftrong  detachment  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of 
Lille,  they  remained  difpirited  at  their  ill  fuccefs, 
and  their  minds  gloomy  with  fufpicion  of  trea- 
chery on  the  part  of  their  leaders:  for  they  recol- 
lected that  they  had  always  found  the  enemy  ready 
to  receive  them,  as  if  previoufly  informed  of  their 
attack,  and  that  for  two  days  they  had  been  with- 
out provifion.  Thefe  brave  men,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  reap  the  laurels  of  victory  on  the  fertile 
plains  'of  Flanders,  were  compelled  to  rerpain 
cooped  up  in  their  camp,  in  daily  expectation  of 
feeing  their  own  country  made  the  feat  of  war, 
and  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  an  intuiting  and 
victorious  enemy.  The  only  column  of  the 
French  army,  which  met  with  any  thing  like  fuc- 
cefs,  was  that  commanded  by  La  Fayette.  After 
two  or  three  fuccefsful  Ikirmifhes,  this  general 
was  advancing  rapidly,  in  order  to  form  the  fiege 
of  Namur  ; but  in  confequence  of  the  retreat  of 
Luckner,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  towards 
Givet,  for  fear  of  being  furrounded,  and  in  his  re- 
treat was  not  unmolefted  by  the  Auftrians.  Ro- 
chambeau  was  now  determined  to  refign  his  com- 
mand, and  the  letter  in  which  he  figtiified  his  in- 
tention to  the  king,  and  which  he  exprefsly  de- 
fied might  be  made  public,  was  fmgularly  bold 
and  explicit.  6 I am  forry,’  fays  the  veteran 
champion  of  liberty,  ‘to  announce  to  your  ma- 
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« jetty  the  ill  fucccfs  which  has  attended  the  plan 
* of  attack  I was  compelled  to  adopt.  As  it  ap- 
4 pears,  lire,  I am  to  remain  a mere  paflive  piece 
4 on  the  chefs-board,  liable  to  be  eternally  thwart- 
4 ed  and  compelled  to  adopt  meafures  my  judg- 
4 ment  difapproves,  it  becomes  high  time  for  me 
4 to  refign  a fituation  I cannot  confcientioufly  rc- 
4 tain.  I am,  however,  ready  to  throw  myfclf 
4 into  the  firft  fortrels  that  is  threatened  by  the 
4 enemy,  and  while  the  fmalleft  portion  of  vigour 
4 remains  within  me,  defend  the  entrenchments 
4 againtt  the  enemies  of  my  country.* 

Luckner,  who  had  fucecedcd  in  poflefling 
himfelf  of  the  defiles  of  Porcntru,  refigned  the 
command  of  this  army,  which  will  in  future  be 
tlillinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  to  Gen.  Cuftine,  and  aflumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  northern  army  as  fuccelfor  to 
Rochambeau.  Offenfive  operations  were  once 
more  commenced  againtt:  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, and  this  fecund  attack  was  attended  with 
much  better  fuccefs  than  the  former  one,  for  the 
French  armies,  after  a flight  reliftance,  made 
themfclves  matters  of  St.  Ghiflain,  Courtray, 
Mcnin,  and  Yprcs.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  fuc- 
cefs attended  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  foldiers, 
while  the  treachery  of  the  court  was  able  to  undo 
in  a moment  that  which  the  fatigue  and  blood  of 
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the  army  had  atchieved  by  days  of  laborious  glory. 
Early  in  July,  at  the  exprefs  command  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  Luckner  evacuated  all  his  con- 
quers, and  the  army  retired  once  more  under  the 
walls  of  Valenciennes.  Luckner,  in  a letter  to 
the  aflembly  after  the  revolution  of  the  loth  of 
Augufl:,  exprefies  his  hopes,  ‘ that  now  the  king  is 
* depofed f he  fhall  not  again  be  ordered  to  retire 
*■  when  he  next  enters  the  Austrian  Netherlands.* 
Amidst  the  various  fuccefies  of  their  ar- 
mies, the  fpirit  of  the  French  people  remained 
uniform  and  undaunted.  Indignant  at  the  mani- 
fefi  infincerity  and  treachery  of  the  king,  they  an- 
ticipated with  anxiety,  but  without  fear,  the  new 
revolution  which  they  knew  this  infincerity  and 
treachery  were  calculated  to  produce.  In  the 
hifiories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are  accufiomed 
from  our  earliefi  youth  to  read,  with  emotion  bor- 
dering on  enthufiafm,  the  a&s  of  patriotifm  they 
contain  : in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
revolution,  >ve  meet  with  numberlefs  infiances  of 
a fimilar  kind. — Among  thefe  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions which  were  daily  prefented  at  the  bar  of  the 
afiembly,  often  by  anonymous  citizens*  for  fup- 
porting  the  expence  of  the  war,  hold  a difi in- 
guifhed  pre-eminence.  The  moment  war  was 
declared,  people  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages  croud- 
ed  to  offer  patriotic  gifts  on  the  altar  of  their  coun* 
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cry.  The  old  brought  money  : thofe  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  in  language  the  mod  glowing,  pant- 
ed to  expofe  their  lives  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  : 
women  facrificcd  even  their  ornaments  : and  chil- 
dren lifped  the  offer  of  their  toys.  A deputation 
of  thefe  tender  votaries  of  freedom,  being  admitted 
into  the  alfembly,  addrclfcd  the  members  in  the 
following  terms.  4 Lcgiflators  ! wc  bring  thirty 
4 livres  in  fpccic,  which  we  have  raifed  among 
4 ourfclvcs,  and  which  we  offer  as  our  final  1 but 
4 patriotic  contribution  towards  carrying  on  the 
4 war.  We  pledge  ourfelves  to  abftain  from  plea- 
4 fures,  however  legitimate,  that  we  may  have  it 
4 in  our  power  to  make  a further  donation.  Why 
4 are  our  arms  too  weak  to  hurl  dcftruCtion  at 
4 thofe  who  have  confpired  againft  our  country’s 
4 freedom  ! Why  are  our  feet  too  tender  to  per- 
4 mit  us  to  walk,  what  do  I fay,  to  fly  againft  ty- 
4 rants ! But  our  enemies  will  gain  nothing  by 
4 the  delay.  Our  courage,  like  inflamed  nitre  in  a 
4 ftate  of  compreflion,  will  become  as  an  impetu- 
4 ous  tiiunder  to  crulh  defpots.  Till  then  we 
4 fhall  not  ceafc  to  ftretch  out  our  fuppliant  hands, 
4 and  implore  the  protection  of  the  Great  God  fo£ 
4 our  brave  fellow-citizens  fighting  in  the  caufc 
4 of  liberty,  and  happy  fhall  we  be  hereafter  to 
4 fupply  the  place  of  thofe  whom  death  may  fnatch 
4 away  while  combating  in  fo  facrcd  a caufc.  Lc- 
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1 giflators  ! think  not  that  a cold  and  feeble  fenth 
< ment  actuates  us.  No — we  feel  the  full  value 
€ of  liberty,  we  cherifh  its  facred  flame,  and  re* 

6 gard  our  fenfibility  to  its  benefits  as  one  of  the 
* mod  glorious  effe&s  of  the  glorious  revolution/ 
As  the  prefent  ismieant  to  be  a (ketch  of  the 
events  of  the  war,  it  is  not  at  all  incumbent  on  us 
to  enter  on  the  very  important  fcene  which  the  in- 
terior of  France  exhibited  at  that  period.  We 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  dating  it  to  be  ouif 
opinion  that  the  condudfc  of  La  Fayette,  in  quit- 
ting the  army  entruded  to  his  command,  and  en- 
deavouring by  his  prefence  at  Paris  to  overawe 
the  legiflature,-  was  highly  improper,  and  that  hi$ 
fubfequent  defertion  accompanied  by  his  flaff,  and 
carrying  with  him  the  military  ched,  was  highly 
criminal;  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  treachery ; and  that,  but  for  the  in- 
furre&ion  of  the  ioth  of  Augufl,  a counter-revo- 
lution would  have  been  produced,  and  the  terribld 
vengeance  announced  in  the  manifeflo  of  the  Dukd 
of  Brunfwick  actually  infli&ed  on  Paris.  Wd 
think  the  very  circumdance  of  fo  cautious  and 
experienced  a general  as  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  France,  without  fe- 
curing  all  the  frontier  towns,*  as  clearly  indicating 
his  reliance  on  internal  treachery;  and  we  regard 
the  naked  and  unprovided  date  of  Verdun  and 
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Longwy,  and  their  confcqucnt  inability  to  refifl 
the  enemy,  as  the  cleared  manifeftation  of  this 
treachery.  But  our  fentiments  refpc£ling  the 
uvents  which  took  place  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  days  immediately  fubfequent,  are 
>ery  different  from  thofc  we  entertain  of  the  ioth 
of  Augud.  We  regard  them  as  forming  an  inde- 
lible blot  on  the  French  revolution  ; a difgrace  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  neither  to  be  palliated  nor  for- 
gotten ; an  outrage  againd  humanity,  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  fame  bloody  lid  which  contains  the 
murderous  horrors  of  Sr.  Bartholomew,  the  Sici- 
lian Vefpers,  and  the  mafiacre  of  Glencoe. 

When,  in  confequcnce  of  the  fufpcnfion  of 
the  authority  of  the  king,  treachery  no  longer  af- 
fidcd  the  efforts  of  the  combined  armies,  a fpeedy 
dop  was  put  to  their  progrefs.  The  Audrians 
under  Clairfayt  found  Lille  an  invincible  obftacle 
to  their  further  progrefs,  and  the  Pruftians  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  after  advancing  a con- 
fidcrablc  way  towards  Paris,  were  fuddenly  com- 
pelled by  famine,  difeafe,  and  the  military  fkiil  of 
Dumourier  (who  had  now  afTumcd  the  command 
of  the  French  army)  to  make  a precipitate  and 
difgracelul  retreat.  So  perfc&ly  was  the  tide  of 
affairs  turned,  fo  great  was  the  vigor  infulcd  into 
the  Republican  foldicrsof  France,  that  after  com- 
I pletcly  driving  their  enemies  before  them,  and 
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gaining  the  immortal  vi&ory  of  Gemappe,  they 
purfued  their  advantages  with  the  utmoft  rapidity, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  were  in  pof-  $ 
feffion  of  the  whole  of.  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
the  fortrefs  of  Luxemburg^  excepted.  The  ar- 
my of  the  Rhine  under  Cuftine  was  not  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  than  the  Northern  army  under  D umourier . 
Worms,  Spires,  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Mentzr,  and 
the  wealthy  city  of  Frankfort,  fell  into  the  hands  Jj 
of  the  French.  The  moft  brilliant  fuccefs  indeed- 
attended  every  motion  of  the  French  armies;  for, 
befides  the  aftonifhing  advantages  we  have  thus 
rapidly  enumerated,  war  having  been  declared 
againft  the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  grounds  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  thofe  which  'produced  the  contcft 
between  France  and  Auftria,  the  whole  of  Savoy 8 
Nice,  and  the  adjoiniug  countries,  yielded  to  the 
French  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Origin  cf  the  IV cr  between  the  Republic  if  France 
and  the  Kingdom  cf  Great  Britain  itrvefii gated. 


E have  feen  the  Angular  alternation  of  fuc- 
cefs  which  the  contending  parties  experienced  in 
the  courfe  of  the  firft  campaign  of  the  war.  Wo 
have  witneiled  the  feries  of  difafters  which  tar- 
nilheu  the  luftre  of  the  French  arms,  while  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  a perfidious  king; 
foldiers  fent  into  the  field  without  arms  ; armies 
unfupplied  with  provifions ; a plan  of  military 
operations  forced  on  the  generals;  an  army,  vi&o- 
jious  notwithftanding  thefe  obftacies,  compelled 
to  abandon  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  valour  ; 
and  rtrongly  fortified  towns,  forming  the  bulwark 
of  the  country,  given  up  by  the  treachery  of  their 
governors,  or  compelled  to  yield  to  the  firft  attack 
of  the  enemy,  from  the  total  want  of  every  thing 
neceifiiry  to  fuftain  a liege.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  fulficicntly  account  for  the  alarrtiing  pro- 
grefs  made  at  the  onfet  by  the  Auftiians  and  Pruf- 
lians.  But  wc  have  alfo  feen,  when,  by  the  fuf- 
pailion  of  the  king,  the  caufc  of  the  ill  fucccls  of 
ii  the 
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fhe  French  armies  was  removed,  thefe  victorious 
invaders  compelled  to  abandon  with  precipitation 
the  conquefts  they  had  made,  and  yield  a confider- 
able  part  of  their  own  territory  to  the  refiftkfs 
impetuofity  of  the  French.  The  promife  which 
the  French  general  made  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, while  the  allies  were  ft  ill  in  the  heart  of 
France,  of  entering  Bruflfels  before  Chriftmas, 
appeared  an  empty  and  an  idle  boaft.  Happy 
■would  it  have  been  for  England,  happy  for  the 
■world,  if  the  terrible  punctuality  with  which  the 
French  foldiers  enabled  their  general  to  fulfil  his 
promife,  had  been  a folemn  warning  to  the  fur- 
jounding  nations*  to  defift  from  the  unprincipled 
attempt  of  forcing  on  the  citizens  of  France  a 
form  of  government  they  with  reafon  abhorred. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  war  between 
this  country  and  France,  we  fball  inquire  on 
■whom  the  charge  of  the  original  aggreflion  reds, 
•with  the  fame  induftry  and  impartiality  with 
which  we  inveftigated  the  fame  point,  in  treating 
«f  the  origin  of  the  war  between  France  and  thofe 
of  the  allied  kings,  who  were  the  firft  to  enter  the 
:field.  It  will  be  previoufly  neceflary  to  examine 
the  condu&  which  the  French  nation  obferved 
with  regard  to  England,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  revolution,  and  alfo  the  light  in  which  that 
revolution  was  viewed  by  the  Englifh  nation. 


It 
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It  is  to  be  obferved  that,  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  Englifh  books  and  Englifh 
opinions  had  beep  very  favorably  received  in 
France,  By  means  of  numerous  tranflations,  the 
French  nation  became  acquainted  with  our  bell 
authors,  and  read  with  particular  avidity  fuch  of 
them  as  had  made  political  fcicnce  the  objed  of 
their  inveftigition.  We  think  we  do  not  go  too 
far  in  averting,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
gave  rife  to  the  glorious  emancipation  of  France, 
and  which  has  fince  operated  with  fuch  peculiar 
energy  on  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  is  at  lead  a* 
much  to  be  attributed  to  the  labors  of  Milton,  of 
Sidney,  and  of  Locke,  as  to  thofe  of  Montefquieu, 
of  Rondeau,  and  of  Voltaire.  Ad  lug  as  the 

French  nation  did  on  principles  exa&Iy  limilar  to 
thofe  which  gave  rife  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
they  were  difpofed  to  regard  with  peculiar  fympa- 
thy  and  admiration  a people  in  whofc  deps  they 
profefied  to  walk.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Englilh 
Nation  and  the  Engliih  couditution  were  never 
mentioned  in  France  but  with  the  mod  profound 
refped  and  veneration.  In  a'report  made  by  M. 
Fran^ais  dc  Nantes,  April  26,  1792,  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  lie  was  the  organ,  fpcaks  of 
England  in  thefe  terms : ‘Wc  will  refped  tho 
4 governments  of  other  nations,  whether  they  bo 
4 our  allies  or  neutral  in  the  prefent  corned. 
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4 Above  all,  we  will  not  fuffer  fuch  an  outrage  on 
4 the  Englifh  nation  as  to  fuppofe,  for  a ftn'gUf 
4 moment,  that  they  will  join  the  defpots  who 
4 have  confpired  again  ft  us.  In  this  great  ftrug- 
between  liberty  and  flavery,  ltot  a fingle  En- 

* glifhfnan  will  furely  be  found  fufiiciently  bafe* 
s fufticiendy  unmindful  of  what  he  himfclf  is,  to 

.*  take  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of  defpotifm.  Eng- 
rland  is  a great,  a generous,  a free  nation.  Let 
4 me  be  permitted  here  to  offer,  in  the  n&isne  of 
4 France,  the  homage  fo  juftly  due  to  the  Englifh 
4 people,  a people  among  whom  I firft  breathed 

* the  air  of  liberty,  and  whofe  breafts  the  moft 
4 manly  virtues  have  chofen  for  their  refidence.* 
That  thefe  were  not  merely  the  fentimentsof  an 
individual,  but  of  the  whole  affembly,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  reiterated  burfts  of  applaufe  with 
which  they  were  received.-— Again,  on  May  ift, 
r79i?,  when  a queftion  relating  to  juries  was  un- 
der difcuffion,  Charles  Duval,  a member  of  the 
affembly,  ftized  the  opportunity  of  paying  the 
moft  flattering  compliment  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

* In  England,  a foreigner,  in  a ftate  of  accufa- 

* tion,  is  fure  that  at  leaft  one  half’of  theory,  who 
r are  to  decide  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence,  will 
4 be  compofed  of  his  own  countrymen,  if  fo  many 
4 can  be  found,  at  all  events,  of  foreigners  who, 
c being  like  himfelf,  aliens,  will  doiibtlefs  be  dif- 

4 pofed 
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f pofcd  to  examine  the^cirannftances  of  the  cafe 

* with  the  utmofl  attention,  and  give  to  the  ac~ 

* cufed  party  every  indulgence  confident  with 

* equity.  This  is  one  more  proof  of  the  extreme 

* refpeft  the  Englilh  people  pay  to  the  rights  of 
c humanity.  Let  us  haften  to  borrow  from  them 
c this  juft  and  falutary  law ; already  have  we 

* adopted  and  perfected  the  greater  part  pf  their 

* inftitutions;  let  us  not  delay  to  add  to  the  num- 
1 ber  this  which  I have  fubmiUed  to  your  confi- 

* deration.’  Number lefs  inftances  of  a fimilar 
kind  might,  if  it  were  ncceffary,  be  adduced,  but 
we  lhall  content  ourfelves  with  citing  thofe  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  moft  important.  When, 
in  confequcncc  of  the  probability  of  war  between 
England  and  Spain,  the  court  of  Madrid  required 
of  France  the  aid  ftipulated  by  the  family  com- 
pa  ft ; the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  in  a report  which 
he  delivered  from  the  diplomatic  committee  on 
this  fubjeft,  exclaimed,  4 Perhaps  the  moment  is 
, approaching  when  liberty, ^triumphant  in  both 
< hemifphcrcs,  (hall  accoqfJpHh  the  wifti  of  philo- 
4 fophy,  by  delivering  the  human  fpecies  from  tho 
4 ncccllity  of  war.  What  is  it  but  an  inlidious 
4 fyftctn  of  politics  that  has  hitherto  reprefemed 
1 as  our  rival  a nation  whofc  fteps  we  have  fol- 
4 lowed,  whofc  brilliant  example  has  been  a light 
i to  Jirc&  us  in  the  attainment  of  our  liberties, 
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* and  with  whom  fo  many  new  motives  lead  us  to 
‘cultivate  a good  underftanding  !*  Another  very 
ftriking  inftance  which  occurred  afforded  the  na- 
tional aflembly  a further  opportunity  of  manifeft- 
ing  how  earneftly  they  wifhed  to  avoid  giving 
Umbrage  to  England.  The  comhiander  of  the  J 
French  fhip  Emanuel  having  made  fome  trifling 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Englifh  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  the  diplomatic  committee  was 
ordered  to  make  a formal  report  to  the  aflembly 

©n  the  fubjeft,  and  a decree  was  in  confequence 
pafled,  dating  ‘ that  the  French  nation  earneftly 

* defired  to  maintain  with  England  that  harmony 
and  friendfhip  which  ought  to  fubfift  between 

* two  nations  of  freemen,  and  the  king  was  fhere- 

* fore  invited  to  caufe  the  captain  of  the  veflel  to  m 

* be  punifhed,  and  reftitution  to  be  inftantly  made 

* to  the  Englifh  for  the  injury  fuftained.’  At 
the  critical  moment  when  hoftilities  might  pofli- 
bly  have  been  prevented  between  France  and  1 
Auftria,  the  king  of  the  French,  by  advice  of  the 
popular  minifter^who  then  directed  his  counfels* 
and  who  may  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
©rgans  of  the  whole  country,  wrote  a remarkable 
confidential  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  where- 
in he  ftrongly  urged  the  neccflity  of  forming  a 
very  clofe  connexion  between  the  two  countries, 
which  heobferYed  would  in  all  probability  enfure 
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peace  to  Europe  ; but  to  this  a diflant  and  cvafive 
anfwer  was  returned.  Still  further  to  prove  the 
flrong  defire  of  the  French  people  to  conciliate 
England,  we  (hall  adduce  an  inftancc  which  oc- 
curred fo  late  as  the  13th  of  January,  1793,  a Pc~ 
riod  at  which  France  may  rcafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  feel  nofmall  irritation  al  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  Blackwood,  a naval  lieutenant  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  having  been  convidcd 
of  high  treafon  againft  the  French  nation,  in  com- 
ing to  France  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  ading  as 
agent  for  forae  emigrants,  of  tranfmitting  them 
property  no  longer  belonging  to  them,  but  to  the 
republic,  and  of  being  implicated  in  a confpiracy 
to  reftore  royalty,  was  ncverthelcfs  liberated  ami 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  the  convention  de- 
claring, by  a formal  decree,  4 that  while  the  Eng- 
« lifh  government  perfecuted  with  the  uttnofl  ri- 
4 gor  French  citizens  who  happened  to  be  iu  Eng- 
4 land,  fo  as  even  to  fufpend  the  habeas  corpus  in 
• their  regard,  the  French  nation  would  not  thcre- 
4 fore  elefift  from  the  franknefs  and  hofpitality  lb 
4 peculiarly  the  charaderiftics  of  a free  people. 
4 They  were  therefore  willing  to  grant  every  iq- 
4 diligence  to  Henry  Blackwood,  and  to  fuppofc 
4 him  not  criminal  but  milled.’ 

These  inftances  are  fufHcicnt  to  prove  the 
friendly  difpofition  of  France  towards  England. 
Indeed  a condud  of  this  kind  was  not  more  their 

duty 
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duty  than  their  intered ; for  what  motive  coul(J 
there  be  to  induce  the  French  to  commit  hodility 
againfl  England  ? The  combination  againd  them 
was  already  of  the  mod  alarming  kind,  and  they 
mull  have  been  the  mod  contemptible  of  ideots  to 
widi  to  render  it  dill  more  tremendous  by  provok- 
ing the  enmity  of  fo  powerful  a nation  and  fo  for- 
midable an  antagonid  as  England.  We  diall 
now  turn  to  the  other  fide  of  the  picture,  and  ex- 
amine if  during  the  period  between  the  French  re- 
volution and  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
fame  pacific  and  conciliating  difpofition  exided  on 
the  part^of  the  Englifh  government. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  people  wa$ 
certainly  not  originally  hodile  to  the  French  re- 
volution. It  in  fome  degree  refembled  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  the  centenary  of  which  had  been 
celebrated  but  a year  before  the  glorious  event  in 
France,  by  civil  fedivals  and  remarkable  demonT 
ftrations  of  joy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many 
of  the  focieties,  the  profefled  objeft  of  which  was 
to  preferve  throughout  the  country,  in  their  full 
vigor,  the  principles  on  which  that  revolution  was 
founded,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  November 
5,  1789,  took  particular  notice  Of  the  important 
event  which  had  jud  occurred  in  France.  The 
Revolution  Society  of  London  took  the  lead  on 
this  occafion.  After  hearing  a fermon  from  the 
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Jurtly  celebrated  Dr.  Price,  replete  with  fenti- 
fhenfs  of  the  purefl  benevolence,  and  glowing 
with  eloquent  exultation  at  the  emancipation  of 
France,  this  fociety  unanimoufly  voted  an  addrefs 
of  congratulation  to  the  Conflituent  AiTcmbly  of 
France,  which  was  figned  by  their  prcfidcnt  tho 
earl  of  Stanhope,  and  by  him  tranfmitted  to  Paris. 
The  fympmthy  and  enthufiafm  wliich  the  admirer* 
of  tire  revolution  of  1688  felt  at  the  French  revo- 
lution, w'ere  quite  natural  and  to  be  expelled; 
fince  the  principle  was  in  either  cafe  the  fame, 
A VIRTUOUS  RESISTANCE  AGAINST  OPPRES- 
SION: and  if,  in  forming  their  conflrtutlon,  the 
French  legiflators  did  not  choofe  fervilely  to  imi- 
tate their  neighbours,  but  to  extend  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality  a little  further  ; if  in  the 
wide  and  almoft  unexplored  fea  of  political  invef- 
tigation,  they  had  the  courage  to  fleer  their  bark 
further  than  former  navigators  had  ventured;  the 
Englifh  people  were  not  difpofed  to  view  the  at- 
tempt with  the  fcowling  eye  of  diflruft  and  jea- 
loufy.  If,  when  the  turrets  of  the  baflillc  fell, 
when  its  dungeons  difappeared,  when  the  fetters 
of  thofe  who  had  been  bound  for  ages  w ere  broken, 
fome  Caflaudra  had  announced  that,  in  the  fliort 
fpace  of  three  years  an<(  a half,  the  treafure,  the 
valor,  the  blood  of  Englifhmen,  would  be  expend- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  rebuild  thefc  turrets,  to  dig 
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frefh  dungeons,  or  to  forge  new  fetters*  fuch  a 
prophecy  would  have  been  received  with  the  fmile 
of  incredulity,  or  the  frown  of  indignation. 

But  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  Englifh  nation 
rejoiced  at  the  French  revolution,  it  muft  be  ac-; 
knowledged  that  the  dreadful  and  difgraceful 
events  of  the  2d  of  September  ftaggered  even  the 
warmed  friends  of  liberty.  Previoufly,  however, 
to  this  day  of  infamy  and  blood,  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment, with  a great  majority,  of  the  higher  or- 
ders,  manifefted  a difapprobation  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  French  legiflators,  in  deftroy- 
ing  privileges  and  decreeing  equal  rights,  made 
the  privileged  orders  of  every  country  their  inve- 
terate enemies.  The  memorable  fitting  of  the 
4th  of  Augufl,  during  which,  in  a fingle  night,  all 
privileges,  and  all  power  of  oppreflion,  experi- 
enced an  utter  abolition,  filled  the  ariftocracy  of 
the  world  with  aftonifhment  and  difmay.  The 
nobles  were  offended  beyond  meafure  at  the  de- 
finition of  titles  and  the  right  of  primogeniture; 
and  the  clergy  regarded  with  holy  jiorror  the  abo- 
lition of  tythes  and  the  diminution  of  ecclefiaflical 
revenue.  When  w#  confider  the  aftonifhing 
wealth  and  patronage  of  thefe  two  orders  of  men 
jn  England,  we  fhali  be  the  lefs  furprifed  at  the 
change  which  they  were  Enabled  to  operate  in  the, 
public  opinion.  Unfortunately,  befides  the  great 
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influence  they  already  poffcflcd,  their  power  of  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  the  people  was  increafcd  to 
an  almoft  incalculable  extent,  by  the  acceflion  of 
the  fplendid  talents  of  one  of  the  mofl  eminent 
men  of  the  country.  The  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke,  the  man  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  had  been  the  eloquent  and  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  freedom  ; the  man  who,  during  the  ardor 
of  youth  and  the  vigor  of  manhood,  had  been  the 
enthnfiaftic  admirer  of  republicanifm,  and  had 
openly  abcUed  the  refinance  of  America ; the 
man  who  had  prayed  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ame- 
rican arms,  who  had  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  re- 
publican general  Montgomery,  who  had  exulted 
at  the  vi&ories  of  the  republican  general  Wafh- 
ington,  who  had  protefted  againft  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  Mr.  Laurens,  the  chief  magiftrate,  as  he 
called  him,  of  the  greateft  republic  in  the  world  ; 
this  man  became  in  the  decline  of  life  a complete 
apoftate  from  his  former  opinions.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  in  his  dotage,  he  no  longer  pof- 
fefTcd  the  vigor  of  intcllc&  and  ftrength  of  judg- 
ment which  had  marked  his  better  days ; he  ff ill 
retained  his  fplendid  eloquence,  his  inimitable  ta- 
lents for  perfuafion  and  the  power  of  making  the 
worfe  appear  the  better  caufc.  Almoft  immedi- 
ately after  the  gratulatory  addrclles  of  d lift  rent 
Englilh  focictics  had  been  voted  to  the  conflituenf 
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aflembly  of  France  appeared  his  celebrated  Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution,  the  effeft  of 
which  hasheen  to  generate  many  of  the  calamitous 
events  which  it  predi&ed,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  which  are  yet  in  the  womb  of  fu- 
turity. Mr.  Burke  viewed  the  revolution  which 
had  juft  taken  place  in  France  with  the  fame  Sen- 
timents as  Eroftratus  contemplated  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus.  He  behejd  with  aftonilh- 
ment  its  ftupendous  appearance,  and  to  enfure  to 
himfelf  a celebrity  the  moft  extenfive  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  man,  he  determined  to  attempt  its  de- 
ftruclion,  though  he  himfelf  might  be  overwhelm^ 
ed  in  the  mighty  ruin. 

Emboldened  by  the  fellow fh ip  and  aflift- 
ance  of  fuch  a man  as  Mr.  Burkef  the  ariftocracy 
loft  all  caution,  and  inveighed  in  the  moft  unqua- 
lified terms  againft  the  French  revolution.  Bo 
early  as  January  2tft,  1790^  Lord  Valletort,  who 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  moved  the  addrefs  to  the 
king,  fpoke  of  the  licerjtioufnefs  and  anarchy  of 
France,  and  called  the  revolution  a moft  difaftrous 
event.  The  joy  which  was  manifefted  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  duke  of  prunfwick  from  France,  is 
Called  by  Sir  James  Sanderfon,  in  a fpeech  he 
made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  opening  of 
^ the  fefiion  of  1793,  fedition  and  treafon.  Lord 
Sheffield,  on  the  15th  December  1792,  called 
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France  the  vilcft  of  all  nations,  and  its  governors 
a gang  of  robbers  and  cut-throats,  with  whom  no 
communication  ought  to  be  maintained.  Soon 
after,  we  find  Mr.  Drake  ftigmatifing  the  French 
as  a ferocious  people,  as  rebels,  as  aifafTins.  But 
in  this  torrent  of  abufc  and  inventive,  Mr.  Burke 
foars  above  all  his  alTociates.  He  calls  the  go- 
vernment of  France  anarchy,  and  its  religion 
atheifm  ; and  compares  the  French  declaration  of 
rights  to  thekoran  of  Mahomet.  He  calls  France 
a republic  of  robbers,  a horde  of  banditti,  a den  of 
thieves  whom  it  is  contagion  to  approach  ; its  in- 
habitants wretches  that  difgrace  the  name  of  man 
even  in  the  lowed  date  of  nature,  whofe  hands 
arc  dyed  in  blood,  and  whofe  names  ought  to  be 
blotted  out  of  the  catalogue  of  humanity.* 

These 


* It  m.  ft  Se  acknowledged  that  this  torrent  of  abufir, 
thou  h very  generally  approved,  d-d  not  mr.‘t  with  ttniverftj 
concurrence  in  the  Britifli  feuate.  The  celebrated  leader  of 
the  oppofition,  in  a ftrain  of  the  molt  manly  eloquence,  avowed 
bisdcjc&ton  at  the  fucccflcs  of  the  comb'nci  power*,  and  hr. 
joy  at  their  fubfequent  difafters.  Wr  think  it  our  duty  to  pre- 
fent  our  reader*  with  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Courtenay.  * I 
4 rejoice  that  tbe  french  have  repelled  the  Prulliaut,  a gang  of 
‘ armed  plunderers,  (corning  the  endearments  of  humanity.  I 
« have  lived  to  f e the  duke  of  Brunfwick's  difeiplined  ruliiai* 

* fly  b<  fore  republican  cnergv.  1 have  lived  to  hear  of  ti  e 

* battle  of  Cemappc,  when  tb«  fighting  machine*  W ariltociacy 

* retired  with  difgrace,  and  Ich  the  field  to  f>e*nien  emulous 
1 of  true  glory.  1 have  been  ia  France,  and  have  there  feen 
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These  few  fpecimens  ace  fufficient  to  fliew 
the  opinion  which  the  ariftocracy  of  this  country 
formed  of  the  French  revolution,  and  they  were 
but  too  fuccefsful  in  its  propagation  among  all  the 
other  orders.  They  form  a very  ftriking  contract 
when  compared  with  the  fentiments  expreffed  by 
the  French  legiflators  in  regard  to  England,  and 
fhow  very  clearly  on  which  fide  the  difpofition  to 
hoftility  exifted.  In  the  next  chapter  we  fhall  in- 
quire by  which  country  hoftilities  were  aftuaHy 
commenced. 

* the  genuine  principles  of  liberty  difplayed.  I have  feen  a re- 

* vival  of  the  ancient  Roman  greatnefs ; true  energetic  free- 

* dom,  a real  republican  fpir it,  which  gives  energy  to  the  foul 

* of  man,  a fpirit  to  which  defpots  are  Grangers,  except  when 
f they  are  conquered  by  it.  I faw  in  France  ioo,px>  men, 

* when  an  equal  number  of  their  enemies  were  within  a few 

* miles  of  their  capital,  take  up  arms,  fwear  to  defend  their 
•country,  to  fight,  to  die  for  it.  I faw  the  women  advance 

* with  their  infants  at  their  breafts,  kifs  their  hufbands,  and 
c fay,  “Gojflrive  away  ordeftroy  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
4t  and  we  will  take  care  of  our  children  tilhyour  return.”  To 
‘ the  aftoni/hment  of  Europe  they  did  drj,ve  away  the  eQemy*1 

Jo  tbefe  two  we  might  add  fome  more  fplendid  exceptions 
to  the  general  hollility  or  indifference  to  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
manifefted  in  the  Britifh  fenate ; but  what  are  thefe  few  among 
fo  many  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Subjeff  of  the  laft  Chapter  eon  tinned. 


E have  now  to  enter  on  what  is  by  far  the 
moft  important  part  of  the  tafle  w*e  have  under- 
taken ; we  have  to  inquire  which  nation  com- 
mitted the  a&s  of  aggreflion,  which  gave  rife  to 
the  war.  In  the  inveftigation  of  this  point,  we 
labor  under  difficulties,  greater  than  thofe  which 
ufually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  hiflorian.  We  are 
not  the  calm  and  difpaffionate  narrators  of  fafts 
long  fince  part,  and  in  w'hich  wc  take  but  a fma!l 
and  tfanfient  intereft,  but  of  events  in  which  we 
are  intimately  concerned,  and  by  which  we  arc 
immediately  affcfled.  We  have  to  fpeak  of  the 
a£tions  and  conduft,  not  of  our  forefathers,  but 
our  own.  Living  as  wc  do  but  a few  years  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  might  naturally 
be  fuppofed,  that  rheobjeft  of  the  prefent  invefti- 
gation, would  be  attained  with  theutmoft  facility  ; 
but  unfortunately,  the  perfons  the  moft  able  to 
throw  light  on  the  fubjetf,  are  the  moft  interefted 
to  throw  over  it  a veil  of  obfeurity,  and  to  invole 
I 2 apparently 
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apparently  fo  plain  a queftion  in  a web  of  intricacy 
and  perplexity.  We  fhall,  however,  endeavor  to 
afcertain  with  all  the  accuracy  in  our  power, 
whether  the  blame  of  aggrefiion  refts  on  France 
or  England. 

In  the  laft  chapter  we  endeavoured  to  eftab- 
]ifh  this  point,  that,  although  no  direct  atts  of  hof- 
tility  were  committed  by  the  Englifh  government 
againft  France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  that  period  of  it,  at  which  the  French  na- 
tion found  it  neceftary  to  abolifh  royalty,  yet  that 
a difpofition  very  hoftile  to  the  revolutiqn  exifted  on 
the  part  of  a confiderable  portion  of  the  people  of 
England.  We  did  not  take  notice  of  the  open 
protedion  and  countenance  afforded  to  the  French 
emigrants,  becaufe  it  didjiot  appear  to  us,  that  the 
reception  we  gave  the  emigrants  exceeded  that 
hofpitality,  which  every  nation  has  a right  to  grant 
to  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  voluntarily  or 
compulfofily  may  become  exiles  from  their  own 
country.  Our  condud  in  their  regard  differed 
materially  from  the  condud  which  Auftria  had 
before  obferved,  and  which  had  been  juflly  confi- 
dered  by  the  French  nation  as  a ground  for  war. 
For  though  wc  rc^eved  the  wants  of  thefe  unfor- 
tunate men,  we  did  not  permit  them,  as  the  Au- 
ftrian  government  had  done,  to  form  hoftile  af- 

femblages 
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femblages  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  their  coun- 
try; and  of  fubftituting  their  individual  will  for 
that  of  a whole  people.  But  leaving  this  entirely 
out  of  the  queftion,  we  contend  that  there  was  a 
clear  nianifcftation  of  a hoflile  difpofition  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifti  government,  in  the  fpetchcsof 
different  members,  of  great  Wef^ht  in  the  Britilh 
Senate,  which  received  the  unbounded  applaufc 
and  affent  of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  and  In  the  con- 
ftant  endeavor  of  thefe  laft  and  their  agents  to  ftig- 
matife  the  French  revolution  with  the  moft  op- 
probribus  epithets.  We  have  now  to  inquire 
whether  this  hoftile  difpofition  led  to  a&s  of  hofti- 
lfty,  or  whether  the  French  people,  irritated  by 
its  manifeftation,  did  not  in  confequence  thereof 
firft  proceed  to  a&s  of  aggreflion. 

The  king  of  the  French  being  flrongly  fuf- 
petted  of  a defign  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  endeavor 
to  overturn  by  force  the  conftitution  of  1789; 
having  contemptuoufly  difmiffed  the  patriotic  mi- 
niftry, and  appointed  in  their  (lead  courtiers  whofe 
hofttlity  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution  was 
notorious  ; having  refufed  his  affent  to  decrees  of 
the  national  affcinbly  which  were  deemed  effen- 
tial  to  the  falvation  cf  the  country,  and  this  at  3 
time  when  the  foreign  enemy  was  advancing  ra- 
pidly towards  the  metropolis,  the  treachery  of  ono 
of  the  French  generals  prefenting  but  a feeble  and 
I 3 indttttual 
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ineflfe&ual  barrier  ;*  and  things  being  brought  to 
a Crifis,  by  his  refufing,  in  oppofition  to  the  con- 
Aitution,  to  difmifs  a numerous  guard  of  foreign 
mercenaries  when  urged  to  do  fo  by  repeated  de- 
crees of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  by  the 
vaft  aflemblage  of  difaffe&ed  perfons  in  the  palace 
of  the  Thuilleries,  by  arms  and  ammunition  be- 
ing actually  provided,  and  every  thing  prepared, 
to  overturn  the  national  reprefen tation  by  force  ; 
it  became  neceflTary  to  fufpend  the  king  from  his 
office,  and  the  infurre&ion  of  the  10th  of  Auguft> 
by  which  this  fufpenfion  was  effected,  afflicting  to 
humanity  as  many  of  its  fcenes  are,  may  be  truly 
faid  to  have  faved  France.  $ The  immediate  con- 

fequence 

* 1 La  Fayette  had  drawn  back  his  army  from  Longwy  to 

* Sedan,  on  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick7s  forces. 

* Whoever  obferves  this  manoeuvre  with  the  eye  of  a foldier, 
4 wilJ  be  inclined  to  fulpe&,  either  that  La  Fayette  meant  to 

* betray  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged,  or  that  his  profef- 
4 lional  knowledge  may  be  called  in  queftion.  He  ought  to 
4 have  retreated  towards  Verdun,  and  not  have  left,  as  he  did, 

* the  route  open  to  Paris.  /The  fubfequent  conduft  of  La 
4 Fayette  leaves  on  my  mind  at  lead  but  little  doubt  that  lie 

* meant  to  favor  the  o.erations  of  the  Duke  of  Brunlwick.’ 

Hill,  of  the  Campaign  of  1792,  by  J.  Money, 
Marechal  de  camp,  p.  34. 

$ The  following  teftimony  of  the  good  effeft  produced  on 
the  French  armies  by  the  revolution  of  the  jorh  of  Auguft, 
has  confiderable  weight,  lince  it  comes  from  one  who  is  de- 
cidedly hodile  to  that  event.  ‘ The  convention  met,  and  not 

‘ only 
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;ooe  of  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  Auguft 
was,  that  Earl  Gower,  the  Englifh  ambadador  at 
Paris,  received  orders  from  his  court  to  return  im- 
mediately to  England.  As  ambaiTadors  arc  the 
only  means  of  intercourfe  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, as  they  are  never  ordered  home  without  hav- 
ing a fucccftbr  appointed,  unlefs  in  C2fe  of  war, 
and  as  the  king  of  England,  by  appointing  no  fuc- 
ccflbr,  refufed  to  recognife  the  provifional  execu- 
tive council,  created  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
French  people,  this  precipitate  recall  of  Earl 
Gower  may  fairly  be  called  the  firft  a£l  of  holli- 
lity  which  occurred  between  the  two  nations. — 
The  mifcrable  pretext  allcdged  by  the  Englifli  mi- 
niftry  in  vindication  of  this  meafure  was  that  the 
ambadador’s  credentials  being  addreifed  to  the  king 
of  France  were  no  longer  valid  when  the  king’s 
authority  was  fufpended ; they  did  not  rccolledt 
that  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  thofe  alone  who 
were  aftually  at  w ar  with  the  republic  excepted, 
retained  their  ambadadors  at  Paris  ; that  it  would 

* «nly  confirmed  (be  decbeanccof  (he  king,  but  decreed  fiance 
4 a republic.  It  was  furprifing  10  fee  the  efleft  this  b^d  on  the 
4 army  : officers,  who  betoic  (poke  in  favor  of  a monarchical 
‘ government,  now  did  not  venture  to  tay  a word,  and  tbofc 
4 who  were  half  republicans  became  wholly  fo.  Before  thi* 

• event,  they  frequently  debated  oa  public  affnirs  with  great 
‘ warrmh.’ 

Motry’s  Campaign,  r 9 • 

have 
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have  been  eafy  to  have  forwarded  frefh  credentials- 
to  Ea-rl  Gower  ; or,  it*  his  lordlh  ip’s  fen  Ability  to 
the  fpe&acle  of  fallen  royalty  was  too  exquifite; 
that  fotne  other  lefs  fenfible  perfon  might  have 
been  appointed  in  his  (lead.  Such  was  the  pacific 
difpofitton  of  France  towards  England,  fuch  was 
ks  contempt  of  diplomatic  chicanery,  that  not-* 
withftanding  this  a&  of  infulting  hoftility,  Citi* 
zfen  Ghauvelin,  the  French  ambaffador,  was  not 
ordered  to  quit  London,  although  our  court  fe- 
fufed  any  longer  to  acknowledge  him  in  his  offi- 
cial and  accredited  capacity. 

This  attempt  to  produce  a war  between  the 
two  nations  having  been  baffled  by  the  modera- 
tion, and  folicitude  for  peace,  of  the  French  go* 
vernment,  the  Englifh  miniftry,  in  order  to  gra* 
tify  their  hoftile  difpofition  againft  the  French  re- 
volution by  engaging  in  a&ual.war,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  means.  It  may  feerfj 
extraordinary 'that  Mr.  Pitt,  bearing  in  mind  th'e 
well-known  hiflorical  fa&,  that  few* Englifh  mi- 
nifters  ever  began  and  ended  a war,  and  deriving  a 
well  earned  popularity  from  having  diminifhed 
the  national  debt  and  lefiened  the  national  bur- 
thens, fhould  be  difpofed  to  rifque  his  popularity 
and  his  exigence  as  a minifter  by  embarking  un* 
neceflanly  in  war.  To  fome  perfons  thefe  rea- 
fons  have  appeared  fo  ftrong  that  they  have  been 

willing 
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willing  to  exculpate  the  minitter  entirely  from 
the  charge  of  having  produced  the  war,  and  to 
impute  it,  with  its  long  train  of  horrors,  to  the 
perfonal  feelings  of  the  king  himfelf,  whom  they 
fuppofe  to  have  felt  fuch  fympathetic  horror  at 
the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  as  to  have  refolved  on  war, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  rather  than  refign  his  place, 
yielded  to  the  paflion  of  his  royal  matter.  What- 
ever weight  this  opinion  may  carry  with  it,  it  mutt 
appear  from  his  recent  attempts  to  involve  the 
country  in  hottilities  with  Spain  and  Ruttia,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  not  fo  great  an  averfion  from  war  as 
might  have  been  prefumed.  It  is  probable  that 
his  vatt  ambition,  not  content  with  excelling  his 
father  as  a minifter  of  finance,  afpired  to  rival  the 
glory  he  had  acquired  from  the  fucceLful  war, 
which  England  had  carried  on  under  his  direction. 
If  fqch  was  the  difpofition  of  his  mind,  there 
were  not  wanting  plaufible  reafons  for  believing, 
that  a war  with  France  in  its  then  exifting  cir- 
cumttances,  would  not  be  attended  with  very 
great  difficulty  or  hazard. 

Th  e exaggerated  accounts  of  the  emigrant 
nobility,  led  him  to  magnify  their  power  of  afford- 
ing attiflauce,  and  of  producing  the  mott  formi- 
dable internal  in  furred  ions ; the  a&ual  convul- 
fions  which  exitted  in  the  interior  of  France  ; the 
feeming  difordcr  and  anarchy  of  the  French  legif- 

laturc 
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lature, .fa  vifible  in  the  violent  altercation  dfait# 
members  ; the  immenfe  expences  of  the  French' 
governments  and  the  bankruptcy  which  in  confe^ 
quence  feeined  impending;  in  a word/ all  thbfe 
external  chara&eriftics,  nfccefTarily  refalting  from 
fa  violent’ a crifis  as  France  had  undergone,  joined 
with  the  confidence  man  invariably  has  in  his  own 
abilities  and  good  fortunes  tended  to  infpire  Mr. 
Pitt  with  the  fare  and  fanguine  hopes  of  a faccefs- 
ful  war.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  aware  that  the 
imminence  of  danger  would  unite  the  difcordant 
parties,  whofe  broils  diftra&ed  France,  and  that 
the  Teeming  agitation  of  this  mighty  people  re-» 
fembled  that  of  {he  oeean>  whofe  great  mafs  of 
waters  remains  ferene  and  tranquil,  while  its  fur- 
face- is  ruffled  and  torn  by  contending  winds  ; he 
was  not  aware  that  the  convulfions  of  France  im- 
plied excels  of  vigor  rather  than  weuknefs,  that 
the  expences  of  the  French  were  trifling  when 
compared  with  their  refources ; but  above  all/ 
that  a people  of  twenty-five  millions,  fighting  fop 
their  liberty,  mud  be  invincible.  When  he  recol* 
tecled  how  formidable  the  combination  would  be 
which  he  could  ratfe  againft  France,  he  forgot 
the  courageous  peftllance^which  Athens,  not  equal 
either  in  territory,  wealth  or  population  to  the 
fmalieft  of  the  eighiy-three'departments  of  France, 
made,  and  the  terribly  war  fhe  waged/againft  the 
t - 1 mighty 
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pnighty  monarch  of  Pcrfta  : He  forgot  the  bloody 
and  fuccefsful  ftruggle  by  which  the  Swifs  repub- 
licans fecu red  their  independence:  He  forgot  the 
unequal  conteft  which,  during  thirty  years,  the 
I^utch  republic,  that  corner  of  the  earth  ravifljed 
as  it  were  from  the  ocean,  fuftained  againft  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  fecuring  to  them  their  liberty  : He  for- 
got the  recent  example  of  America,  in  which  a 
people,  infinitely  inferior  in  refources,  ravifhed 
liberty  from  the  bayonets  of  their  aggrefTors : He 
forgot  the  refiftlefs  energy  with  which  liberty  fills 
the  heart  of  man.  The  fublime  embarkation  pro- 
je&ed  in  Holland,  and  a&ually  put  in  practice  by 
the  Athenians,  (hould  have  /hewn  him  the  impof- 
iibility  of  conquering  freemen.  But  it  was  the 
deftiny  of  heaven,  that  France  fhould  be  added  to 
thefc  fplendid  examples,  to  prove  in  the  moft 
flriking  manner  the  aftonifhing  exertions  of  which 
republican  virtue  and  republican  courage  are  ca- 
pable. Could  Mr.  Pitt  have  fofefcen  the  difaf- 
trous  events  which  have  followed,  and  the  unpre- 
cedented date  of  calamity  to  which  he  has  reefbeed 
his  country,  ralh,  obflinatc,  unfeeling  as  he  is,  he 
would  furely  have  hefitated. 

rTHE  recall  of  Earl  Gower  was,  however, 
but  the  beginning  of  a ferics  of  hoftileacls  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  which  terminated,  as  we 

fh  A 
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{frail  foon  fee,  in  a declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  national  convention  of  France. 

The  revolution  of  the  ioth  of*Auguft  being 
fpeedily  followed  by  the  bloody  horrors  which 
ftained  the  firft  days  of  September,  the  Englifh 
uniniftry  artfully  availed  themfelves  of  the  indig- 
nation and  grief  infpired  by  this  calamitous  event, 
to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  people  a 
defire  to  go  to  war  with  France.  But  although 
the  reafon  of  many  perfons  was  fo  much  clouded 
by  paflion  as  to  fuppofe  that  France  contained 
nothing  but  mercilefs  aflaflins,  others  juftly  attri- 
buted thefe  direful  maflacres,  not  to  the  French 
people,  but  to  a few  murderous  agitators,  who, 
aided  by  the  near  approach  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick,  had  fo  worked  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Paris,  that  they  remainedthe  filent  fpe&ators 
of  a fcene  which,  however  horrible  to  their  feel- 
ings^ they  were  fo  infatuated  as  to  think  neceflary 
to  the'falvatioh  of  their  country.  The  impref- 
fion,  however, /made  by  this  unfortunate  event 
was  indelible,  and  a large  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  began  to  regard  the  French  revo- 
lution with  the  utmoft  horror.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  this  horror  would  have  excited  us  to 
wage  war  againft  the  French  republic,  any  more 
than  the  horror  excited  by  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew inclined  our  anceftors  to  declare  war 

agaiq 
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agaiod  its  royal  perpetrator.  It  became  there- 
fore necedary  to  imprefs  our  minds  with  the  idea, 
jhat  perfons  wishing  to  excite  fccnes  of  horror 
(iuiilar  to  thofc  which  France  had  exhibited,  ex- 
ited in  this  couutry,  that  their  defigns  were  coun- 
tenanced by  the  national  convention  of  France, 
and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
their  defigns,  it  was  ncceffary  to  be  at  war  with 
France,  and  dedroy  its  prefent  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  produce  this  efFc&  the  famous  farce  of 
the  Alarm  was  aeled.  In  every  town  and  every 
village  the  partifans  of  the  minidry  indituted  a f- 
Jociations  againd  republicans  and  levellers,  and 
whoever  refufed  to  fanilion  by  his  name  the  ge- 
neral delufion,  was  digmatifed  with  thefe  oppro- 
brious epithets.  Rumours  of  ailual  infurrcclion 
were  not  only  in  general  circulation,  but  were 
countenanced  by  the  fpcech  which  miniders  put 
into  the  royal  mouth  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
though  no  infurre&ion  did  really  cxid,  and  though 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  houfc  of  commohs  declared  it  to 
be  his  firm  opinion  and  belief  that  there  was  not  2 
(ingle  fail  aderted  in  this  fpcech  which  was  not 
fuife.  The  militia  were  fuddenJy  embodied,  the 
parliament  fudjcnly  called  together,  the  tower  of 
London  was  fortiiicd,  troops  were  ordered  to 
march  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  mc- 
k tropolt** 
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trbpolis,  the  guard  at  the  bank  was  doubled,  the 
difpatch  of  the  mails  was  retarded,  by  which 
means  the  whole  kingdom  a&uajly  believed  for 
feveral  hours,  that  London  was  a fcene  of  anarchy 
and  maflacre.  The  fcheitie  of  the  miniftry  com- 
pletely fucceeded.  The  whole  country  was 
thrown  into  a Hate  of  unexampled  agitation,  rea- 
fon  no  longer  polfefled  her  wonted  influence,  pajf- 
Kion  exercifed  an  undivided  fway,  and  an  Immedir 
ate  w^r  with  the  French  republic,  a junction  with 
defpots  for  the  purpofe  of  crulhing  the  riling  li- 
berties of  a great  people,  were  no  longer  regarded 
by  Englishmen  with  horror,  but  defired  with  the 
moft  eager  avidity. 

In  theinean  while,  the  condu£l  of  our  go- 
vernment towards  the  republic  of  France  was  cal- 
culated to  work  on  the  irritable  mind  of  the  French 
people,  and  to  make  them  incur  the  odium  of  de- 
claring war.  But  If  it  can  be  proved,  as  we  trull 
it  can,  that,  befides  the  a£ts  of  hoftility  committed 
in  the  recall  of  Earl  Gower  from  Paris,  and  the 
refufal  to  acknowledge  Citizen  Chauvelin  as  the 
representative  of  the  republic  of  France,  various 
other  a&s  of  hoftility  were  committed,  and  that 
exifting  treaties  were  actually  violated  by. our  go- 
vernment, there  furely  cannot  remain  a doubt  to 
whom  the  guilt  of  producing  the  war  attaches. 

Several  velfels  laden  with  corn, and  bound 
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for  France,  were  detained  in  Englilh  ports  by  an 
order  of  council,  while  the  exportation  of  corn 
continued  to  other  countries.  This  acl  of  the 
Englilh  government,  befides  being  an  atrocious 
attempt  to  ftarve  twenty-five  millions  of  human 
beings,  is  a direct  violation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  nude  between  the  two  nations  in  1786, 
and  therefore  is  in  itfclf  diffident  to  jollify,  on  the 
part  of  tbc  French  people,  a declaration  of  war. 
So  great  was  the  defireof  our  government  to  ftarve 
tfte  French  nation  into  royalty,  that  they  even 
prevented  American  veftcls,  bound  with  corn  for 
France,  from  proceeding  to  their  deftined  ports. 
During  a time  of  profound  peace,  the  Englilh  ca- 
binet ordered  a confidcrable  naval  armament,  the 
obje£!  cf  which  may  be  eafily  afeertained,  when 
it  is  recollc&ed,  that  at  this  very  time  the  Englilh 
minillry  perfecuted  with  unrelenting  feverity 
thofc  of  their  countrymen,  who  avowed  an  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  endeavored  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
call  down  on  tbe  French  nation  the  execration  of 
Britain  and  of  all  Europe.  In  violation  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  the 
Alien  Bill  was  palled,  by  which  French  citizens, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Great  Britain,  were  liable 
to  be  diftnilTcd  from  the  realm  at  the  plcafurc  of 
k 2 the 
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the  king.*  Lord  Auckland,  the  EnglUh  Ambaf- 
fador  at  the  Hague,  publilhed  a memorial  fa  the 
htgheft  degree  tnfultrng  in  regard  to  France*  and 
to  ufe  the  words  of  Lord  Stanhope,  ‘ disgraceful* 
‘-to  this  country,  a piece  of  ftudied  ribaldry*  and 
*■  mduftrious  impertinence.*  IVi  this  memorial,*, 
the  members  of  the  firft  national  aflembly  are  cal- 
led ‘ Wretches,  afiutning  the  title  of  philofophers, 
‘'Who  had  the  prefumption  to  think  therrtfelves 

* capable  ofeftabli  filing  a new  fyftem  of  civil  fo~ 
eiety/  and  who,,  to*  realize  a dream  of  Vanity, 

‘ fountHr  necefifary  to  overthrow  and  dcftroy  all 

* received  notions  of  fubordi  nation*  manners,  and 

* religion.  But  the  eflfedls  of  the  new  fyftem  have 
41  ferved  only  to  fhew  the  imbecility  and  villainy 
<:-of  its  authors.  The  events  which  fo  rapidly 
‘ followed  each  other  Cnee  that  epoch,  furpafs  in* 
‘\atroctfy  all  which  had  ever  polluted  the  pages  of 
‘ hiftory.  Property,  liberty,  fecurity,  even  life 
4 rtfelf,  have  been  deerded  play-things  in  the  hands1 

* of  infamous  men,,  who  are  the  Caves  of  the  moft' 
‘ licentious  paflions,  of  rapine,  enmity,,  and  am- 

* bition/ 

# .The  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne  declared,  in  the  houfe  ofi 
)ords,  that  he  regarded  this  bill  as  a fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Aft  in  their  regard,  and  added  prophetically,  that  this 
fufpenfion,  x though  extended  at  firft  only  to  foreigners,  would' 
‘ he* fear ed.be  afterwards  exwaded.to  Englifhraen.’ 
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Such  arc  the  terms  in  winch  the  reprefen- 
fative  of  a government,  at  profound  peace  with 
France,  dared  to  fpcak  of  the  legiflators  of  that 
x country,  and  as  Lord  Grenville  declared  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  that  this  language  was  in  confor- 
mity to  the  Jpirit  of  the  inftrudions  Lord  Auck- 
land had  received,  fuch  an  infult  was  offered  to 
France  as  was  equivalent,  to  a declaration  of  war. 

These  repeated  ads  of  hoftility  gave  rife  to 
a correspondence  between  Citizen  Chauvelin  and 
the  Englifh  miniftry,  which  we  recommend  all 
thofe,  who  think  the  war  not  owing  to  the  latter, 
to  read  with  attention.  The  letters  of  the  former 
will  be  found  candid,  open,  conciliating,  antici- 
pating objedions  in  order  to  remove  them,  ufing 
the  kindeft  expreflions,  and  exprefling  the  utmolt 
anxiety  to  maintain  fiiendfhip  with  us.  The  re- 
plies of  the  latter  will  be  found  referved,  haughty, 
arrogant,  and  containing  the  mixture  of  peevifh- 
nefs  and  petulance  which  .might  be  expeded  from 
the  dotards  ar.d  boys  who  unfortunately  at  this 
time  direded  his  raajefty’s  councils.  This  cor- 
refpondcnce  was  fuddcnly  terminated  by  a ftep 
which  the  Englifh  miniflry,  relying  on  the  emo- 
tion which  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  excited 
in  England,  now  ventured  to  take ; we  allude  to 
the  notification  made  by  Lord*  Grenville  to  Citi- 
zen Chauvelin,  that  the  king  would  not  receive 
* 3 ins 
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iris  new  letters  of  credence  from  the  French  re- 
public, and  to  the  order  which  Chauvelin  imtnea- 
diaiteiy  after  received  to  leave  the  kingdom  within 
eight  days.  Maret,  In  extraordinary  envoys 
whom  the  executive  council  of  the  French  repub- 
lic difpatched  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  ad- 
ding new  vigor  to  i the  negotiation,  and  who  aiv 
tived  at  the  very  eye  Chavivelin’s  departure, 
Was  not  allowed  to  produce  his  credentials,  but 
was  ordered  without  further  ceremony  tu^quit  the 
kingdom.  As  k was  exprefsly  flipulated  by  the 
fecond  - article  of  the 'Commercial  Treaty,  that  in  < 
cafe  of  any  mifunderftanding  ariftng  between  the 
two  nations,  the  fending  away  the  ambajj'etdor  of  &ne 
ef  them,  fhould  be  deemed  a rupture , this  laft  out- 
rage brought  things  to  a crifis.  'The  national- 
convention  of  France,  defpairing  to  obtain  by  ne- 
gotiation the  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances^  which  - 
on  the  part  ©f  the  court  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed to  a declaration  of:  war, -found  it  neceflary  to 
decree, 

4 That  in  confequence  of  multiplied  atis  of* 

* hostility  and  aggrelfion, . on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 

* tifh  government,  the  French  republic  is  at  war 

* with  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  * 

We  cannot  better  produce  that  imprdhon 
•which  we  would  wiih  to  excite  in  the  minds  of; 
readers  on  the  prefent  fubjeft,  than  by  pre- 

fentiag 
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fen  ling  them  with  the  words  of  a very  intelligent 
-and  impartial  annaiift. 

• Perhaps  it  might  have  been  moft  prudent, 
notwithfhmdiiig  thefc  affronts,  in  the  French  con- 
vention, to  have  abftained  from  declaring  war, 
and  to  have  thrown  the  wi)ole  odium  of  aggrcflioo 
upon  their  adverfaries.  Yet  when  we  confidcr 
that  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  generally  believed  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  minilVers,  had  publicly  de- 
clared, that  ‘ the  two  nations  were  already  in  a 
« ftate  of  war,*  which  aflertion  was  fuftcred  to 
pafs  without  any  coniradidion  on  the  part  of  ad- 
mi  niff  ratiun  ; that  an  order  had  been  iflued,  pro- 
hibiting the  fupply  of  corn  to  France,  w hile  her 
enemies  were  allowed  a free  commerce  in  that  ar- 
ticle ; that  alts  had  palled  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, dire&ly  violating,  the  commercial  treaty; 
that  the  ambaHador  was  difmifled  with  ignominy, 
and  the  door  apparently  doled  to  all  fair  and  open 
negociation,  it  cannot  much  furprife  us  that  the 
French  fhould  conceive  every  hope  of  accommo- 
dation to  be  at  an  end,,  and  as  the  poilcQion  of 
Holland  mud  have  greatly  facilitated  their  fucccfr, 
that  they  (liotild  endeavor  to  anticipate  the  hoflilc 
intentions  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  thofe  public  ads 
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of  the  Fi'ench  nation,  which  the  Englifti  miriittr'y 
alledge  as  indications  of  hoftility  againft  this  eounr 
try,  and  as  warranting  the  measures  which  they 
in  consequence  adopted.  Thefe  are  the  decrees  of 
the  19th  of  Nov.  and  the  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt. 

Before  we conftder  the  famous  fraternizing 
decree  of  the  19th  of  Nov.  we  ought  to  reflect  on 
-the  fituation  in  which  the  French  republic  then 
was.  Attacked  on  all  hides  by  armed  kings,  who 
threatened  to  inflift  on  them  the  moft.  dreadful 
vengeance  for  the  crime  of  having  freed  them- 
felves  from  an  oppreffive  yoke,  it  furely  cannot  be 
a matter  of  furprize  that  the  French  people  fhould 
endeavor  to  countera#  or  retaliate  the  univerfal 
confederation  of  kings  formed  againft  them,  by 
manifefting  to  the  people  of  every  country  a de- 
fire of  an  univerfal  confederation  of  people.  In 
this  view,  even  if  the  decree  had  gone  fo  far  as  to- 
invite  a general  irifurre&ion  of  the  people,  it 
would  have  been  at  leaft  as  juftifiable  as. the  royal 
confederacy  formed  againft  them.  But  we  con- 
tend that  the  decree  went  to  no  fuch  length,  but 
that  it  was  a proceeding  ft ri&ly  conformable  with 
the  laws  and  ufages  of  nations.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  this  decree, 
and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched.  The  whole 
people  of  the 'bailiwick  of  Darmftadt,  in  the  ter- 
ritories 
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ritories  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  having  taken 
the  generous  refolution  of  (baking  off  the  oppref- 
five  yoke  of  their  petty  tyrant,  headed  by  the  ma- 
gittrates  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  diflrief, 
declared  their  wifli  to  be  united  to  France,  and  fo- 
iicited  her  prote&ion  againft  their  former  matter. 
This  requeft  being  tranfmitted  to  the  convention,, 
the  following  deefee  was  patted  : 

4 The  national  convention  declare,  in^ihe 
4 name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  w ill  grant 
4 fraternity  and  attittance  to  every  people  who 
* wifh'to  procure  liberty;  and  they  charge  the 
4 executive  power  to  fend  orders  to  the  generals  to 
4 give  attittance  to  fuch  people  as  have  fuffered  or 
4 are  now  fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.* 

The  principle  of  this  decree  has  been  put  in 
pra6tice  in  almoft  every  period  when  oppreffion 
' has  exitted,  and  when  neighbouring  nations  have 
been  able  and  willing  to  attitt  the  efforts  of  the  op^- 
prefled.  When  the  Syracufans  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius,  the  Corinthians 
fent  Timeleon  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  to 
affift  them  indettroying  his  afurped  power.  This 
virtuous  exertion  was  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and 
as  the  French  fraternized  with  the  people  of 
Darmftadt,  fo  did  the  Corinthians,  through  the 
agency  of  Timeleon,  focccflively  fraternize  with 
Syracufc,  Gatana,  and  Meflina.  Our  ancettofs 

fraternized 
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fraternized  with  the  illuftrious  Dutch'  patHotS* 
■when  they  aflerted  their  rights  in  oppofition  to  the 
Spanifh  tyrant ; did  we  not  in  return  claim  and 
receive  the  fraternizing  afiiftance  of  the  Dutch, 
when  pur  rights  were  conceived  to  be  in  danger 
from  the  encroachments  of  James  ? and  perhaps, 
ifjnftead  of  joining  the  combination  of  tyrants 
againft  France,  and  indire£tly  afiifting  in  the  fub- 
j ugation  of  Poland,  we  hzH  fraternized  .with,  this 
unfortunate  ebuntry,  our  blood  would  not  have 
been  lefs  worthily  fpilt,  nor  our  treafur.es  lefs 
worthily  expended.  Hiftory  fwarms  with  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of fraternization : we  continually 
read  of  people  who,  enjoying  freedom  themfelves, 
have  thought  it  a duty  incumbent  on  them,  to  af- 
fift  their  ftruggiing  neighbours  in  the  acquifition 
of  the  fame  bleffing.  A conduct  of  this  kind  is 
not  only  not  liable  to  cenfure,  but  in  the  hjgheft 
fiegree  meritorious  and  worthy  of  applaufe.  We 
do  therefore  contend,  that  the  French  nation  was 
perfe&ly  jufbifiable  in  palling  this  celebrated  de- 
cree, and  that  the  Engl ifh  nation  had  no  right  to 
take  umbrage  at  it.  But  when  to  this  we  add  that 
the  French,  perhaps  with  an  excefs  of  humility, 
pofitively  and  exprefsly  declared,  * that  the  na- 
‘ tional  convention  never  intended  that  the  French 
* republic  fhould  favor  the  infurre&ion  or  efpoufe 
‘ the  caufe  of  feditious  perfons,  or  . excite  di ft urb- 

* ance 
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• ance  In  any  neutral  or  friendly  country  what- 

• ever,  but  that  this  decree  was  only  applicable  to 

• thofe  people*  who,  after  having  conquered  their 

• liberty,  may  requeft  the  fraternity  and  afliflancc 

• of  the  French  republic,  by  a folemn  and  une- 
4 quivocal  expreftion  of  the  general  will/  It 
mull  appear  to  every  candid  and  impartial  obferver, 
that  the  alltdging  this  decree,  as  an  aft  of  hoftility, 
was  a mere  pretext  of  our  government  to  give 
fome  color  to  the  aftual  aggreffion  which  they 
were  then  meditating  againft  the  French  republic. 

Before  we  con  fide  r the  jufticc  of  the  at- 
tempt, made  by  the  French  to  open  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  it  is  proper  to  make  a few  preli- 
minary obfervations.  The  greater  part  of  this  ri- 
ver, it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  contained  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Netherlands,  while  only  a fmall  part  of 
it  pafles  through  Holland.  While  the  whole  of 
thefe  provinces  were  under  one  government,  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  open  to  all ; but 
when  the  Seven  United  Provinces  became  inde- 
pendent, the  monopolifing  and  commercial  fpirit, 
which  they  unfortunately  poflefled,  urged  them  tq 
attempt  the  attainment  of  the  exclulive  navigation 
of  th  s river.  In  this  unjuft  attempt  they  fuc* 
ccedcd.  Before  this,  ^itwcrp  was  one  of  the 
greateft  commercial  cities  in  the  world.  Situated 
the  Scheldt,  which  is  navigable  for  fltips  of 

great 
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great  burthen  up  t®  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
with  an  interior  navigation  from  this  river  to  the 
Meufe,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rhine,  Antwerp 
formerly  fupplied  all  the  countries  communicate 
ing  with  thefe  rivers^  with  the  commodities  of 
all  the  commercial  nations  of  theearth,  and  re- 
ceived their  produ&ions  in  return.  When  the 
Seventeen  Provinces  were  Separated  from  Spain., 
ten  of  them  became  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
$ria  ; who,  regardlefs  of  the  intereft  of 'the  inha- 
bitants, agreed  to  ftiut  up  the  Scheldt,  thus  facri- 
iicing  the  intereft  and  rights  of  Antwerp  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Dutch.  The  commerce  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam  xofe  on  the  ruin  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  Dutch  have  ever  fi nee  enjoyed  the 
exclufive  advantages  which  fuch  a monopoly  iu- 
fured  to  them.  When  in  confequence  of  their 
fuccefs  in  Flanders,  the  French  became  poflefled 
of  Antwefp,  the  queftion  is,  whether  they  were 
to  be  bound  by  a treaty,  in  the  making  of  which 
they  had  no  concern,  or  whether  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  reftore  to  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  in 
general,  and  of  Antwerp  in  particular,  this  right, 
which  one  of  their  former  tyrants,  unauthorifed 
by  them,  Fad  ceded  to  Holland.*  To  us  it  ap- 
pears 

* The  langoage  of  the  executive  council  of  France  on  this 
iuhjeft  is  fo  clear  and  imyrejOuve,  and  tfeeir  arguments  fo  con- 
vincing, 
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pears  that  the  condufl  which  the  French  did  ob* 
ferve,  in  opening  the  navigation,  was  flri&ly  corv 
formable  with,  juft  ice.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that 
the  exclufivc  navigation  was  fecured  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  treaties  of  Weflphalia  aad  Munfter:  r.u 
treaty  can  fan&ion  injuflice.  This  indeed  feems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  our  government  a few 
years  before;  for  Sir  James  Yorke  actually  went 
to  Antwerp,  for  the  purpofe  of  inftigating  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  to  petition  the  emperor,  to 
infill  011  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  ; and, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  fotne  years  after  by 
the  emperor,  he  experienced  no  oppofition  front 
the  government  of  this  country.  We  then  thought, 
and  we  thought  juftly,  that  although  our  fore  fa- 

▼ ncing,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  (refeminc  our  reader* 
with  their  very  words:  * In  regard  to  the  Scheldt,  the  tteaty 
w«  concluded  without  the  participation  of  the  Belgian-.  The 
oraperer,  to  fecure  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Netherlands,  facrificei 
without  (Lruple  the  molt  inviolable  of  rights:  being  mailer  of 
thefc  beautiful  provinces,  he  governed  them,  as  KurOj>e  has 
ften,  with  a rod  of  abfolute  def,oti:n,  refperted  none  of  their 
privileges,  but  tbofc  wnich  were  of  importance  to  himfclf  to 
preferve,  and  continually  attacked  or  dcltroyedihe  re  U.  France 
expels  the  Auftrians  from  «be  Low  Countries,  and  reftorcs  li- 
berty to  thefe  people  whom  the  court  of  Vienna  had  devoted 
to  ttavtry.  Their  thuius  are  broken  : they  arc  rcltored  to  all 
thofc  lights  which  the  houfe  of  Auitria  had  taken  from  them. 
How  can  that  right  which  they  had  over  the  Scheldt  be  ex- 
cepted ?* 

Ofiic’.a!  note  of  the  Executive  Council  to  Lord  Grenville. 

L fathers 
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thers  had  guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  the  exclufive 
navigation  cf  this  river?  we  were  not  bound  to 
perpetuate  their  injuftice,  but  that  it  was  our  duty 
rather  to  aflift  than  impede  the  Belgians  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  a right,  which  had  been  un- 
juftly  wrefted  from  them.  What  then  are  we  to 
think  of  the  prefent  miniftry,  who,  becaufe  the 
French  virtuoufly  came  forward  to  annihilate  this 
injuftice,  conftrued  fuch  an  attempt  into  an  adt  of 
aggreffion  againft  England,  unfolicited  offered 
their  aftiftance  to  the  Dutch  to  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  this  adt  of  juftice,  and  in  confequence, 
expofed  their  country  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  ? 
Candour  and  impartiality  will  confider  this  to  be 
like  what  we  have  already  noticed,  a mere  pretext. 

We  truft  to  have  proved  to  the  fatisfadlion  of 
our  readers,  that  the  guilt  of  having  produced  the 
prefent  unjuft  Avar  does  not  belong  to  the  French 
republic,  but  that  we  are  to  attribute  it,  with  its 
long  train  of  difgrace,  calamity,  and  evil,  to  the 
artful  machinations  and  deteftable  policy  of  the 
weak  and  abandoned  minifters,  who  unfortunately 
at  that  time  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  nation. 

Before  clofing  this  chapter  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  being  fer- 
vilely  devoted  to  the  orders  of  the  Englifh  and 
Pruflian  cabinets,  being,  like  them,  infedted  with 
horror  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  having  from 

the 
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♦lie  very  beginning  of  the  revolution  treated  the 
1 agents  of  France  with  contempt,  having  favored 
the  hoftile  alTcmblages  of  the  emigrants,  having 
releafed  from  imprifonmciU  forgers  of  aflignats 
notwithftanding  the  reclamations  of  the  French 
miniltcr,  having  made  formidable  naval  prepara- 
tions, and  having  prevented  the  exportation  of 
commodities  to  France,  while  he  favored  the  lame 
to  Auftria  and  Pruflia,  it  became  necell'ary  for  the 
convention  to  include  him  in  the  fame  decree  which 
declared  the  republic  at  w ar  with  England. 


* * * * * 
* * * * 

* * * 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Declaration  of  War  againf  Spain — Invafton  of  Hol- 
land— Reverfe  of  Fortune  experienced  by  the 
French — Treachery  of  Dumourier — Evacuation  of 
Belgium . ^ 

t„e  Spanifli  government  was  not  free  from 
that  mania,  which  at  this  time  infe&ed  the  gene- 
rality of  the  courts  of  Europe.  A very  decided 
hoflility  to  the  principles  of  a revolution,  which 
called  intoa&ion  the  fo  long  dormant  rights  of 
man,  might  indeed  naturally  be  expe&ed,  where- 
ever  privileged  orders  exifled.  The  reprefenta- 
tivesof  the  French  peoplettaving,  befides,  thought 
proper  to  cement  the  revolution  with  the  blood  of 
Louis  XVI.  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narch fhould  feel  a lively  intereft  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  relation,  and  be  particularly  difpofed 
to  avenge  his  fate.  This  intereft  and  this  difpo- 
fition  to  vengeance,  appear  to  have  led  Charles 
into  a6ts  of  hoflility  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
the  French  convention,  after  hearing  a report 
from  Barrere  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  ge- 
neral defence,,  declared,  on  the  feventh  of  March, 

that 
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that  the  republic  of  France  was  at  war  with  the 
King  of  Spain. 

The  confederacy  againft  France  was  now* 
the  moll  formidable  that  ever  cxiflcd  again!!  any 
tingle  nation,  and  it  became  ncccflfary  to  make  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  and  to  adopt  extraordinary 
means  of  defence,  in  order  fuccefsfully  to  refill 
this  fhipendous  combination.  We  thall  proceed 
briefly  to  Itate  what  thefe  exertions  were,  and  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  important  events,  which 
with  unexampled  rapidity  fucceeded  each  other. 

We  left  the  French  armies  in  tranquil  pof- 
feflion  of  their  immenfe  conquefts.  Cuftine,  at 
the  head  of  a very  large  force,  occupied  Worms, 
Spire,  Mentz,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  on 
the  French  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Bournonville  was 
in  pofieflion  of  the  electorate  of  Treves.  Valence 
commanded  a very  refpectable  force  ftationed  at  - 
Liege,  and  in  the  environs,  while  Dumouricr, 
with  the  molt  numerous  and  formidable  army,  oc- 
cupied Belgium.  But  however  formidable  num- 
bers, valor,  a^d  the  recollection  of  pa  ft  fucccfTcs, 
rendered  thefe  forces,  their  future  operations  were 
likely  to  be  much  impeded,  smd  their  power  of 
aCting  offenflvcly  much  diminilhed,  by  the  want 
of  military  llorcs  and  ammunition,  and  indeed  of 
almoll  every  neccflary,  which  they  experienced  in 
confcqucncc  of  the  unpardonable  negligence  of 
l 3 Puchc 
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Pache  the  war-minifter.  Dumourier,  who  an* 
pears  to  have  been  entrufted  by  the  executive 
qouncil  with  a conftderable  degree  of  difcretionary 
power,  'conceived  the  bold  refolution  of  invading 
Holland,  and  of  penetrating  to  Amsterdam,  before 
^he  inhabitants,  long  unaccuftomed  to  warlike 
Operations,  and  from-  their  cbara&eriftic  lethargy 
Ijittle  difpofed  to  vigorous  exertion,  fhould  have 
time  to  provide  adequate  means  of  defence.  The 
army  of  Valence  was  diftributed  in  cantonments 
along  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  to  guard  the  paflage 
of  that  important  river  ; Miranda,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Dumourier’s  army,  was  ordered  to  bom- 
bard Maeftricht  and  Venlo,  while  Dumourier 
himfelf,  at  the  head  of  only  13,700  men,  entered 
Holland  on  the  17th  of  February.  Wild  and  ex*- 
travagant  as  was  the  project  of  conquering  Hol- 
land with  this  handful  of  men,  with  the  bare  pof- 
fibility  of  being  fupported  by  Miranda’s  army,  in 
cafe  Maeftricht  and  Venlo  fhould  fall,  the  moft 
complete  fuccefs  attended  Dumourier  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  romantic  enterprize.  The 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Breda,  the  ramparts  of  which 
•were  lined  with  209  pieces  of  artillery,  furren- 
dered  in  four  days ; Klundert  and  Gertruyden- 
berg  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  he  arrived  at 
Williamftadt  that  Dumourier  experienced  any  re- 
fiftance.  At  one  and  the  fame  time  William- 
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fladt,  Bergen -op -zoom,  and  Bois-le-duc  were  in-^ 
verted,  each  of  which  enterprifes,  as  indeed  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  manifeft 
inadequacy  of  the  force  employed,  completely  fail- 
ed of  fuccefs.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  firft  pf  thefe  places  infured 
the  fafety  of  Holland  ; but  it  now  appears  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  had  Dumourier  fuccceded 
in  making  himfelf  marter  of  it,  he  would  have 
purtted  on  fo  far  into  the  country,  that  his  retreat, 
which  other  circumrtances  rendered  neccflary, 
would  have  been  completely  cut  off,  and  the  vie  • 
tor  of  Gemappe  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
marflies  of  Holland. — The  circumrtances  which 
rendered  a retreat  from  Holland  indifpenfably  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  the  falvation  of  the  French  invading  ar- 
my, are  the  focccfs  which  the  allies  met  with  in 
forcing  the  paiTage  of  the  Roer,  and  the  necertity 
which  Miranda  was  thereby  reduced  to  of  railing 
the  liege  of  Maertricht. 

Dumourier  had  entrufted  the  defence  of 
the  Roer  to  his  friend  Valence,  and  the  trull  w'as 
of  the  moll  important  kind  ; for  the  whole  fuc- 
cefs of  his  expedition  into  Holland  depended  on 
this  army  being  able  to  maintain  ks  pofition  and 
prevent  the  allies  from  eroding  the  river.  Va- 
lence ill  requited  the  confidence  placed  in  him, 
and  it  was  to  his  treachery,  or  unpardonable  neg- 
ligence. 
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ligence,  that  the  difarters  which  the  French  ex- 
perienced, in  fuch  rapid  fucceffion,  are  principally 
to  be  attributed.  We  mean  not  however  to  dei 
tra£l  from  the  praife  which  is  juftly  due  to  the 
allied  armies  for  the  (kill  with  which  they  planned 
the  attack  of  an  extenfive  line  of  ports,  and  the  vi- 
gor and  celerity  with  which  the  plan  was  exe- 
cuted. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army; 
confifting  of  8,000  men,  was  encamped  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  leagues  from  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Notwithftanding  their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  well  known  that  a ferious  at- 
tack was  meditated,  this  advanced  guard,  inftead  of 
prefenting  a firm  and  complete  line  of  defence; 
was  difperfed  over  an  extenfive  plain,  was  almoft 
without  cavalry,  and  in  cantonments  with  inter- 
vals of  four,  five  and  nine  leagues  ; fo  that  the 
enemy  might  have  penetrated  without  firing  a fin- 
gle- (hot.  But  this  was  not  all ; when  the  formi- 
dable attack  of  the  enemy,  which  might  have  been 
long  before  anticipated,  was  made,  not  a fingle 
general  officer  was  found  at  his  port. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  Turkifh  war,  and  who  was  now  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Auftrian  forces,  attacked 
this  part  of  the  French  army  in  their  cantonments; 
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and  after  a very  (light  refinance  obtained  a fignal 
victory.  Two  thoufand  of  the  French  were 
killed,  (ixtecn  hundred  remained  prifoners  of  war, 
and  the  remainder  fled  with  precipitation  and 
without  rallying,  till  they  joined  Valence  him- 
fclf,  whofe  head  quarters  were  at  Liege. 

While  fuch  was  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
the  firft  operations  of  Cobourg,  Clairfayt,  the  fc- 
cond  in  command,  v.ras  no  lefs  fortunate.  Hav- 
ing eroded  the  Roer  at  Aldenhoven,  this  general 
Attacked  the  French  ports,  which  were  extended 
along  this  part  of  the  river,  and  compelled  thefe 
brave  men,  who,  through  the  treachery  or  negle£l 
of  their  commanders,  were  completely  furprifed, 
to  retreat  with  precipitation,  and  fall  back  oil 
Liege.  In  the  mean  while  a body  of  30,000 
Pruflians,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick 
of  Brunfvvick,  forced  the  paflage  of  the  Roer  at 
Ruremonde,  and  took  pofleflion  of  that  town,  in 
which  the  French  had  an  immenfe  magazine  of 
proviflons,  artillery,  and  ammunition. 

It  i-  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a mi- 
nute detail  of  the  military  operations  ; fuffice  it 
to  obfcrve,*that  the  feveral  divifionsof  the  French 
army  were  driven  from  port  to  port,  with  very 
confidcrable  lofs  of  men,  artillery,  and  military 
(lores,  and  that  the  (hattered  remains  of  this  once 
formidable  torce,  with  great  dilliculty,  aflemblcd 

at 
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at  Liege.  The  covering  army,  being  thus  en- 
tirely routed,  Miranda  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  bombardment  of  Maeftricht  and  Venlo.  For- 
tunately he  was  enabled  to  make  good  his  retreat, 
with  very  little  lofs,  and1  effected  a jun&ion  with 
Valence  at  Tongres,  whence  they  retreated  to  St. 
Tron,  and  from  this  laft  place  to  Louvain,  where 
they  entrenched  themfelves  and  determined  to  make 
a Hand. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  difafters,  it  became 
neceffary  for  the  French  to  change  their  whole 
plan  of  operations.  It  is  evident  that  Dumourier 
could  no  longer  perfift  in  his  operations  againft 
Holland,  without  the  utmofl  hazard  of  having  his 
retreat  cut  off.  He  was  therefore  relu&antly 
compelled  to  quit  his  prey,  and  joined  the  con- 
centrated French  army  at  Louvain  on  the  loth  of 
March.  He  fomewhat  unaccountably  left  his 
own  army  Hill  engaged  in  the  fieges  of  Wiiliam- 
ftadt,  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  Bois-le-duc,  which 
were  however  foon  railed,  and  Breda,  Klundert', 
and  Gertruydenberg  evacuated. 

The  French  army  having  united  at  Lou- 
vain, and  having  been  joined  by  all  the  detached 
bodies,  which  their  precipitate  retreat  from  Al- 
denhoven  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  feparated,  and 
having  befides  received  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments, Dumourier,  who  had  refumed  the  com- 
mand* 
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mand  of  the  whole,  took  a pofition  before  Louvain, 
towards  Tirlemont,  which,  by  covering  Auflrian 
Brabant,  and  particularly  Bruflcls,  might  alfo 
ferve  to  keep  up  the  communication  towards 
Dutch  Brabant. 

The  French  foldiers  felt  all  their  ardor  re- 
kindled by  the  prefence  of  their  favorite  general, 
and  loudly  demanded  to#bc  led  againfl  the  enemy. 
The  Auflrians,  who  had  advanced  from  Tongrcs 
to  Tirlemont  by  St.  Tron,  fluflied  with  their  re- 
cent fuccefs,  panted  with  equal  ardor  for  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  freth  laurels.  Animated 
by  fuch  a difpofition,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
two  powerful  armies  would  remain  many  days 
within  a few  miles  of  each  other  without  coming 
to  action.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon 
them  : two  celebrated  and  victorious  generals  were 
flaked  againfl  each  other,  and  on  the  fuccefs  of  the 
contcft  depended  perhaps  the  flavery  or  emanci- 
pation of  thoufands.  The  hard  fought  battle  of 
Neerwinden  put  an  end  to  the  fufpence  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Auflrians  began  the  attack.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  they  fuccceded  in  making  them- 
iclvcs  matters  of  Tirlemcnt,  which  was  defended 
by  a corps  of  400  French  foldiers.  On  the  16th 
Dumouricr  advancing  with  part  of  his  army, 
.compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  Tirlemont,  with 
ponderable  lofs,  and  to  retire  with  precipitation 
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to  St.  TrDn.  This  check  ferved  only  to  infpir# 
the  Auftrians  with  frefh  courage  ; for,  on  the  1 8th* 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  a moft  bloody  en-~ 
gagement  enfued,  which  lafted  from  feven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The  battle 
was  foughf  exactly  on  the  confines  of  Auftrian 
Brabant  and  thofe  of  Liege,,  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army  being  covered  by  Dormael,  and  the 
right  by  Landen.  After  a moft  obftinate  conteft, 
the  left  wing  of  the  Auftrians  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  impetuous  valor  of  their  antagonifts, 
and  retreated  in  con fiderable  confufion,  Flufhed 
with  this  fuccefs,  the  French  purfued  their  advan- 
tage ; but  advancing  with  too  much  precipita- 
tion, they  were  in  their  turn  thrown  into  diforder, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  with  very  great  lofs.  Va- 
lence had  pierced  the  enemy’s  line  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry;  but  being  ill  Supported,  lie  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a corps  of  Auftrians,  accompanied  on- 
ly by  his  aids-de-camp  and  a few  troopers,  with 
whom  he  cut  his  way  through,  but  received  three 
wounds  in  the  head,  a contufion  on  the  arm,  and 
had  three  of  his  aids-de-camp  killed  by  his  fide. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  other  wing  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Auftrian  army  were  more  fuccefsful, 
and  made  a more  prudent  ufe  of  their  advantage 
than  the  French  had  done.  Night  put  an  end  to 
the  conteft,  and  both  Tides  returned  to  their  for- 
mer 
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mcr  pofitions,  the  Auftrians  having  loft  3C00  men, 
and  the  French  4000,  befides  30  pieces  of  can- 
non. Although,  on  the  whole,  the  Autlrians 
may  be  faid  to  have  regained  vi&orious  on  this 
memorable  day,  the  advantage  was  fo  dearly  pur- 
chafcd,  that  it  led  Ip  no  decifive  confequcnces ; 
and  had  the  French  retained  the  impregnable  po- 
rtion which  they  occupied  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, they  might  have  preferved  their  conqucfts, 
at  leaft  till  reinforcements  could  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  France,  when  they  might  have  been  once 
more  enabled  to  a£l  offenfively  with  a reafonable 
profpeA  of  fuccefs.  But  the  fiery  and  impetuous 
Dumourier  could  brook  no  delay.  He  determined 
inftantly  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  field,  and 
accordingly  another  battle,  lefs  bloody  but  more 
decifive  in  its  confequenccs,  was  fought  on  the 
2 2d  of  March.  In  this  engagement  the  lofs  of 
the  French  amounted  to  4000  men,  while  that  of 
the  Auftrians  did  not  exceed  1000.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  defeat  Dumourier  was  obliged  to 
jetreat  to  Halle,  fourteen  miles  beyond  Bridl'd?, 
where  he  might  ftill  have  made  an  ctfe&ual  (land, 
and  at  Icaft  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy, 
had  he  been  faithful  to  the  truit  repofed  in  him  by 
his  country  : but  this  he  did  not  do,  and  we  ftiali 
foon  have  occalion  to  notice  the  black  treachery 
M and 
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and  faithlefs  conduft  of  this  vain,  capricious,  and 
unprincipled  man. 

Jt  is  time  now  to  advert  to  the  condu&  of 
the  Englifh  government,  and  examine  what  fteps 
they  took  in  fupport  of  a war,  into  which  they 
had  wantonly  and  wickedly  plunged  their  coun- 
try. The  minifters  acknowledged  that  fo  far 
back  as  the  17th  of  December,  they  had  confider- 
ed  France  to  be  in  a ftate  of  hoftile  preparation  : 
yet  though  they  mu  ft  have  been  aware  of  the  de- 
fencelefs  ftate  of  Holland,  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger which  was  impending  over  that  country,  it  was 
TiOt  till  the  2 2d  of  February  that  they  entered  ii> 
to  a negociation  for  fubfidizing  12,000  Hanove- 
rian troops.  On  the  23d,  the  Engliih  miniftry, 
prefuming,  we  fuppofe,  that  one  Englifhman  was 
fully  adequate  to  beat  ten  Frenchmen,  fent  over 
1956  guards  from  Greenwich  to  Holland  ; and  as 
the  prefent  was  a war  of  kings,  they  thought  it 
neceflary  to  employ  a royal  -commander.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fecond  fon  of  the  King  of  England, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Bifhop  of  Ofnaburg,.  a 
young  man  to  whom  fatirifts  have  afcribed  more 
love  of  pleafure  than  profundity  of  judgment  or 
extent  cf  intellectual  acquirements  ; a greater  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ceremonial  of  the  ball-room 
than  with  the  difcipline  of  the  camp  a more  per- 
ked knowledge  of  the  etiquqtte  neceffary  to  be 

obfcryed 
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©>ferved  in  a duel  than  of  the  intricate  and  com- 
plex fcicncc  of  war  ; and  who  could  have  no  other 
military  knowledge  than  what  he  derived  from  ob- 
ferving  the  order  of  a parade,  or  the  pomp  of  a re- 
view ; was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  an 
army,  on  the  fucccfs  of  whofe  operations  we  were 
let!  to  believe,  not  only  the  fafety  and  fecurity  of 
our  ally,  but  our  own,  immediately  depended. 
From  fuch  a handful  of  men,  headed  by  fuch  an 
unfkilful  general,  fent  into  a country,  a confider- 
ablc  part  of  w hofe  inhabitants  were  know  n to  be 
difaffefted,  and  in  which  an  enemy,  formidable 
from  their  pad  fucceflcs,  were  known  to  have 
made  a confiderablc  progrefs,  what  could  ration- 
ally be  expefted,  but  their  abfolute  destruction  i 
and  had  not  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  been 
checked  by  the  Auftrians  and  Pruflians,  and  the 
fiege  of  Maeftricht  raifed,  events  fo  improbable 
that  the  Englifh  mini  tiers  could  not  aft  on  the 
prefumption  of  their  occurrence,  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  but  that  they  would  have  undergone  the 
fate  of  the  garrifons  of  Breda,  Klundert,  and  Gcr- 
truydenb  rg.  This  egregious  blunder  met  nor, 
however,  the  fate  it  merited i for  the  French  be- 
ing obliged  to  evacuate  Holland,  the  Englifli  ef- 
fected a junfUon  with  the  Hanoverians  and  Au- 
ftrians, and  for  fume  time  afterwards,  acted  toge- 
ther in  concert. 
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While  fuch  were  the  difafters  which  tar- 
nifhed  the  luftre  of  the  French  arms  in  Belgium  ; 
their  operations  in  other  quarters  were  not  attend- 
ed with  belter  fuccefs.  In  the  beginning  of  Apri^ 
the  Pruflian  army,  headed  by  the  king  in  perform 
defeated  ar  divifion  of  the  French  army  of  the 
Rhine,  near  Bingen,  and  was  enabled  in  confe- 
quence  to  form  the  blockade  of  Mentz,  while  the 
French  were  compelled  to  abandon  Oppenheitn 
and  Worms.  A naval  expedition,  which  the 
French  undertook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year- 
againft  Cagliari  ip  Sardinia,  completely  failed  of 
fuccefs.  The  troops  under  the  command  of  Ge-» 
neral  Cafa-bianca  made  good  a landing;  but,  in 
Confequence  of  fome  unaccountable  miftake,  fired 
on  each  other,  and  were  compelled  precipitately 
to  re-embark.  Still  more  to  blacken  the  cloud 
•which  now  lowered  over  France,  a moft  formi- 
dable infurre&ion  broke  out  in  La  Vendee  and 
the  adjoining  departments ; the  ftandard  of  roy- 
alty and  fanaticifm  was  unfurled  ; thoufands  of 
poor  and  ignorant  peasantry,  deluded  by  the  arti- 
fices and  machinations  of  interefted  nobles  and 
hypocritical  priefts,  were  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  foreign  aid  to  rally  round  the  ruins  of  the 
throne,  andif they  did  not  intimidate,  at  leaf!  ferv- 
ed  to  perplex  and  diftradt  the  government. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  fenfation  excited 
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at  Paris  by  thcfe  difaflrous  events.  The  moment 
the  French  government  received  the  account  of 
the  reverfeot  fortune  in  Belgium,  the  whole  of 
the  alarming  confequenccs,  which  would  probably 
enfue,  flared  them  in  the  face.  But  if  they  felt 
thcfe  misfortunes  in  their  full  force,  they  were  ur.- 
difmayed  ; that  courage,  and  that  energy  of  mind, 
which  arc  invariably  produced  by  great  revolu- 
tions, were  prepared  to  meet,  and  provide  againfl, 
the  danger.  The  firfl  ftep  taken  by  the  conven- 
tion was  to  invite,  by  a formal  decree,  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  fly  to  the  afliftance  of 
their  brave  though  unfortunate  brethren  in  Bel- 
gium. All  places  of  public  auufement  were  (hut 
up,  the  toefin  was  founded,  and  a black  ftandard, 
announcing  the  country  to  be  in  danger,  was  un- 
furled at  the  top  of  the  loftiefl  church  in  Paris. 
The  citizens  of  this  immenfe  metropolis  did  not 
difappoint  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  of 
them.  Every  where  the  mod  animating  zeal  was 
difplayed  ; many  of  the  fe&ions  were  dcfirous  of 
marching  in  a mafs;  and  fo  great  was  thcenthu- 
fiafm  of  patriotifm,  that  it  became  nccefl'ary  for 
the  convention  rather  to  reflrain,  than  encourage 
the  generous  ardor. 

THP.  conducl  of  Dumouricr  had  long  been 
extremely  equivocal,  his  attachment  to  the  repub- 
lic long  extremely  doubtful.  The  Jryrobin  party 
M 3 fufpedted, 
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fufpe&ed,  and  Marat  denounced,  him,  while  in 
the  fpkndid  career  of  victory,  and  it  is  not  very 
improbable,  but  that  this  fufpicion  and  denuncia- 
tion tended  to  produce  the  very  treachery  they 
guarded  againft.  .If  fuch  was  the  conduct  of  the 
violent  party  then,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that 
they  would. not  be  filent  now.  Accordingly,  we 
find  this  general  unceafingly  denounced  in  the 
convention,  and  at  length  his  treachery  became  fo 
manifeft,  that  thefe  repeated  denunciations,  though 
at  firft  little  regarded,  made  a confiderable  in&- 
preffion.  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  committee 
of  general  defence  having  announced  to  the  con- 
vention^ that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
exiftence  of  a plot  in  the  northern  army  to  over- 
turn the  republic,  it  was  decreed  almoft  unani- 
snouily,  that  Dumourier  fliould  be  ordered  to  the 
bar;  that  the  minifter  at  war  fhould  rnflantly  fet 
out  to  examine  the  ftate.of  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  that  four  members  of  the  convention  jhould 
be  fen t thither  as  commiffioners,.  with  powers  to 
fufpend,  arreft,  and  fend  to  the  bar  of  the  con- 
vention, all  generals  and  military  officers,  who- 
fhould  become  obje&s  of  their  diftruft  and  fufpi- 
cion. Dumourier  had,,  however,  thrown  off  the 
malk  before  thefe  commiffioners  could  reach  his 
camp.  He  had  already  entered  into  a treaty  with 
Cobourg,.  to  endeavor  to  reflore  monarchy,  and  to- 
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evacuate  without  delay  the  whole  of  Belgium. 
When  the  commiffiotiers  arrived  at  Lille,  they 
found  that  Dumourier  was  encamped  at  St. 
Amand,  whither  they  difpatched  a fummons  to 
him  to  appear  before  them  ; and  on  his  refufmg 
to  comply,  with  republican  boldnefs  they  pro* 
cceded  to  the  camp  with  the  intention  of  arreft- 
ing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army.  At  firft,  Du- 
mourier  endeavored  to  perfuade  them  to  join  him 
in  his  liberticidal  attempt  ; but  when  they  with 
-huneft  firmnefs  refufed  their  concurrence  in  fo 
nefarious  a projett,  he  gave  them  in  charge  to  a 
guard  of  foldiers,  who  were  in  waiting,  with  or- 
ders to  carry  them  inftantly  to  Tournay,  the  head 
quarters  of  General  Clairfayt.  The  names  of 
the  perfons,  whom  Dumourier  thus  treacheroully 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  arc  Camus, 
Lemarque,  Quinette,  and  Henri  Bancal,  members 
of  the  convention;  Faucard,  their  Secretary; 
Bournonville,  miniflcr  at  war ; Memoire,  his 
aide  du  camp  ; and  Villeneuve,  fecretary  commif- 
fioner  to  the  war-office. 

The  traitor,  having  fo  far  fuccecdcd  in  his 
infamous  projeft,  now  attempted  to  render  hint- 
felf  mailer  of  Condc  and  Valenciennes,  but  was 
happily  difappointed  through  the  patriotifm  of 
generals  Fcrrand  and  Fcuyer.  The  moment  was 
now  fall  approaching,  when  hi«  treachery  was  to 

meet 
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meet  the  fate  it  merited.  The  honeft  foldiers, 
indignant  at  this  cruel  infult  offered  to  the  national 
reprefentation,  and  perceiving  at  length  the  whole 
fcope  of  Dumourier’s  defign,  felt  the  refpe&  and 
love  they  bore  to  a favorite  general,  converted  in- 
to contejnpt  and  deteftation.  So  fudden,  yet  fo 
general,  was  the  prevalance  of  this  fentiment, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  through 
a tremendous  difcharge  of  mufquetry,  which  kil- 
led fourteen  of  his  companions,  that  the  infamous 
Dumourier,  at  the  head  of  a few  mifguided  fol- 
lowers, efcaped  the  fury  of  a juftly  indignant  ar- 
my. When  he  arrived  at  Clairfayt’s  camp,  he 
found,  that  although  the  Auftrians  loved  the  trea- 
fon,  they  hated  and  defpifed  the  traitor : he  foli- 
cited,  and  was  refufed  permiffion  to  attend  a con- 
grefs  of  the  agents  of  the  combined  powers  which 
met  at  Antwerp  ; he  fought  fhelter  in  England, 
and  was  inflantly  ordered  to  retire  with  every 
mark  of  difgrace  and  obloquy  ; and  this  wretched 
man  now  feeks  to  hide  his  fhame  and  ftifle  his  re- 
morfe  in  the  remoteft  wilds  of  Switzerland  ; but 
in  vain  ; for  the  one  will  be  coeval  with  his  exig- 
ence, and  the  other  will  laft  as  long  as  his  name 
is  remembered. 

Thus  was  the  French  army  compelled  to 
relinquifh  their  conquefh,  and  once  more  expofed 
to  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  own  country 

made 
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made  the  feat  of  war.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
but-  that  this  fudden  evacuation  of  Belgium  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  Dumourier ; for, 
not withflanding  the  fevere  defeats  they  had  ex- 
perienccd,  the  French  army  might  have  main- 
tained their  ftrong  pofition  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, till  the  troops,  which  were  advancing  to 
their  relief  from  all  parts  of  France,  had  arrived. 
At  all  events,  the  garrifoned  towns  might  at  leaft 
have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  But  it 
fuitedthe  interefted  views  of  Dumourier,  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
the  evacuation  of  Belgium  was  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticle of  the  armifticc. 

The  month  of  March  was  indeed  a month 
of  carnage.  In  the  courfe  of  it,  at  leaft  50,000 
of  our  fellow-men  were  fwept  by  violence  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fell  by  the  hands  of 
their  brethren.  But  as  they  perifhed  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  the  accounts  of  the  conflicts  in 
which  they  fell,  of  the  plains  covered  by  the  dead, 
of  the  hofpitals  croudcd  with  the  dying,  of  the 
air  infc&cd  by  the  flench  of  maimed  and  muti- 
lated carcafes  and  putrifying  wounds,  are  pe- 
rufed  by  the  mod  compaflionate  without  hor- 
ror, and  dwelt  on  by  the  mod  delicate  without 
difgufl. 


After 
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After  twelve  months  of  almoft  uninter- 
rupted fighting,  alter  millions  had  been  fpent, 
and  the  lives  of  thoufands  facrificed,  the  hoffile 
powers  found  themfelves  nearly  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation,  in  which  Jhey  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conteft. 


* * * # 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ccngrefs  of  Antwerp — Invajion  of  France — Siege  of 
Conde — Battle  of  Fa  mars — Siege  of  PerpigncSs — 
War  in  La  Vendee^- Revolution  of  the  ^\Jl  of 
Alay — Surrender  of  Conde \ Valenciennes}  and 
A lent  z. 

In  confluence  of  the  brilliant  fuccefles  which 
the  allies  had  met  with  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  belligerent  powers  were  now  nearly  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war;  and  as  the  memorable  retreat  of  Brunfwick 
fhewed  in  the  cleared  manner  the  almod  infu- 
perable  difficulties  and  infui  mountable  obdacles, 
which  an  invading  army  ntuft  meet  with  in 
France,  it  would  furely  have  been  the  founded 
policy  in  the  Audrian  and  Pruffian  courts  to  have 
reded  on  their  arms,  and  to  have  renounced  the 
right  of  inti  rference  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.  Actuated,  probably,  by  fomething 
like  this  fentiment,  the  Audrian  general  at  this 
time  addrefled  a mattifedo  to  the  French  nation, 
in  which  he  declared  it  was  not  the  intention  pf 
jhe  empefor  to  appropriate  to  ltimfcli  any  part  of 
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the  French  territory,  but  to  reftore  to  France  a 
conftitutional  king,"  and  the  conftitiition  fhe  had 
formed  for  herfelf.  With  refpeft  to  otfrfelves, 
the  conduit  we  liad  to  obferve  was  manifeft  ; the 
jobjeits  for  which  we  engaged  in  the  war,  were 
completely”  obtained.  Holland  was  effectually 
protected,  Belgium  emancipated,  and  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Scheldt  no  longer  a matter 
of  difpute  between  the  republics  of  France  and 
Holland.  As  our  government  had  exprefsly  de- 
claimed both  the  right  and  the  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  government  of  France,5^  we 
had  no  further  objeCt  to  accomplifh ; and  it  feem- 
ed  impoflible,  that  declaiming  fuch  right  and  fuch 
intention,  we  lhould  copneft  ourfelyes  with  Au- 
ff ria  and  Pruflia,  who  avowed  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  But  the  day'of  wifdom  was  not  yet 
arrived.  Intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  the  allied 
leaders  afpired  to  the  con.queft  of  France  ; and  it 
was  determined  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  al- 
lied powers,  who  formed  a congrefs  at  Antwerp, 
to  invade  that  country  once  more,  for  the  purpofe 
of  avenging  the  death  of  the  king,  and  of  overturn- 
ing the  republican  form  of  government  by  force 

* At  the’opening  of  the  ieffions  of  parliament  in  pecem- 

2792,  the  king’s  fpeech  and  the  addrefs  difavowed  go- 
ing to  war  with  France,  about  her  internal  concerns. 
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of  arms.®  As  the  proclamation  of  Cobourgt 
which  renounced  conqucft,  and  promifed  a refto- 
ration  of  the  conftitution  of  1789,  was  now  for- 
mally revoked,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred;  that  the 
congrefs  of  Antwerp  determined  to  attempt  the 
reftoration  of  the  old  French  government,  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  lead  was  to  be  re- 
warded, for  his  (hare  of  exertion  in  the  caufc  of 
kings,  with  part  of  the  territory  of  France. 

It  was  refolded  by  the  congrefs  to  commence 
a plan  of  active  operations,  and  inflead  of  the  chi- 
merical proje<5l  of  marching  dire&ly  to  Paris  (faid 
to  be  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  York)  to  befiege  at 
once  as  many  as  poflible  of  the  ftrong  places,  on 
the  frontier.  Whatever  of  thefe  places  fell,  were 
to  be  immediately  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
combined  powers,  and  ferve  as  points  to  a&  from, 
as  circumftances  might  require  ; the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Spain,  were  to  form  a chain 
of  cruizers  along  the  French  coaft,  and  cut  off  all 
fupplics  by  fca,  while  the  armies  would  do  the 
fame  by  land.  Thus  attacked  and  hemmed  in  on 

* * The  conqucft  of  France ! O calumniated  crufeder*,  how 

* rational  and  moderate  were  your  objects  1—0  much  injured 

* Louis  XIV.  upon  what  slight  grounds  have  you  bcrnaccufcd 

* of  refllcfs  and  immoderate  ainKiion, !— O lame  and  feeble 

* Cervantes,  with  what  a nmid  pencil  and  faint  colors  have  you 
‘ painted  the  portrait  o' a djnrdercd  imagi  nation  !’ 

Fox’s’Lcuer  to  the  Elc&ots  of  Wcftminfrer. 

N all 
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a}l  Tides,  with  a “ftrong  party  to  ach  againil  them 
at  home,  the  republicans  it  was  hoped,  could  not 
fail  of  being  fpeedily  fubdued. 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  army*  in, con?, 
fequence  of  the  treachery  of  Dumourier,  was, 
thrown  into  a date  of  complete  diforganifation* 
and  in  fhattered  and  irregular  mafles  fought  fheln 
ter  in  the  neighbouring  fortrefles.  But  in  "confer 
quence  of  the  prudent  and  energetic  meafures  taken 
by  thecommillioners,  fent  by  the  national  conven- 
tion for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  order,  new  vigor, 
and  fpirit  were  infufed  into  the  breads  of  the  Tol- 
diers,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  take  the  field.  General  Dampierre 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  being 
joined  by  confiderable  reinforcements,  was  foon, 
at  the  head  of  a very  refpedtable  force. 

Early  in  April,  the  allied  armies  laid  liege: 
to  Conde,  a very  drong  fortrefs  and  the  key  of 
the  northern  frontier  of  France.  During  this 
month  various  Ikirmifhes  took  place,  in  which 
both  Tides  were  alternately  fuccefsful,  but  no  ad- 
vantage of  importance  was  gained  by  either.  On 
the  id  of  May,  the  French  attacked  the  Pruffians 
under  General  Knobelfdorff,  at  the  pod  of  Maulde, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Audrians  under  Clair-, 
fayt,  near  Conde.  They  fought  with  great  im- 
petuofity,  and  advanced  fou*  times  to  the  attack,’ 

The 
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The  Auflrians,  after  dreadful  carnage,  were 
thrown  into  diforder,  and  would  have  been  com- 
pletely defeated,  had  nrot  Cobourg  come  unex- 
pectedly to  the  aid  of  Ciairfayt.  They  now  ral- 
lied, returned  to  the  charge,  and  compelled  the 
French,  after  a mod  obflinate  refinance,  to  retire 
under  the  walls  of  Lille.  The  Duke  of  York, 
at  the  head  of  500  Engljfli  guards,  came  up  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  ergagement,  and  aflifted  in 
the  rout  of  the  French.  The  Auflrians  loft  one 
piece  of  cannon  and  1000  men,  the  French  11 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  1300  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prifoners.  Although  defeated,  thefe  laft 
fucceedeJ  in  throwing  in  a fupply  of  provifions, 
ftores,  and  men,  into  Condo,  and  the  vigor  and 
Iteadinefs  manifefted  in  the  engagement  proved 
their  army  to  be  completely  re-organized.  This 
action  was,  however,  only  the  prelude  to  a much 
more  ferious  one,  which  took  place  on  the  Sth  of 
the  fame  month.  In  this,  as  in  the  former,  the 
French  made  the  attack,  and  the  whole  of  the 
circumflancrs  were  very  fimilar  to  thofc,  with 
which  (he  battle  of  the  1 fl  was al tended.  At  nine 
In  the  morning  the  French  attacked  the  Pru Ilians, 
who  were  polled  between  St.  Amand  and  Vicogne, 
and  the  attack  continued  with  great  vigor  till  five 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  PrulTians  began  to  re- 
treat in  confidcrable  confufion.  At  this  moment 
N 2 the 
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the  Englifh  troops  came  up,  charged  the  French, 
who  were  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  with  an  irnpetu- 
ofity  equal  to  their  own,  and  drove  them  back  in 
the  very  crifis  of  vidlory : but  while  they  were 
vigoroufly  purfuing  their  fuccefs,  they  found 
themfelves  unexpectedly  expofed  to  the  fire  of  a 

French  battery  ; they  received  the  whole  fire 

of  the  French,  both  grape-fhot  and  mufquetry, 
which  they  returned  with  great  effect,  but  finding 
it  impoflible  to  carry  the  battery,  they  retired  in 
good  order.  In  this  a&ion,  the  allies  loft  1500 
men,  and  the  French  about  the  fame  number. 
Both  Tides  claimed  the  victory  ; the  latter  not  only 
kept  the  field  of  a&ion,  but  made  a frefh  attack 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  10th  retired  in  perfect 
good  order,  carrying  off  their  cannon,  without  be- 
ing purfued  or  annoyed  by  the  combined  armies. 
The  French  republic  had  however  to  regret  the 
lofs  of  an  able  and  patriotic  general ; for  the 
bravery  of  Dampierre  having  induced  him  to  ad- 
vance too  far,  his  thigh  was  fhot  away,  and  he 
expired  in  confequence,  the  next  morning.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  near 
Valenciennes  ; the  whole  people  of  that  town  af- 
fifted  at  his  funeral,  the  commiflioners  from  the 
national  convention  ftrewed  laurel  intermingled 
with  cyprefs  over  his  grave,  and  his  buft  was 
placed  in  the  pantheon.  The  national  convention, 

actuated. 
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iftuated  by  a fcnfibility  which  did  them  credit, 
charged  their  prefidcnt  to  tertify  to  the  widow  of 
this  brave  defender  of  his  country,  their  regret 
and  condolence  for  the  unfortunate  event. 

The  French  army,  having  retired  after  this 
engagement  in  pcrfefl  order,  took  pofTeflion  of 
the  camp  of  Famars,  where  they  entrenched 
thcmfelvcs,  and  while  they  were  able  to  maintain 
this  pofitlon,  they  not  only  covered  Valenciennes, 
but  in  fomc  degree  kept  up  the  communication 
with  Conde.  General  Lamorliere  was  provifion- 
ally  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  fiege 
of  Valenciennes  being  determined  upon  by  the  al- 
lies, it  became  nccelTary  to  diflodge  the  French 
from  Famars  i accordingly,  the  Englifli  and  Au- 
ftrians  having  cffc&ed  a junction,  it  was  refolved 
to  make  the  attack.  On  the  23d  of  May,  the 
cut-pofts  of  the  French  were  attacked  by  a con- 
ftderable  detachment  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and,  after  a moft  obit  in  ate  refin- 
ance, obliged  to  fall  back  ; this  general,  however^ 
did  not  think  it  advifeablc  to  putfue  his  advantage 
immediately,  by  attacking  the  main  entrenchments 
of  the  French  army,  lie  advanced  with  part  of 
the  troops  to  a hollow  way,  w ithin  a final!  dif- 
tance  of  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  ; but  obferv- 
ing  from  the  difpofition  of  the  French  that  they 
could  nut  be  carried  at  that  time  without  conlidcr- 
N 3 abte 
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able  lofs,  he  thought  it  better  to  defer  the  attack 
till  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  while,  ap- 
proach and  turn  the  works  duringvthe  night.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  the  account  publifhed 
by  the  allies,  after  it  was  found  that  the  French, 
during  the  night,  had  very  unaccountably  retired 
from  works,  which  there  was  every  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  could  have  been  defended.  Had  they  remain- 
ed firm  at  their  polls,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  allies,  after  experiencing  fuch  fevcre  treatment 
in  carrying  the  mere  out-pofls,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  French  entrenched  as  they  were 
or  rather  buried  in  their  formidable  works.  Thefe 
]aft  had  taken  fo  much  advantage  of  the  natural 
lituation  of  the  ground,  heights,  and  water,  and 
had  by  inceflant  labor  fo  covered  themfelves  with 
abbatis  and  earthen  works  of  aftonifhing  depth 
and  fize,  that  there  was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe 
their  intrenchments  impregnable. 

The  French  army,  in  their  retreat,  carried 
off  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and  (lores,  and  af- 
ter throwing  a confiderable  reinforcement  into  Va- 
lenciennes, fell  back  on  Bouchain.  The  next 
morning,  the  combined  armies  took  pofleflion  of 
the  camp  pf  Famars,  and  the  advantage  they  here- 
by obtained,  without  rpeeting  with  any  refiftance, 
was  the  molt  confiderable  they  had  met  vvith  fince 
their  firft  appearance  on  the  French  frontier.  It 

enabled 
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enabled  them  to  form  the  fieges  of  Valenciennes 
and  Condc  without  interruption,  and  thefe  im- 
portant places  were  left  to  their  own  ftrcngth,and 
the  valor  and  fidelity  of  their  garrifons. 

About  this  time,  the  French  generals  form- 
ed a plan  of  making  a divcrfion,  by  an  attack  on 
Weft  Flanders.  On  the  24th  of  May,  a divifion 
of  the  republican  army  advanced  from  Lille,  and 
attacked  the  Dutch  polled  near  Menin,  in  three 
different  points.  The  attack  completely  fuccccd- 
cd.  The  Dutch  abandoned  all  their  polls,  with 
the  lofs  of  three  pieces  of  cannon,  feven  waggous 
of  ammunition  and  provifions,  500  men  killed, 
and  300  taken  prifoners.  Their  military  chef! 
was  alfo  taken,  and  fuett  was  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  that  22  waggon-loads  of  wounded  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  French,  who  conduced 
them  to  Lille.  On  the  30th  of  May,  7000 
French  troops  marched  from  Dunkirk,  and  at- 
tacked 1 2co  Auftrians  and  Dutch,  polled  at  Fur- 
nes,  the  whole  of  whom  were  either  cut  to  pieces, 
or  taken  prifoners.  After  this  advantage,  the 
French  were  advancing  rapidly  to  Oftend,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  deftroyed  the  depot  of  mili- 
tary (lores  in  that  town,  on  which  the  grand  ar- 
mies entirely  depended,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unexpccleu  arrival  of  a large  body  of  troops  from 
England,  the  numbers  and  ftrength  of  whom  were 

probably 
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probably  magnified  on  the  firft  report.  ISfatwftt?-- 
Handing,  therefore,  the  brilliant  fucCefswhith  at- 
tended their  firft  movements,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  give  tip,  for  the  prefent,  the  irivafion  of 
"iVeft:  Flanders, 

In  the  mean  while  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
other  quarters  with  varied  fuccefs.  The  French 
army  of  the  Rhino’,  commanded  by*  Cuftine,  fe- 
conded  by  the  army  of  the  MofeTle  under  Hou- 
chard,  was  oppofed  to  the  Auftfian  and  Pruflian 
armies,  commanded  by  Wurmfer  and  Hohenloe, 
and  met  with  alternate  fuccefs  and  defeat.  In  the 
beginning  of  May,  Cuftine  formed  the  defign  of 
cutting  off  a body  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  polled  at  Rheinzabern. 
Before  he  could  execute  this  plan,  the  national 
convention  ordered  him  to  give  up  the  command 
of  the' army  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  aftiime  that  of 
the  army  of  the  North.  Anxious  to  execute  this 
coup  d' eclat  before  quitting  the  army,  and  unwil- 
ling that  his  fuccelfor,  Alexander  Beatiharhais, 
fhould  have  the  merit  of  executing  what  he  had 
planned,  and  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  deemed  in- 
fallible, Cuftine  feems  to  have  precipitated  the  at- 
tack, which  failed  of  fuccefs  in  confequence  of  the 
precipitancy  with  which  it  was  made,  although  he 
very  naturally  imputed  the  failure  to  his  orders 

not 
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jv>t  Raving  been  accurately  obeyed  by  the  inferior 
generals. 

Ok  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  French  feem  to 
have  been  almoft  totally  unprovided  with  means 
of  defence.  A few  raw  recruits,  without  difei- 
plir.e,  without  an  able  leader,  and  without  mili- 
tary (lores  and  ammunition,  were  oppofed  to  the 
formidable  force  which  the  Spanifh  monarch  had 
ordered  to  invade  France.  As  might  becxpc&ed, 
the  French  made  but  little  refinance ; a battle 
was  fought  on  the  20th  of  April,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perpignan,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  victorious,  and  in  confequcnce  of  their  fuc- 
cefs  were  enabled  to  form  the  liege  of  that  import- 
ant fortrefs,  which  formed  the  only  bulwark  of 
France  in  that  quarter. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the  ifland  of 
Tobago  was  taken  by 'a  confiderable  naval  and 
military  force,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Ad- 
miral Laforey  and  General  Cuyler;  but  an  at- 
tempt made  by  Admiral  Gardiner  on  Martinique, 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

While  fuch  was  the  progrefs  of  the  exter- 
nal enemies  of  France,  the  fucccfs  of  her  internal 
foes  wa?  fcarcely  lefs  formidable.  The  infurrec- 
tion  in  La  Vendee  acquired  every  day  more  con- 
fidence. The  enthufiaftn  of  fanaticifm  was  flak- 
ed 
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ed  again#  the  enthufiafm  of  patriotifm,  and  the 
conteft  between  two  fueh  powerful  exciters*,  of  the 
human  mind  was,  as  might  be  expe&ed,  obftinate 
and  terrible.  The  fuccefs  was  various  ; but  al- 
though the  republican  armies  were  able  to  keep 
the  field,  although  the  principal  towns  were  kept 
free  from  the  contagion,  the  in furgents  filled  by 
far  the  greater. part jpf  the  department,  peopled 
the  fmall  towns  and  villages,  and  were  continu- 
ally recruited  by  profelytes  front  the  neighbouring 
departments. 

These  misfortunes,  great  as  they  were,  fall 
infinitelyfhort  of  .the  difgracefu]  revolution  which 
took  place  at  Paris  on, the  31ft* of. May.  , Almoft 
Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
vention, two  parties,  had  arifen,  who  have  been 
diftinguirttpd  'by  the  appellations  of  the  Gironde 
1 and  the  Mountain.  At  the  head  of  the  fir#  of 
thefe  parties  was  Roland,  a. man  not  lefs  remark* 
able  for  his  attachment  to  repuhlicanifm  than  for 
his  inflexible  integrity.  A decided  majority  of  tbo 
convention,  containing  .by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  the  mo  ft  remarkable  for  their  eloquence 
and  talents,. formed  this  party,  and  it  was  they 
who  were  principally  inftrumental  in  producing 
the  revolution  of  the  loth  of  Auguft.  Robefpierre 
was  the  real  leader,  and  Marat  the  tool,  of  the 
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other  party,  who  made  up  for  their  minority  in 
the  convention  by  the  decided  majority  they  had 
in  the  commune  of  Paris,  for  their  unpopularity 
in  the  departments  by  their  influence  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  and  for  their  inferi- 
ority of  talents  by  fuperior  energy  and  by  indefa- 
tigable a&ivity.  On  the  31ft  of  May  the  ctmicft 
was  brought  to  a^crifts.  The  people  of  Paris  fur- 
rounded  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  compelled 
the  members  to  pafs  a decree  of  arreft  againlt  the* 
leaders  of  the  Girondifts,  who  were  inflantly  made* 
prisoners,  and  only  left  their  prifon  to  meet  death 
on  the  fcaffold,  as  martyrs  to  the  facred  caufc  ot' 
liberty.  This  flagrant  infringement  of  the  invio- 
lability which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  excited  a fentiment  of 
horror  throughout  France.  Marfeilles  and  Ly- 
ons rcfulcd  any  longer  to  obey  the  decrees  of  an 
incomplete  reprefentation,  and  declared  them- 
ft  Ives  in  a Hate  of  infurreftion  ; a departmental 
army  headed  by  General  Wimpfeti,  th.e  celebrated 
defender  of  Thionville,  threatened  to  march  to- 
Paris.  The  horror,  however,  which  the  French, 
people  had  of  the  combination  of  kings,  was  fo 
great  «hat  they  chofe  to  fubmit  to  the  ufurpation 
of  the  city  of  ParL,  rather  than,  by  refitting  it, 
w eaken  the  general  means  of  defence  againlt  the 

external 
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external  enemy.  Wimpfen’s  army  was  fuddenly 
difbandeJ,  that  general  himfelf  fled,  the  difco|i- 
tent  of  the  departments  gradually  fufifided,  the 
armies  of  the  republic  alfented  to  the  new  revolu- 
tion, and  Marfeilles  and  Lyons  alone  remained  in 
a- flat  e of  infurre&ion.  It  is  almoft  beneath  the 
dignity  even  of  this  hifterical  Iketch,  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  the  contemptible  and  deteflable 
Marat.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  this  preacher 
of  aflaffination  was  himfelf  aflaflinated  on  the  13th 
of  July,  by  an  heroic  though  miftaken  female, 
of  the  name  of  Charlotte  Corde.  If  we  did  not 
in  every  cafe,  however  extreme,  regard  aflaflina- 
tion as  criminal,  we  fhould  be  tempted  to  admire 
ihe  extraordinary  heriofm  manifefted  by  this  fe- 
male, and  to  regard  her  as  the  benefa&refs  of  the 
human  race.  To  their  eternal  difgrace  the  con- 
vention decreed  the  honors  of  the  pantheon  to  this 
wretched  man,  who  did  more  to  fully  and  deform 
the  French  revolution  than  any  "who  went  before 
him,  and  who  has  only  been  rivalled  in  guilt  by 
one  other,  to  whom  we  fhall  foon  have  to  call  the 
reader’s  attention. 

> In  the  courfe  of  July  Conde,  Mentz,  and 
Valenciennes  were  compelled  to  furrender  to  the 
allies.  The  garrifons  of  the  two  latter  places 
were  not  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  were  only 
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retrained  from  bearing  arms  againftthc  allies  for 
one  year.  They  were  immediately  ordered  by 
the  convention  to  march  into  La  Vendee,  where 
they  were  of  confiderable  fervice  in  checking  the 
progrefs  of  the  infurredlion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Siege  of  Dunkirk  by  the  Duke  of  Fork — Rout  of  the 
Brttijh  Army — Jourdan's  important  Victory  over 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  at  Maubeuge — Fore- 
zni  °f  the ftrong  Lines  of  fVeiffembourg  by  Wurm- 
fer  in  confequence  of  the  Treachery  of  the  French 
General s — Recapture  of  Weiffembourg — Reduc- 
tion of  Marjeilles  and  Lyons — Toulon  given  up  to. 
the  Englijh  by  Treachery — The  Englijh  compelled 
to  abandon'Toulon  with  precipitation. 


HITHERTO  the  mod  brilliant  fuccefs  had 
attended  the  operations  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
if  there  was  a moment  at  which  the  objeft  of 
their  enterprife  did  not  appear  utterly  vifionary 
and  romantic,  it  was  mod  aflu  redly  the  prefent. 
As  the  confederate  kings  were  engaged  in  a caufe 
of  infinite  importance  to  themfelves,  and  in  which 
they  fiad  a common  intereft,  it  was  not  probable 
that  difeord  fliould  impede  their  operations. 
This  was,  however,  now  the  cafe.  After  the  fall 
of  Valenciennes,  the  experienced  Auftrian  gene- 
rals gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  fiege 
of  Lille  fhould  be  undertaken ; but  the  young 
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Knglifn  commander,  willing  to  gather  more  cafy 
lcurels,  and  having  his  opinion  fupported  by  the 
Fnglifh  miriirtry,  peremptorily  refufed  to  concur 
at  prefent  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  re- 
folded to  attempt  immediately  the  ficge  of  Dun- 
kirk. It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  foiid  impref- 
fion  could  be  made  by  the  allies  on  France,  i i*l 
Lille,  its  great  northern  bulwark,  fell  ; whereas, 
the  capture  of  Dunkirk  would  be  of  but  final l 
importance  to  the  general  caufe.  However,  the 
fjrge  oi  this  place  being  refolvcd  on,  the  Duke  of 
York,  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  undertake  it.  The  grand  army  of  the 
allies  was  fo  weakened  by  this  detachment,  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  forming  the  fiege  of  Lille, 
and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  \rf^t  therefore,  under 
the  nccelTity  of  confining  his  Attention  to  objc&s 
nf  lefs  importance.  A detachment  of  his  army 
invcHed  Quefnoy,  a fmail  but  well  fortified  town, 
which  was  footi  compelled  to  yield,  whilft  he 
himfe’.f  at  th6  head  of  the  grand  Aultrian  army, 
after  iu  vain  l'mnmoning  Cambray  and  Bouchain, 
proceeded  to  attack  Maubcuge. 

About  this  time,  General  Cuftinc  was  de- 
p lived  of  the  command  of  the  French  Northern 
army,  conducted  to  Paris,  and  there  fcntcnccd  to 
be  guillotined  on  a charge  of  treachery.  Whe- 
ther this  charge  was  well  or  ill  founded,  we  lhall 
o 2 not 
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not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  invefligate  ; it  cer- 
tainly appears  extraordinary,  that  this  general 
ihould  not  have  attempted  to  relieve  Valenciennes, 
during  the  many  weeks  that  the  fiege  of  this  place 
lafted.  Houchard,  who  had  fucceeded  Cuftine  in 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  Was  here 
again  his  fucceflor,  and  proceeded  with  the  army 
to  oppofe  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  taking  of  Quefnoy  was  the  laft  fuccefs 
which  the  allied  armies  met  with.  The  tide  of 
affairs  was  now  completely  turneil,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  the  mofl  aftonilh- 
ing  fuccefs  attended  the  French  arms.  This  is  in 
a great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  new  and  ex- 
traordinary meafure,  to  which  the  Convention 
thought  it  right  to  have  recourfe.  We  allude  to 
the  rifmg  in  a majs.  The  decree  by  which  the 
iMceflity  of  this  meafure  was  made  known  to  the 
people  of  France,  bears  marks  of  fuch  fublime 
originality  of  conception,  that  we  think  it  right 
to  give  .it  to  our  readers  at  full  length. 

ARTICLE  I. 

**  From  this  moment  till  all  the  enemies 
fliall  have  been  driven  from  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, all  Frenchmen  fhall  be  in  permanent  rea- 
dinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  armies. 

“ The  young  men  (hall  march  to  the  com-' 

bat ; 
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bat;  the  married  men  (hall  forge  arms,  and  tranf- 
port  provitions ; the  women  (hall  make  tents  and 
clothes,  and  allift  In  the  hofpitals  ; the  children 
(hall  make  lint  of  old  linen  : the  old  men  (hall 
caufc  thcmfclvcs  to  be  carried  to  the  public  fquares, 
to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach 
hatred  againft  kings,  and  the  unity  of  the  republic. 

“II.  The  national  edifices  (hall  be  con- 
verted into  ftore-houfes , the  ground  of  the  cel- 
lars (hall  be  wafticd  with  ley,  tocxtra&  the  falt- 
petre. 

“HI.  The  mufquets  and  arms  of  Calibre 
(hall  be  immediately  delivered  to  thofe  who  are  to 
march  againft  the  enemy  ; the  internal  fervice  of 
the  republic  lhall  be  performed  with  fowling- 
pieces. 

“ IV.  All  faddle-horfes  (hall  be  given  up, 
to  complete  the  cavalry  : the  draught  herfes  and 
others,  except  thofe  employed  for  the  purpofes  cf 
agriculture,  lhall  convey  the  artillery  and  provi- 
fions. 

“ V.  The  committee  of  public  fafety  is 
charged  to  take  all  neceffary  mcafurcs  to  dtablifli* 
without  delay,  an  extraordinary  manufacture  of 
arms  of  all  kinds,  fuitablc  to  the  efforts  of  the 
f rench  nation.  It  Is  authorized,  in  confcqucnce, 
to  form  all  the  eftablifhments,  manufactories,  and 
working-places,  which  lhall  be  cleaned  ncccffary 

o 3 for 
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for  the  execution  of  thofe  works ; and  to  ftimn'Kirt 
throughout  the  republic  all  the  artifts  and  work- 
men who  can  contribute  to  their  fuccefs.  The 
fum  of  thirty  millions  fhall  be  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  minifter  at  war,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  livrcs  in  af- 
fignats,  which  are  in  referve  in  the  chert  with 
three  keys.  The  central  eftablifhment  of  this  ex- 
traordinary manufacture  (hall  be  at  Paris. 

“VI.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
lent  into  the  departments  to  execute  the  prefent 
law,  fhall  have  the  fame  authority,  and  fhall  con- 
cert meafures  with  the  committee  of  public  fafety ; 
they  are  inverted  with  the  unlimited  powers  at- 
tributed to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  with 
the  armies. 

“ VII.  No  Frenchman  fummoned  to  fervey 
fhall  be  fuffered  to  fend  a fubrtitute.  The  public 
functionaries  fhall  remain  at  their  port. 

“ VIII.  The  rifing  or  movement  fhall  be 
general : the  unmarried  or  widowed  citizens/ 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  fhall 
march  firrt:  they  fhall  form,  without  delay,  in  the 
chief  place  of  their  diftriCl : they  fhall  daily  be 
exercifed  till  the  day  of  their  departure. 

“IX.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
fhall  regulate  the  calls  and  the  marches,  fo  that 
the  armed  citizens  may  not  reach  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous 
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dczvous  before  the  fupplics  and  ammunition,  and 
all  the  mechanical  part  of  the  army  fhall  have 
been  brought  together  in  a competent  proportion. 

“X.  The  general  points  of  rendezvous 
(hall  be  determined  by  the  circumftanccs,  and 
pointed  out  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
fent  out  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  prefent 
law,  by  advice  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with 
the  committee  of  public  Safety,  and  the  executive 
council. 

“ XI.  The  battalion  which  (hall  be  organ- 
ised in  every  di(tri&,  (hall  be  ranged  under  a ban- 
ner with  this  inscription  : 4 The  French  Nation 
4 riSen  againfl  Tyrants.’ 

14  XII.  The  battalions  (hall  be  organised 
according  to  the  eftablilhed  laws,  and  their  pay 
(hall  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  battalions  now  on 
the  frontiers. 

44  XIII.  In  order  to  colleA  a Sufficient  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  the  Sarmers,  and  Rewards  of  the 
national  lands,  (hall  pour  into  the  principal  reve- 
nues of  every  diftri£t,a  Sufficient  quantity  of  corn, 
the  produce  of  the  faid  lands. 

44  XIV.  The  proprietors,  farmers,  and 
holders  of  corn,  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay  their  ar- 
rears of  taxes  in  the  produce  of  the  fields,  and  al- 
fo  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  for  1793* 

11  XV.  The  national  convention  appoints 
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Citizens  Chabot,  T allien,  Carpentier,  Renaud, 
Dartygoytte,  Laplanche  of  Nievre,  Mallarme,  v 
Legendre,  Lanot,  Roux-Fuzillac,  Paganel,  Boif- 
fet,  Tallifer,  Baile,  Pinet,  Fayau,  Lacroix,  and 
Ingrand,  as  adjundts  to  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  - 
people  who  are  actually  in  the  armies,  and  in  the 
departments,  in  order  to  execute  in  concert  with 
them  the  prefent  decree. 

“XVI.  The  commiffioners  of  the  primary 
aftemblies  are  invited  to  repair,  without  delay,  in- 
to the  departments,  to  fulfil  the  civic  million  en- 
trufted  to  them  by  the  decree  of  the  fourteenth  of 
Auguft,  and  to  receive  the  commiffions  which 
(hall  be  afligned  to  them  by  the  reprcfentatives  of 
the  people. 

“ XVI'I;  The  minifter  at  war  is  charged 
to  take  all  the  meafures  neceflfary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prefent  decree  ; the  fum  of  fifty  mil- 
lions (hall  be  put  at  his  difpofal,  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  aflig- 
nats  in  the  chert:  with  three  keys. 

“XVIII.  The  prefent  decree  (hall  be  fent 
into  the  departments  by  extraordinary  couriers. ” 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  the  Englifti  army, 
after  a few  (kirmilhes  w'hich  led  to  no  decifive 
confequences,  was  enabled  to  commence  the  fiege 
of  Dunkirk.  The  Duke  of  York  inverted  the 

place 
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place  with  the  Englilh  and  Auftrian  forces,  while 
the  Hellians  and  Hanoverians,  under  the  command 
of  General  Frey  tag,  were  polled  at  a proper  dis- 
tance, to  cover  the  operations  of  the  beficging  ar- 
my. A naval  force  was  to  have  co-operated  with 
the  Duke  of  York  in  this  fiegc,  but  through  fomc 
extraordinary  ncgle&  it  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  the  French  army  at- 
tacked General  Frey  tag,  and  after  a fevere  cn- 
gag  men?,  in  the  couifc  of  which  both  General 
Freytag,  and  Adolphus,  one  of  the  Tons  of  the 
king  of  England,  were  for  a time  prifoners,  Suc- 
ceeded in  making  themfclves  maflersof  fevcr.il  of 
his  polls.  On  the  fame  day,  the  garrifon  of  Dun- 
kirk made  a fuccefsful  fortie,  which,  by  demand- 
ing and  employing  all  the  force  which  the  Duke 
of  York  had  under  his  command,  prevented  him 
from  fending  any  fuccour  to  General  Freytag* 
w ho  was  compelled  to  retreat  as  far  as  Hondf. 
choot.  On  the  yth,  the  French  made  a frefh  at- 
tack on  General  Freytag,  in  which  they  were  re- 
pulfed,  but  adopting  the  fyftcin  of  mediant  attack, 
which  has  fir.ee  fo  completely  anfwered  to  them, 
they  returned  to  the  charge  on  the  next  day,  and 
met  with  the  moft  decided  fucccfs.  General  Frey- 
tag’s  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  the  greater  part  of 
their  cannon  taken,  and  upwards  of  2000  men 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  confluence  of 

the 
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the  defeat  of  the  covering  army,  the  Duke  of 
York  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  bun- 
kirk,  which  he  did  with  the  utmoft  precipitation; 
leaving  behind  him  thirty-two  of  the  heavy  guns, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  (tores  provided  for' the 
fiege.  The  Englifh  army  was  now  in  the  mod 
critical  fituaiion,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  trea- 
chery or  unpardonable  negligence  of  the  French 
General  Houchard,  they.muft  have  been  compelled 
to  furrender  pi  ifoners  of  war.  Houchard  was 
tried  for  having  permitted  their-  efcape*  found 
guilty,  and  guillotined.  Jourdan  fucceeded  him 
in  his  command. 

After  raifing  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk,  the 
.French  army  took  a ftrong  pofilion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maubeuge,  where  they  were  imme- 
diately blockaded  by  the  whole  united  force  of  the 
allies,  collected  under  the  Prince  of  Cobourg; 
Elated  by  their  recent  fucceftes,  the  French  how- 
ever were  not  difpofed  to  remain  long  cooped  up 
within  entrenchments.  On  the  15th  and  1 6th  of 
Q&ober,  General  Jourdan  attacked  the  combined 
army,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  field 
with  confiderable  lofs,  and  re-crofs  the  Sambre. 
.The  French  army  purfued  and  attacked  the  allies 
in  feveral  places  at  once  \ they  invaded  Wed  Flan- 
ders, took  poffe (lion  of  Werwiek,  Menin  and 
Furnes,  and  formed  the  fiege  of  Nieuport.  The 
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allied  leaders  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Oftend, 
which  would  probably  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  republicans,  had  not  a confidcr- 
able  Englifh  armament,  tinder  Sir  Charles  Grey f 
which  had  been  deftined  for  the  Weft  Indies,  un- 
expectedly arrived  before  this  place. 

“ Early  in  September,  Landau  was  invert- 
ed by  the  allied  Pruftian  and  Auftrian  armies,  but 
while  the  French  maintained  the  flrong  lines  at 
WeifTembourg  and  on  the  Laufcr,  there  was  but 
little  profped  of  the  fiege  terminating  fuccefsr 
fully.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  Auftrian  Ge- 
neral Wurmfer  made  a grand  attack  upon  the 
lines  of  Lauter,  and  if  we  may  truft  the  French 
account,  their  generals  permitted  the  Auftrians, 
almoft  without  reftftance,  to  force  the  lines.  The 
whole  of  the  lines,  with  the  town  of  Lauterburgh, 
were  carried  without  the  French  being  able  to 
carry  off  any  of  their  artillery.  The  town  of 
WeifTembourg  made  a more  formidable  refi fiance, 
and  \vas  not  carried  w ithout  the  lofs  of  nearly  a 
thoufand  men  on  the  part  of  the  aftailants.  The 
French  retreated  towards  Hagcnau,  from  which 
they  were  diflodged  on  the  1 6th . The  Auftrian 
general  loft  no  time  in  proceeding  towards  Straf- 
burgh,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreftes  in  Europe. 
A piot  had  been  formed  by  fome  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  other  ariftocratical  inhabitants,  to  fuircnder 

this 
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this  important  place  to  the  enemy,  the  Completion 
of  which  was,  however,  fortunately  prevented  by 
the  arrival  of  two  commiflioners  from  the  Conven- 
tion, at  the  head  of  a coniiderable  armed  force. 
Tihefe  commiflioners  were  lent  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  re-organizing  the  armies,  and  of  in- 
fixing frefh  vigor  into  the  minds  of  the  foldiers. 
Complete  fuccefs  attended  their  meafures.  They 
ordered  immenfe  reinforcements  from  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  they  caufed  the  traitors  who 
plotted  to  deliver  up  Stralburgh  to  the  Auflrians, 
to  meet  with  condign  punifhment ; and  to  afford 
a falutary  example  of  feverity,  General  Irimbert, 
who  was  contifted  of  treachery  in  giving  up  the 
lines  of  Weiffembourg,  was  fhot  at  the  head  of 
the  army  on  the  9th  of  November.-  Thefe  fpi- 
rited  proceedings  were  not  fufBcient,  however,  to 
fave  Fort  Vauban  (formerly  Fort  Louis)  fituated 
on  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  from 
falling,  through  the  treachery  of  its  comUiander, 
into  the  hands  of  General  Wurmfer.  Here  ter- 
minated the  Auftrian  generals  fuccefles.  On  the 
2ift  of  November,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  republican  army  penetrated  almofl  to  the 
gates  of  Hagenau.  In  the  mean  while,  the  French 
army  of  the  Mofelle  advanced  to  co-operate  with 
the  grand  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  united  ar- 
mies were  entrijfted  to  the  command  of  General 
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IScliegru,  one  of  the  mod  illuflrious  champions  of 
republicanifm  the  world  ever  faw.  By  dint  of 
the  moft  feverc  fighting,  and  by  inceffimt  attacks, 
the  Auftrians  under  Wurmfer,  and  the  Prullians 
tinder  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  fucccllively  all  the  formidable  entrench- 
ments, to  eflablifh  themfclvcs  in  which  had  coft 
them  fo  much  blood,  and  to  fly  with  precipita- 
tion, before  the  victorious  republicans.  The 
fiege  of  Landau  was  immediately  raifed,  and  the 
aliies  obtained  with  difficulty  a temporary  refuge** 
under  the  walls  of  Mentz. 

That  the  energy  of  the  French  nation  might 
be  put  to  the  feverefl  tefl,  treachery  the  moft  gi- 
gantic reared  its  head  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
republic.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  the  im- 
portant city  of  Toulon,  the  fecond  naval  arfenal 
of  France,  together  with  a confidcrablc  number 
of  fhips  of  war  and  naval  (tores,  were  trcacher- 
oufly  given  up  to  Lord  Hood,  who  commanded 
an  Englifh  fquadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  municipality  and  conftituted  authori- 
ties'of  Toulon  had  long  been  fufpcCtcd  of  difaf- 
feCtion  to  the  revolution;  the  Englifh  admiral, 
under  the  pretence  of  treating  for  an  exchange  of 
prifoners,  had  an  opportunity  of  tampering  with 
them,  and  the  agents  he  employed,  fuccecded 
i Anally  in  perfuading  them  to  throw  off  entirely 
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Ahe  allegiance  which  they,  as  a portion  of  the 
French  people,  owed  to  the  national  reprefentar 
tives.  A difafter  of  this  magnitude,  and  a trea- 
chery of  this  deep  die,  excited  equal  concern  and 
indignation  in  all  the  true  friends  of  liberty  ; but 
if  it  afflI6ted,  it  did  not  difmay  them.  A conii- 
■derable  army  was  immediately  raifed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  and  clofe  fiege  inftantly  laid 
to  the  perfidious  town.  It  happened  very  fortu- 
nately that  previoufly  to  the  infamous  treachery  of 
Toulon,  both  Marfeilles  and  Lyons  had  been 
taken  by  the  republican  forces,  fo  that  the  armies 
employed  in  thefe  fieges  were  ordered  immedi- 
ately to  proceed  to  Toulon.  The  .firft  meafur.es 
of  the  French  befieging  army  were  dire&ed  to 
gain  pofTeifion  of  the  heights  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Jhe  commander  General  Cartaux  had  fucceeded 
in  making  himfelf  maft.er  of  the  greater  part  of 
them,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  convention  to 
take  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  General  Dugommier.  The 
new  general,  after  various  attacks,  fucceeded  in 
making  himfelf  matter  of  the  remaining  heights, 
which  commanded  the  town  and  harbor.  The 
Englilh,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  a confider- 
pble  number  of  Sardinian,  Neapolitan,  and-Spa- 
nitti  troops,  were  now  compelled  to  evacuate 
Toulon?  Some  of  the  (hips  and  fipres,  which 
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had  been  entrufted  to  them  as  the  property  of  the 
fon  of  the  late  king  of  France,  they  burnt,  five  or 
fix  they  carried  off,  and  fourteen  tell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  republicans.  The  feene 
of  confufion,  horror,  and  difmay  which  accompa- 
nied the  retreat  of  fuch  of  the  mifguided  Tou- 
lonefe,  as  could  find  room  in  the  Englifh  (hips  to 
efcape  the  fury  of  their  enraged  countrymen, 
words  cannot  be  found  to  defciibc. 

The  war  on  the  fide  of  Spain  acd  Sardinia 
was  produ&ive  of  nothing  but  petty  fkirmifhes, 
which  led  to  no  event  of  importance ; and  in  the 
North,  but  little  more  was  performed  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  The  campaign  terminated 
on  the  whole  glorioufly  for  the  French  ; jthough 
the  difeomfiture,  excited  by  the  defeat  of  the  al- 
lies, was  in  fome  degree  compenfated  to  the  Eng- 
lifh by  the  capture  of  Fort  Jeremie  in  St. , Do- 
mingo, which,  like  Toulon,  was  furrendcred  by 
the  treacherous  and  ariflocratical  inhabitants. 
Cape  Nichola  Mole,  in  the  fame  ifiand,  fubmitted 
in  a few  days  after  ; and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Pon- 
dicherry and  the  other  French  fettlements  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  were  taken  by  the  Englifh. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Opening  of  the  Campaign  of  1794 — Surrender  of 
Landrecies — Progrefs  of  General  four  dan  m 
Luxembourg — Co?nmencement  of  PichegriC s vic- 
torious career  in  the  Low  Coumries . 
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HE  misfortunes  which  the  French  nation-7 
experienced  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  " 
1793,  in  confequence  of  the  treachery  of  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  the  command  of  the  principal  ar- 
mies was  entrufled,  Were  fo  great,  that  all  their 

exertions  and  all  their  luccefs,  towards  the  dole 

' 

of  the  year,:  were  inefficient  to  repair  them* 
Even  the  gigantic  meafure  of  riling  in  a mafs, 
ferved  only,  to  retard  the  further  progrefs  of  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  immediately  efFedt  the  re- 
conquer of  the  loft  territory.  The  allies  re- 
mained mailers  of  three  important  foftrelFesy 
which  commanded  feverai  leagued  of  furrounding 
country,  and  which  anfwered  the  ufeful  purpofe 
of  ferving  as  depots  for  their  military  (lores. 

The  forces  brought  by  the  contending  par- 
ties into  the  field  were  immenfe.  The  enormous 
number  of  780,000  French  citizens  were  in  arms, 
r*  ’ T * • and 
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and  eager  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  facrcd  caufe  of 
freedom.  The  rebellious  Frenchmen,  who  with 
parricidal  hands  were  aiming  a dagger  at  the  fide 
of  their  illuilrious  parent,  joined  with  the  Au- 
ftrians,  Prufiians  Englilh,  Dutch,  Heffians,  Ha- 
noverians, Spaniards,  Portugueze,  Sardinians  and 
Neapolitans,  who  advanced  frorp  all  Tides  to  ravilh 
from  France  its  newly  acquired  liberty,  and  to 
bind  once  more  twenty-five  millions  of  human 
beings  in  the  bonds  of  a debafing  T^ryitude,  were 
probably  not  lefs  numerous.  But  if  the  French 
foldiers  were  not  more  numerous,  they  had  in* 
finitely  more  powerful  motives  to  impel  them  to 
the  mofl  energetic  exertion  than  their  enemies. 
They  were  freemen,-  they  were  fighting  on  their 
own  foil,  in  defence  of  what  was  moll  dear  to 
them.  They  k new  that  if  they  fell  their  fall 
would  be  glorious,  fighting  as  they  were  not 
merely  to  fecure  their  own  and  the  happinefs  of 
their  countrymen,  but  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  world;  they  knew  that  they 
were  the  champions  of  civilization,  and  that  on 
their  exertions  it  depended,  whether  Europe,  at 
lead,  w'as  once  more  to  be  fhrouded  in  the  black 
cloud  of  ignorance,  barbarifm  and  fiavery,  from 
which  it  was  juft  emerging,  or  whether  it  was  to 
enjoy  that  felicity  refulting  from  intenfenefs  of 
civilization*  which  the  world  has  not  yet  feen, 
r 3 bccaufc 
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becaufe  the  world  has  hitherto  contained  only  ty- 
rants and  (laves.  It  was  With  fuohTentinvents  as 
tliefe  that  the  heart  of  every  French  foldier  beat 
high;  it  was  by  fuch  powerful  niotives  as  thefo 
that  they  were  a&uated,  and  the  refult  was  fuch 
as'might  naturally  have  been  expedled  ; their  ener- 
gy was  irrefiftible;  What  had  the  combined 
kings  to  oppQfe  to  fjpldiers  motived  as  were  thofe 
of  the  French  republic  i1  They  had,  indeed,  an 
equal  number  of  armed  men,  but  they  were  men 
torn  o^tempted  from  their  families  to  fight  for  the 
glory  of  kings,  a glory  incompatible  with  their 
happinefs,  againft  a nation  for  which  they  could 
feel  no  real  hoftility,  but  whofe  exertions  and  con- 
duff  they  mud  in  private  regard  with  veneration* 
and  fympathy..  ' : 

The  following  was  the  diftribution  of  the  armies 
of  the  French  republic  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  § 

MEN.  ' 

The  army  of  the  North  - ~ 220,000 

The  united  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Molelle  280,000 
The  army  of  the  Alps  - 60,  -00 

The  army  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees  „ - 80,060 

The  army  of  the  South  - - 60,000 

The  army  of  the  Weft  - - - - 80,000 

780,000 

The 
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The  force  which  the  Allies  brought  into  the  ficlJ 
to  oppofe  the  French  Northern  army,  con- 
fifted  at 

141,000  nnperiaVifls  under  ihe  Prince  of  Saxc-CoUtirp:. 

* 40,000  Rn^lifti  an«t  fabfldlvkrs  under  the  Duke  of  York. 

2 >,000  Duuh  ooi’.cf  tlic  Prince  of  Orange. 


110,000 

Tt>  thefe  arc  to  be  added  the  force  left  for 
the  defence  of  the  province  of  Luxemburgh,  un- 
der General  Beaulieu,  and  the  army  of  Clairfayt, 
which  was  to  keep  the  numerous  garrifon  of  Lille 
i*  check  and  to  cover  Weft  Flanders. 

Several  weeks  were  fpent  in  making  the 
ifeceflary  preparations,  and  although  fome  trifling 
fkirmilhes  took  place  in  the  interim,  it  was  hot* 
till  the  middle  of  April  that  the  hoftilc  armies  be- 
gan ferioufly  to  put  themfelves  in  motion.  Great 
dependence  was  placed  by  thofe  who  wiffied  well 
to  the  caufe  of  the  combined  kings,  in  a new  plan 
of  operations,  projected  by  an  Auftrian  officer  of 
the  name  of  Mack,  which  was  known  to  be  fo 
much  approv<d  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the 
Emperor  was  in  perfon,  to  take  the  field,  to  put  if 
in  execution.  A grand  council  of  war  was  ap- 

f pointed  to  be  held  at  Brufi'els,  at  which  all  the 
principal  officers  affifted.  The  public  has  not 
yet  been  made  acquainted  with  the  prccifc  nature 

of 
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of  this  famous  plan,  nor  whether  it  was  entirely 
agreed  to,* or  modified  at  the  council  of  war.  M 
We  are  to  judge  of  it  by  the  operations  which  en- 
fued,  it  appears  to  have  been  this : the  fiege  of 
Lille  was  not  to  be  attempted,  and  noother  towns 
to  be  befieged, -except  thofe  which  were  in  the  di- 
road  to  Paris,  the  principal  of  which  were 
ILandrecies,  Avefnes  and  Guife.  Should  thefe 
towns  fall,  then  the  chief  part  of  the  army,-  with 
the  Emperor  at  their  head,  were  to  march  to  Pa- 
ris, and  execute  what  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  had 
only  threatened,  while  the  remainder  of  the  allied 
forces,  diftributed  as  garrifons  in  the  conquered 
towns,  it  was  fuppofed  would  be  amply  fufftcient 
to  keep  in  check  any  force  which  the  French 
could  fpare  from  the  defence  of  the  metropolis. 
One  part,  however,  of  Colonel  Maek’s  plan  was 
certainly  not  agreed  to  by.  the  council,  and  the 
mere  propofal  of  it  produced  a very  warm  and  in-' 
tfemperate  altercation.  We  have  already  noticed 
how  feverely  the  caufe  of  the  combined  kings  fuf- 
fered  in  the  lafl  campaign  in  confequence  of  the* 
rafhnefs  and  incapacity  of  the  'Duke  of  York* 
JVnxious  to  prevent  a repetition  of  blunders  on1 
the  part  of  his  highnefs,  and  to  put  it  out  of  his* 
power  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
By  any  wild  enterprife,  fimilar  to  the  expedition 
agginft  pujikirk;.the  Auilriau  court  p.ropofed  that 
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General  Clairfayt  ftiould  take  the  chief  cojnrtamt'. 
of  the  Fiigliih  army,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York1 
ihould  ferve  under  ’that  experienced  General. 
This  was  pofitiveiy  refufed,  and  in  confequence 
very  warm  words  ettfued  between  the  Prince  of 
Cebou rg  and  the  Duke  of  York  : the  latter  re-' 
ftsfed  even  to  co-operate  with  the  Auftrian  army, 
till  he  received  the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh  ca- 
binet on  thisinfuhing  propofrtion.  We  have  ne- 
ver yet  been  made  acquainted  with  the  mode  in 
which  this  curious  difpute  was  fettled  ; the  refult, 
however,  proves  that  the  Englifh  cabinet  coincided 
in  opinion  with  the  Englifh  general,  for  he  ft  ill 
retained  the  fupreme  command.  The  court  of 
Vienna  having  in  view  4he  fubfidy  under  the  name 
of  loan,  which  would  foon  be  wanted  from  Eng-, 
land,  thought  it  right  to  concede,  and  the  two  ar- 
mies commenced  operations  in  concert.  Several 
days  were,  however,  wafted  in  confequence  of 
this  idle  difputc,aud  if  the  fuccefs  of  Col.  Mack's* 
plan  depended  in  part  on  the  celerity  of  its  execu^ 
tion,  this  delay  muft  have  been  conlidcrably  detii- 
mcntal. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  French  council 
of  war,  at  which,  if  there  had  been  any  contcft 
for  fiipcriori'.y,  meiit  and  military  fkill,  and  not 
rank  and  royal  blood,  would  have  been  the  claim* 
urged  by  the  competitors.  But  there  was  no 

competition. 
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competition.  When  General  Jourdan,  in  the  in- 
toxicating crifis  of  victory,  was  difplaced  froor 
the  command  of  the  Northerfi  army,  and  General 
Pichegru  appointed*  in  his  Head*  he  did  not  there  - 
fore retire  in  difguft,  brut  cheerfully  accepted  a 
fubordinate  command.  Early  in  the  fpring,  Pi- 
chegru went  to  Paris  to  confult  with  the  commit- 
tee of  public  fafety  about  the  operations  of  the 
campaign.  The  plan  on  which  it  was  determined 
the  French  armies  fhould  a£t  was  this.  Pichegru 
in  perfonr  at  the  head  of  140,000  men,  was  to 
make  the  grand  attack  on  Flanders , Jourdan  was 
to  march,  into  the  province  of  Luxemburg!!  withe 
65,000,  while  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  army 
of  the  North  was  entrufted  the  defence  of  the  re^ 
public  againft-  the  threatened  attack  of  the  allied- 
powers.  Had  thefe  laft  fucceeded  in  refilling  the 
force  which  did  attack  thenv  it  feems  probable 
that  in  this  cafe  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  would  have 
attacked  the  affailants  on  the  rear,  and  that,  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides,  the  grand  allied  army  mud 
have  laid  down  their  arms.  Without,  however, 
having  recourfe  to  fpeculation,  without  confider-- 
irtg  what  might  have  happened,  the  events  which 
did  actually  take  place  are  fufficiently  interefting,' 
and  the  fuccefs  which  the  French  did  actually 
meet  with  fufficiently  glorious. 

The  firll  movements  of  the-  allies  were  at-' 
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{ended  with  fome  fuccefs.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
they  fuccccdcd  in  driving  in  the  oufpofts  of  the  , 
French  army  which  was  polled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Landrecies  ; and  on  the  a6th,  they  re- 
pelled an  attack  made  on  them,  and  obliged  the 
French  to  retire  with  confidcrable  lofs.#  On  the 
30th,  Landrecies  furrendered,^  and  here  termi- 
nated 

• Although  it  is  a’mnjit  certain,  that  the  Engli/h  miniflry 
received  intelligence  of  the  difafters  of  the  allies  as  foon  as  of 
their  victories,  the  latter  only  were  announced  in  the  Ejftra. 
ordinary  Gazette  publifhcd  inllantly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Alfpatches.  It  is  inconceivable  with  what  fcnfelefc  joy  the  ac- 
count of  thefe  trifling  advantages  was  received  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  miniftry.  In  many  towns  fen  de  joie,  in  Jome 
bonfires,  in  others  ducking  and  otherwife  mal-treating  the 
friends  of  peace  and  humanity,  were  the  methods  by  which 
they  manifefled  their  joy  at  virtories,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  the  lives  of  thousands  had  been  facrificed.  What  the 
Gazette  and  miniderial  papers  concealed  from  the  public  was% 
however,  foon  made  known  by  thofc  newfpapers  the  editors  of 
which  were  friends  to  freedom.  Itisa  fingular  faifh,  that  in 
many  places  the  democrats  and  arifiocrats  manifefted  their  joy 
by  firing  guns.  See.  on  the  arrival  of  the  fame  mail,  the  one 
for  the  victories,  tb.c  otbex  party  for  the  defeats,  uf  the  repub- 
lican armies. 

{ The  gaijifon  of  Landrecies,  confiding  of  4.400  men 
were  maJe  prifoners  of  war.  The  Aulirians  tried  to  engage 
them  to  enter  as  volunteers  in  ihc  Imperial  fervice,  and  it  is  a 
plcafing  fart,  that  out  of  fo  large  a number,  noi  with  Handing 
the  tempting  offers  that  were  made  them,  and  the  infid:ous 
eloquence  of  the  Aoftrian  officers,  bnt  twelve  enlifted,  and  tho 
apoftacy  of  thefe  twelve  wretches  met  with  the  indignation 
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uated  the  almoft  ephemeral  fuccefs  of  the  allied 
.armies;  for  while  the  central  French  army  was 
.obliged  to  retreat,  the  two,  wings  under  Generals 
Ji’ichegru  and  Jourdan  completely  fucceeded  in  pe^ 
t net  rating  into  Flanders  and  Luxemburgh,  and 
cthus  entirely  frustrated  the  whole  plau  of  theaL- 
, lies.  Jourdan,  after  carrying  Nemichen  and 
Grevenmachern,  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  Ajv 
Ion,  which  they  immediately  carried.  The  Au- 
ftrian  General  Beaulieu,  being  in  confequence 
' prefled  on  all  fides,  had  no  other  refuge  than  to  fly 
with  his  army,  and  take  fh^lter  under  the  guns  of 
• the  fortrefs  of  Luxemburgh.  To  fave  that  im- 
portant place,  and  to  have  any  chance  of  arrefting 
, the,  victorious  career  of  the,  French  army,  it  be- 
came neceflary  for  the  Emperor  to  difpatch  a very 
large  body  of  men  from  the  main  army  to  the  re- 
lief of  Beaulieu.  While  fuch  were  the  fuccefles 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  thofe  of  the 
left  were  Hill  more  glorious.  Pichegru  firfl:  pro- 
ceeded againft  Courtray,  which  yielded  after  a 
very  flight  refiftance ; he  next  attacked  Menin, 
which  he  did  not  carry  till  after  four  fucceflive 
(lays  of  very  hard  fighting,  and  then  detached  a 

and  contempt  of  their  companions.  A cry  of  ‘ down  with  the 
‘ traitors’ filled  the  air,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  tl^ey 
wete  prevented  from  tearing  to  atoms  tfie  twelve  unworthy 
apoltates. 

con  flder  able 
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confiderable  body  of  his  troops  to  form  the  fiege 
of  Y'prcs.  General  Clairfayt,  who  was  cuinifted 
with  the  defence  of  Flanders,  haftened  to  repel 
this  rapid  and  unexpe&cd  irruption.  The  armies 
met  at  Menin,  not  far  diflant  from  Courtray,  on 
the  29th  of  April,  where  they  fought  defperately 
for  fcvcral  hours  with  various  fucccfs.  The  im- 
petuous valor  of  the  French  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  w'hole  army  of  Clairfayt  was  on  the  point 
of  being  furrounded.  At  this  critical  moment  he 
made  a falfe  attack  on  the  left,  where  the  French 
were  in  the  greateft  force,  and  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  fome  chofen  troops,  forced  his  way 
through  the  French  on  the  right,  and  fkilfully 
gained  the  heights  of  Courtray,  but  with  the  iofs 
of  a great  part  of  his  baggage,  artillery  and  mili- 
tary (lores.  As  foon  as  this  difaftrous  news  reach- 
ed the  grand  allied  army,  the  Emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  making  any  fur- 
ther progrefs  in  France.  He  therefore  ordered 
the  Duke  of  York  to  proceed  inflantly  to  the  re- 
lief of  General  Clairfayt  with  20,000  light  troops, 
and  after  leaving  a garrifon  in  Landrccies,  march- 
ed with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  territories. 

While  fuch  were  the  fplcndid  fucccfTcs  of 
the  French  arms  in  Europe,  the  whole  of  their 
Well  Indian  potfeflions,  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sr. 
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Domingo  excepted,  were  obliged  to  furrender  to 
the  Englifh.  When  we  reflect  on  the  powerful 
confederacy  againft  which  they  had  to  contend  at 
home,  and  at  the  great  exertions  they  had  to  make 
in  defence  of  their  liberty,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  fhould  neglfc£t  diftant  and  lefs  important 
«bje6ts.  They  alfo  felt  the  lofs  of  their  iflands 
the  lefs,  from  the  conyj&ion  that  if  they  fhould 
in  the  end  prove  vi&orjous  in  Europe,  the  Eng- 
lifh  would  be  glad  to  purchafe  peace  by  a reflitu- 
tion  of  the  Weft  Indian  illands,  if  it  Ihould  be  for 
the  intereft  of  the  republic  to  recover  then*.  In 
the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  however,  the  handful 
of  French  troops,  who  remained,  continued  to 
make  a gallant  defence.  As  thefe  brave  men  were 
not  to  be  conquered  by  open  hoftility,  the  Englilh 
general  had  recourfe  to -treachery  and  corruption  : 
he  wrote  to  La  Vaux,  the  French  commandant,  at 
Port  de  Paix,  to  induce  him  to  furrender  that  for- 
trefs,  by  a falfe  representation  of  the  Situation  of 
the  French  republic,  and  at  the  fame  time  offered 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  government,  a 
bribe  of  5000  crowns,  to  be  paid  him  in  perfo'n, 
or  depofited  in  the  bank  of  England.  The  repub- 
lican governor  rejected  the  offer  with  fcorn  and 
indignation,  and  loudly  complained  of  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  him  in  the  following  emphatical 
language  : i Permit  me  now  to  complain"  to  your- 

‘ Self 
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* felf  of  the  indignity  you  have  offered  to  me  in 
4 thinking  me  fo  vile,  fo  flagitious,  fo  bafe,  as  not 

* to  refent  the  offer  of  your  bribe  ; in  this  you 

* have  wronged  yourfclf ; I am  a general  ; hi- 
4 therto  I have  been  worthy  to  command  the  army  ; 
4 you  have  endeavoured  to  difhonor  me  in  the  eyes 
4 of  my  comrades  ; this  is  an  offence  between  you 
4 and  me  for  which  you  owe  me  fatisfadion ; I 
4 demand  it  in  the  name  of  honor,  which  ought  to 
4 exift  among  ail  nations.  Previoufly,  therefore, 
4 to  any  general  a&ion,  I offer  you  (ingle  combat, 
4 icaving  to  you  the  choice  of  arms.  If  vi&ori- 

* ous*  I (hall  have  proved  myfelf  worthy  to  com- 
4 mind  republicans ; if  I fall  glorioufly,  the  re- 
4 publican  army  will  have  another  leader;  ftili 
4 more  formidable,  and  every  individual  in  the 

* army  will  imitate  my  example.  Your  quality 
4 of  enemy  in- the  n^mc  of  your  nation  did  not 
4 give  you  the  right  of  offering  me  a perfonal  in- 
4 fult  ; as  a private  perfon  I alk  fatisfa&ion  for  an 

* injury  done  me  by  an  individual.  Our  two  na- 
4 tions  have  often  made  war  with  each  other,  but 
4 always  with  equal  weapons;  ceafe  then  to  at- 
4 tack  us  by  tenders  of  money;  let  us  be  equally 
4 generous,  let  us  contend  in  honorable  holt ility , 
4 and  let  us  fcorn  the  arts  of  fedu&ion.’ 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


Partial  fec/JJion  of  the  King  of  Pruffta  from  the 
confederacy  of  Kings — Succeffes  of  the  French  in 
Spain  and  Italy — ConqueJ}  of  Flanders — Naval 
Engagements  of  May  the  twenty-eighth  and  June 
the  jirjl . 


At  this  time  the  coolnefs  of  the  King  of  Prtif- 
fia  in  the  caufe  of  the  coalefced  kings,  became  too 
rnanifeft  any  longer  to  be  doubted  by  the  mod 
fanguine  partisans  of  the  royal  confederacy.  Many 
caufes  have  been  afligned  for  this  feceflion.  Wa 
think  the  only  reafon  which  could  operate  fuch  a 
change  in  fhe  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  French  revolution,  had  naturally 
enough  {hewn  himfelf  fo  decided  an  enemy  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  mud  have 
been  the  clear  convi&ion  of  the  impoflibiJity  of 
attaining  the  object,  and  the  abfurdity  of  wafting 
Jps  treafures  and  his  armies  in  a fruitless  and  chU 
merical  enterprife.  The  feceftion  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia  was  not,  however,  complete  ; he  continued 
to  furnifli  his  contingent  as  a member  of  the  Ger. 
manic  body,  to  receive  regularly  every  quarter  the 

enormous 
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enormous  fubfidy  wrung  by  an  artful  and  corrupt 
government  from  a credulous  people,  and  hrs 
grand  army,  though  it  remained  in  a (late  of  in- 
ad  ion,  Rill  kept  the  field. 

It  was  not  in  Flanders  alone  that  victory 
fhed  wreaths  of  laurel  over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  ; equal  fuccefles,  though  not 
leading  to  fuch  impoftant  confequences,  attended 
the  republican  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.  By  the 
capture  of  Oneglia,  the  Sardinian  defpot  was  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  any  affidance,  or  direft  com- 
munication with  the  ifiands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  which  he  derives  his  regal  title;  and  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  the  French  army  of  the  Alps, 
which,  by  dint  of  the  moft  perfevering  courage, 
furmounted  the  numerous  obftacles  with  which 
nature  and  art  had  ftrewn  their  pafTage,  gave  the 
exulting  friends  of  liberty  room  to  hope,  that  the 
throne  of  another  defpot  was  about  to  be  crumbled 
into  ruins. 

I n the  laft  chapter  we  left  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Emperor  haflening  to  the  relief  of  Clair- 
fayt ; they"  arrived  in  Flanders  only  to  lhare  his 
difgrace  and  difafters.  Perhaps  the  ample  mili- 
tary annals  which,  to  the  difgrace  of  human  na- 
ture, occupy  fo  large  a lhare  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  furnifh  11s  with  no  operations  planned  wfth 
fo  much  ingenuity,  and  executed  with  fo  much 
Q^3  gallantry, 
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gallantry,  as  were  thofe  of  the  French  during  thp 
prefent  campaign  ; they  found  by  the  experience 
of  the  laft  year,  that  it  was  the  cavalry  of  the  al- 
lies which  they  had  principally  to  dread ; they 
therefore  contrived  to  draw  the  war  from  an 
<tpen  plain  to  a deep  interfered  country,  where 
cavalry,  could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice  : they  fuf- 
fered  the  allies  without  oppofition  to.purfue  the 
wild  enterprife  of  lengthening  their  line,  by  pe- 
netrating into  France,  that  they  might  more  fuo- 
cefsfully  pour  down  on  their  weakened  flanks : 
they  did  pour  down,  and  with  an  energy  which 
the  mere  military  machines  of  which  the  allied 
armies  confided  could  not  refill,  and  in  the  fhort 
fpace  of  one  month,  they  completely  deftroyed  all 
the  wild  and  chimerical  hopes  which  the  fanguine 
and  prefumptuous  privileged  orders  of  Europe  had 
entertained. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a mi- 
nute detail  of  the  numerous  and  bloody  battles 
which  were  fought  previoufly  to  the  evacuation  of 
Flanders  by  the  allied  armies ; fuffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  army  of  General  Pichegru,  by  dint 
of  the  mod  perfevering  courage,  and  by  purfuing 
the  fyftem  of  inceflant  attack,  compelled  their 
enemies  to  abandon  the  ftrongeft  pofitions,  and  to 
fly  precipitately  before  them  ; that  the  army  of 
General  Jourdan,  after  gaining  the  important  vie- 
/ tory 
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tory  of  Fleurus  over  the  allies  under  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  advanced  with  a rapidity  equal  to  that 
of  their  brave  brethren  ; that  Ypres,  Charleroy, 
Nieuport,  in  a word,  every  toufn  in  the  L»>\y 
Countries,  whether  fortified  or  unfortified,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  every  where 
they  were  received  by  the  inhabitants,  not  as  ene- 
mies but  as  deliverers.  The  {battered  and  difpi- 
rited  remains  of  the  allied  armies  fell  back  w ith 
the  utmoll  precipitation,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
reached  the  confines  of  Holland  and  Germany, 
that  they  were  able  to  make  any  (land. 

The  gloom  which  thefe  difafirous  events 
would  have  excited  in  the  Englifh  public  was  con* 
fidcrably  lefTcned,  and  for  a time  completely  dif- 
pcllcd,  by  the  victory  which  the  Engliih  fleet  un- 
der the  command  of  Earl  Howe  obtained,  on  the 
firfl  ot  June,  over  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
citizen  Viilaret  dc  Joyeufe,  after  one  of  the  moft 
obftinate  and  bloody  battles  recorded  in  naval  an- 
nals. The  event  of  this  engagement  proves  that 
courage  is  not  the  only  thing  ncceffary  to  enfure  a 
naval  victory,  that  (kill  in  the  management  of  a 
(hip,  and  a knowledge  ot  nautical  taffies,  are 
more  cflrentia1,  and  that  the  ly*. _,li(h  Tailors  in 
thefe  latter  points  arc  coi  fidcrably  fuperior  to  the 
French.  It  had  been  well  known  for  fcvcral 
months  that  an  immenfe  fleet  of  (hips,  laden  with 

provifioni 
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provifions  and  ftores,  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
Americans  for  their  republican  brethren,  and  that 
it  would  probably  reach  the  French  ports  fome 
time  in  the  month  of  Jiyie.  As  France  depended 
for  fubfiftence  till  the  enfuing  harveft  on  the  fup- 

• ply  which  this  fleet  would  furnifli,  it  became  an 
objeft  of  the  utmoft.  importance  to  fecure  its  ar- 
rival; the  grand  fleet  of  the  republic  was,  there- 

< fore,  ordered  to  fail  from  Brefl  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing intercepted  by  the  Englilb,  and,if  neceflary, 

, to  hazard  an  action  in  its  defence.  As  the  plan 
of  ftarving  France  into  royal  if m was  ft  ill  a fa- 
vorite  with  the  Englifli  mimflry,  it  was  equally 

• important  to  them  to  intercept  this  valuable  con- 
. voy,  and  they  accordingly  ordered  Lord  Howe  to 

go  with  the  grand  Englifh  fleet  in  queft  of  it. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  almoft  impoflS- 

• ble  but  that  an  engagement  (hould  take  place,  and 
accordingly  the  firif  of  June  witnefled  one  of  tbe 

. molt  memorable  naval  battles  that  was  ever  fought. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  two  fleets  appeared  in 
fight  of  each  other,  and  a partial  a&ion  took 
place,  which  terminated  without  any  confiderafile 
advantage  to  either  party.  On  the  firft  of  June, 
the  three  intervening  days  having  been  fpeot  in 
manoeuvring,  Lord  Howe  obtained  the  weather  j 
gage  and  bore  down  on  the  French,  who,  to  ufe 
his  Lordlhijfs  expreffion^  * waited  for  the  p&ion,  t 

i 'and  I 
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* and  fuftained  the  attack  with  their  cuftomary 

* refolution.*  The  French  fleet  confided  of  twen- 
ty-fix, and  the  Englifh  of  twenty-five  fail  of  the 
line.  The  Englifli  Admiral  ordered  each  (hip  of 
the  line  to  lie  clofe  to  its  opponent,  and  at  half 
pad  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  dreadful 
conflict  began.  The  tremendous  feene  of  car- 
nage laftcd  till  three,  at  which  time  the  French 
Admiral,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  Lord  Howe's  (hip,  crowded  off,  leav- 
ing behind  him  twelve  of  his  crippled  (hips,  ex- 
clufive  of  one  funk  in  the  engagement.  In  the 
particular  adtion  between  the  Queen  Charlotte 
and  La  NTontagne,  on  board  of  w hich  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  people  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  ; 
the  French  A Imiral  appears  to  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage, his  retreat  being  rather  owing  to  the  de- 
feat of  fome  of  the  other  French  (hips,  and  the 
danger  he  was  thereby  expofed  to  of  being  fur- 
Tounded  if  he  l ad  remained,  than  to  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  antagonift.  He  left  Lord  Howe’s 
(hip  completely  crippled  ; (he  had  then  loft  her 
fore-top-matt,  and  the  main-top-maft  fell  over  al- 
moft  inftantly  after  the  two  (hips  parted,  fo  that 
Lord  Howe  was  totally  unab’e  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  Admiral.  Indeed  the  wh®le 
of  the  EnglHh  fleet  was  ‘ fo  much  Hi  fabled,*  to 
iJc  his  Lordlhip’s  words,  * fo  widely  feparated, 
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* and  under  -fuch  circumflances,  with  refpe<&  to 
i thofe  (hips  of  the  enemy  in  a ftate  for  a&ion, 

* and  with  which  the  firing  ftill  continued,’  that 
©f  the  twelve  crippled  French  fhips,  the  Englifb 
could  only  get  pofleiSon  of  fix,  two  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  remainder  retreated  under  a fprit- 
fail  unmolefted.  In  this  tremendous  engagement, 
determined  courage  and  defperate  valor  were*con- 
fpicuous  on  both  fides,  nor  is*it  without  the  mod 
heart-piercing  grief  we  can  reflect,  that  fuch  brave 
men  fhould  have  been  employed  in'  murdering 
£ach  other,  and  that  the  energy  they  difplayed, 
■which,  if  properly  dire&ed,  muft  have  contri- 
buted to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  fhould  have  been 
perverted  in  confequence  of  the  dark  defigns>of  a 
few  unprincipled  men,  to  the  deteflable  purpofe 
of  reddening  the  ocean  with  human  blood,  of 
blowing  up  fhips,  and  ohfcuring  the  air  with  a 
cloud  of  mangled  limbs  and  carcafes.  What  man 
can  read,  without  the  mod  enthufiaflic  emotion, 
of  the  noble  conduct  of  the  crew  of  Le  Vengeur, 
a French  ihip  of  74  guns,  which  funk  during  the 
engagement , they  nailed  their  colors  to  the  fhaU 
tered  flump,  which  the  principal  mad,  in  going 
overboard,  had  left  behind  ; while  the  water  was 
gufhing  in  at  the  lower  deck  ports,  they  fired  the 
upper  deck-guns ; while  death,  in  the  mod  tre- 
mendous fhape,  flared  them  in  the  face,  an  excla- 
mation 
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mation  of  enthufiadic  attachment  to  the  facred 
caufc  of  liberty  in  which  they  were  fighting  burft 
from  every  lip, — with  the  tri-colored  flag  {hot  to 
tatters,  yet  floating  majcflically  above  the  waves, 
amidft  a loud  and  general  cry  of  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  ! which  for  a moment  Allied  the  murderous 
din  of  war,  Le  Vengeur  funk  to  the  bottom ; the 
noble  martyrs  to  the  caufc  of  republicanifm,  who 
perifhed  on  board,  will  defeend,  clothed  with  im- 
mortal honor,  to  the  latefl  poflerity.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  Brunfwick  and  Le  Jacobin  was 
.of  the  fevereft  kind  ; during  a great  part  of  the 
aetton,  they  were  hooked  together  by  the  Brunf- 
wick’s  anchors,  which  were  at  lad  torn  from  her 
bows.  The  Brunfwick  differed  ieverely  in  her 
hull,  mads  and  rigging;  her  mizen-maft,  main- 
top-mad, and  part  of  her  bow-fprit,  being  {hot 
away:  in  this  fituation,  and  with  the  lofs  of  47 
men  killed,  and  1 15  wounded,  die  was  compelled 
to  dcfiit  from  any  further  conted  ; fhe  drifted  to 
leeward  of  the  French  fleer,  was  obliged  to  put 
away  before  the  wind,  the  only  (ituat  ion  in  winch 
{he  could  carry  fail,  and  was  very  near  falling  into 
the  l ands  of  the  French.  Le  Jacobin  was  left  in 
fo  fluttered  a date  as  to  be  compelled  to  drike  to 
the  firft  enemy’s  {hip  which  attacked  her,  but  be- 
fore ihc  could  be  boarded  ihc  went  to  the  bottom, 
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and  aimed  all  on  board  perifhed.  Not  one  of  tLe 
other  French  (hips  ftruck  their  colors. 

Notwithstanding  their  defeat,  the  French 
gained  the  grand  point  for  which  they  rifqued  the 
adlion.  The  whole  of  the  American  convoy ^ 
laden  with  provifions  and  (lores,  arrived  fafe  at 
Breft.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
French  Admiral  to  rifk  a battle,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Englifh  fleet  from  keeping  the  fea,  and 
Cruizing  in  queft  of  the  American  convoy.  The 
moment  he  had  winged  the  Englifh  fleet,  he 
Crowded  all  fail  himfelf,  together  with  all  his  un- 
crippled (hips,  to  go  in  fearch  of  the  American 
fleet,  affured  of  not  being  further  interrupted  by 
. the  enemy.  Here  then  is  an  a&ion  which  was 
regarded  as  a vi&ory  by  both  parties  \ by  the  Eng- 
lish as  having  taken  and  funk  eight  (hips  of  the 
line — by  the  French  as  having  by  the  facrifice  of 
thefe  (hips,  as  a forlorn  hope,  faved  the  mod  im- 
portant convoy  they  ever  had  at  fea,  and  without 
the,fafe  arrival  of  which,  they  could  not  have  gone 
on  with  the  prefent  campaign.  Without  defend- 
ing to  the  minutiae  of  the  operations,  it  feems  un- 
accountable, co'nfidering  that  the  Britiffl  navy  it- 
felf  was  more  than  double  the  navy  of  France, 
that  the  Englifh  had  all  the  great  maritime  powers 
of  Europe  for  their  allies,  that  the  French  had  but 
this  one  convoy  to  expe&,  that  its  voyage  acrof? 

the 
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the  Atlantic  was  forefecn  for  twelve  months,  and 
that  the  further  continuance  of  the  war  depended 
on  its  fafe  arrival  in  France,  that  every  (hip  of 
that  convoy  was  not  brought  into  the  harbors  of 
hngland.  Of  naval  vi£lories,  the  confcqucnce 
ufed  to  be,  that  our  cruizers  ranged  the  coaft  of 
the  enemy  to  intercept  their  trade  and  give  Se- 
curity to  our  own.  Of  this  vi&ory,  the  imme- 
diate confcqucnce  was,  that  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  we  had  not  a 
hngle.fhip  of  the  line  at  fea  ; and  a convoy  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  enemy,  which  fupplied 
them  with  provifions,  naval  (lores,  and  fcamcn,  to 
an  immenfe  amount,  arrived  in  their  harbors  u:i- 
woJefted. 


***** 
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CHARTER  XIII*  **ft 


Jnvafon  of  Hollands-French  Sufcejffhs  m the  Rhitijf 
— Fall  of  Rohefpierre-r-Ct  apture  of  St,  Sfhafiian,} 
. Telofa,  and  Fontarabia,, 


w HEN,  in  conference  of  the  repeated  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  different  divifions  of  the 
Trench  army  of  the  North,  the  grand  allied  army 
was  compelled  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  the 
Eritifh  troops,  and  the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain,  threw  themfelves  into  the  different 
fortreffes  and  ftrong  portions  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  for  the  purpofe  of 
defending  a country  which  contained  the  greater 
part  of  the  ftores  and  ammunition  on  which  the 
allied  armies  depended  for  fulffiftence  ; while  the 
Auftrians  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  preferve  them,  if  pollible,  from  the 
feemingly  reCftlefs  impetuofity  of  the  champions 
of  liberty.  Emboldened  by  their  recent  fuccelles, 
and  relying  on  the  fpirit  of  difaffc&ion  to  the 
Stadtholderian  government,  which  appeared  very 
generally  in  Holland,  the  French  determined  on 
affixing  this  people,  who  in  former  times  had  by 
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ffie  mod  aftoniffiing  exertions  freed  themfelves 
from  drfpotifm,  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  petty 
tyrant  who  now  opprciTed  them,  and  who,  in* 
fc&cd  by  the  general  manta  which  prevailed  in 
the  courts  of  hurope,  and  conne&cd  by  ties  of 
eonfanguinity  with  the  court  of  Pruflia,  and  by  a 
tery  intimate  alliance  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
hid  been  the  means  of  involving  the  country  in 
the  prefent  (Mrudive  war,  facrrficrng  its  interefts 
to  his  own  ambition  and  the  crooked  policy  of  fo- 
reign courts.  The  execution  of  their  defign  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  no  fmall  difficulty  and 
danger.  The  frontiers  of  Holland  were  rendered 
ho  Jefs  difficult  of  acccfs  by  nature  than  by  art. 
Svc  ry  where  interfered  by  broad,  deep  and  rapid 
rivers,  which  at  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  confined  within  their  banks,  or  fuf- 
ferrd  to  overflow  the  contiguous  territory  and  form 
extcnftve  pools  and-  moraffes ; every  where  brift- 
Hng  with  fortrefles,  whofe  formidable  afpe&  and 
known  ftrength  threatened  deftmrion  to  their  af- 
fa  Hants;  every  where  fwarmlng  with  troops,  who, 
though  beaten  in  the  open  field,  IH1I  dared  to  (hew 
fheir  laces  behind  intrenchments,  Holland  pro- 
mifed  to  be  no  eafy  conqticfh 

The  French  army  firft  (In-cfted  thetr  atten- 
♦ion  to  Sluys  and  Macftricht.  Both  thefc  foj+ 
•relics,-  the  latter  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
R % of 
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of  the  drongeft  in  Europe,  were  compelled  to 
furrender;  and  the  whole  of  Dutch  Brabant  was 
in  confequence  evacuated  by  the  allied  armies,, 
qnd  taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  French.  After  re- 
inforcing the  garrifons  of  the  principal  fortified 
towns,  the  defenders  of  Holland  determined  to 
make  their  principal  refiftance  on  the  banks  of  the 
yv^aal,  a large  branch  ,of  the  Rhine,  which  it  was 
itecefTary  for  the  French,  to  crofs  before  any  con- 
siderable int predion,  could  be  made  on  Holland*. 
The  Duke  of  York,  therefore,. abandoned  a drong 
pofition  which  he  occupied,  behind  Breda,  leaving 
that  fortrefs,  together  with  Bergen-op-zoom,  Bois>- 
ie-Duc,  and  Grave,  to  depend  fpr  fafety  on  theifr 
own  drength,  and  retired  with  the  chief  part  of 
his  army  to  Amheim  and  Nimeguen.  Bois-le- 
.Due  and  Grave  were  immediately  befieged. by  the 
French,  and  after  an  obdinate  refidance.,  were 
compelled  to  furrender.  The  French  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  Nimeguen,  from  whioh 
the  allies  foon  thought.it  neceflary  to  make  a pre- 
cipitate retreat,  which  was  not,  however,  effected 
without  confiderable  lpfs.  After  the  lpfs  pf  Bpis*- 
le-Duc,  Grave,  .and  Nimeguen,  the  whole  of  the 
army  which  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Hol- 
land was  poded*  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Waal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  garrifons  pf  Breda  and 
Bergen-op-zoom,  the  fieges  of  which  fortrefle* 

the 
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the  French  did  not  think  it  expedient  at  prefetit  to 
tinder  tike. 

Eqj/AL  fuccefs  attended  the  operations  of  the 
French  armies  in  other  quarters.  The  inhabit*- 
ants  of  Liege  once  again  received  them  with  open 
arms;  the  whole  electorate  of  Treves  yielded 
without  refinance;  Coblentz,  once  the head-quar- 
jers  of  the  drfaffcCeJ  French  nobles,  and  in  which 
they  concerted  the  infamous  project  of  relioring  in 
their  native  country  the  horrors  ot  defpotifin,  fur* 
rendered  to  a divilion  of  the  republican  army,  and 
Luxemburgh,  entirely  cot  off  from  all  communi* 
cation  with  the  Ault-rian  armies,  was  left  to  de- 
pend on  its  own  llrength  for  fafety.  On  the 
Rhine,  feveral  fevere  and  bloody  engagements 
were  fought,  the  confluence  of  which  was,  that 
the  Aultrians  and  Prutfians  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  ntmoft  precipitation  acrofs  that  ri- 
ver, and  the  French  remained  polfelibrs  ot  the 
whole  of  the  country,  and  all  the  towns  on  this 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  except  Mcntz. 

WftiLP.  we  have  in  the  prefent  and  in  the 
preceding  chapters  rapidly  detailed  the  principal 
military  events  which  occurred  during  the  war, 
wc  have  very  {lightly  noticed  the  internal  fuuation 
of  the  French  republic  during  this  .period.  In 
the  month  of  July,  17941  however,  a tranlacfion 
occurred  at  Faria  o t fuch  infinite  importance,  that 
R 3 wo 
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*we  Oiould  think,  ourfelvfes  deftcient,  if  we  did  rrtftr 
particularly  notice  it.  We  need  hardly  add,  that 
;We  allude  to  the  conteft  of  which' Robefpierfe  and 
his  party  were,  the  vi&ims.  We  have  in  com- 
mon, we  truft,  with. all  the  friends  of  truth  and 
liberty,  viewed  the  aftonifliing  exertions  of  the 
Ffench  armies  with  admiration  ; but  had  this  in- 
ternal coateft  terminated  otherwife  than  it  did; 
ihould  we  have  had  reafon  to  exult  in  their  fuc- 
cdfes?  If  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  27th 
of  July,  the  party  of.Robefpierre  had  been  victo- 
rious, what  would  htve  been  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
tries which  had  yielded  to  the  French  arms? 
They  would  have  been  united  with  the  French 
people,,  not  by  the  grateful  tie  of  fraternization* 
but  with  them  linked  in  the  newly  forged  fetters 
of  a galling  and  debafing  bondage  ; the  vi&orious 
tri-colored  flag  would  have  fhowered  down  upon 
them  not  the  bleflingsof  a republican  government; 
bbt  the  evils  and  calamities  of  an  u furping  def- 
potifm  ; the  French  foldiers  would  have  freed  the 
Haves  of  the  combined  tyrants- of  their  galling 
chains,  only  to  bind  them  in  others  full  as  galling^ 
ahefe  intrepid  republican  warriors  would  then,  in- 
deed, have  merited  the  farcaftic  appellation  of  fa^ 
tallites  of  Robefpierre  ; they  would  have  broken 
fceptres,  but  from  the  fragments  would  have' been 
conflruCtcd  a jpd  of  iron  for  the  hands  of  a tyrant 
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nicat  dictator  ; they  would  have  crumbled  thrones 
into  duft,  for  the  purpofe  of  raift « g a feat  as  ele^ 
vaic»l  a the  loftieft  throne,  from  which  the  gloomy 
Robcfpierre  would  have  ilfucd  his  arbitrary  man* 
dnes.  Happily  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  the  con*« 
telt  terminated  well ; and  from  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  fince  that  period,  there  is  rea- 
fon.  to  hope,  that  while  with  anxious  vigilance 
they  guard  that  liberty,  which  their  fellow. citi- 
zens have  with  fo  much  difficulty  acquired,  they 
will  be  careful  to  prevent  its  degenerating  into  li- 
centioufnefs ; that  Jttllice  will  re-aflume  her  em- 
pire ; and  that  affrighted  Humanity  will  not  again 
iiirink  with  horror  from  cruelties  and  atrocities*, 
fuch  as  have  tarnilhed  the  lullrc  ot  fome  period* 
ui  the  French  revolution. 

In  a very  early  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Robcfpierrc  was  one  ot.the  molt  prominent 
and  rcmaikablc  charters.  It  is  poflible  and 
even  probable  titat  at  firlt  ho  was  a real  friend  of 
liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  too  long  poflcllion  of 
power  which  infpired  him  with  the  hopes  ot  eftab- 
lithing  a permanent  tyranny.  But  even  in  his 
patriotifm  he  was  unatniablc,  and  his  love  of  li- 
berty feems  rather  to  have  originated  in  an  actiti 
fei  lc  ot  the  evils,  which  he  in  common  with  tha 
rell  of  his  countrymen  fuffi  red  under  t he  old  go- 
vernment, than  in  feelings  of  benevolence  , and 
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hatred-  to  kings  in  their  envied  fuperiorily  to 
himfeif,  rather  than  fa  a real  l«*e  of  equality* 
Allowing  iiis  aim  originally  to  have  been  the  de* 
liverance  of  France  from  flavery,  to  accomplilh  i% 
he  hefitated  at  no  means,  however  atrocious.  He 
its  more  than  fufpe<Sied'  of  having  been  the  con* 
friver  of  the  deteftabie  mafia  cites:  of  the  fecond  of 
September.  While  the:Conventibn  ,was  condnuv 
ally  urged  byjhe  Rjolabdifts  to  ihftitutc  aadnquiry 
concerning  the  perpetrators  of  the fe  atrocious 
murders,  while  the  hall  .rung  with  their-,  laments* 
lions  at  the  difgrace  which  the  French  revolution 
had  fuftained  in  confluence,  while  every  day  de* 
jtunciations  were. thundered  down  from  the  tri* 
hune  againft  the  ^authors,  and  fpeedy  juftice  in- 
voked upon  their  heads,  .Robefpierre  and  his  par-* 
lifans  evaded  the  queftion,  endeavored  to  palliate 
the  deteftable  deed,  and  by  high  founding  declama- 
tion in  favor  of  liberty,  and  virulent  inve&ive 
againft  the  denouncers,  diftra&ed.the  attention  of 
the  aflembly.  The  influence  which  Robefpierre 
poflefled  in  the  convention,  in  the  fe&ions  of  Pa- 
ris, and  in  the  Jacobin  club,  which  unfortunately 
in  many  inftances  overawed  the  deliberations  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  was  great  beyond 
conception.  His  perfon  was  mean  and  infignift- 
cant,  'his  countenance  fallow  and  difgufling,  but 
&ch  was  his  eloquence,  that  when  he  ref?  to  fpeak; 
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his  peifonal  dcfcfts  were  in  a moment  forgotten ; 
his  voice,  which  in  common  convcrf«tion  was 
weak  and  tremulous,  in  the  tribune  acquired  tHc 
molt  commanding  tone  and  mod  animated  expref- 
fion  ; his  whole  afpc<ft  became  imputing,  and  hh 
♦yes  glared  as  living  coals.  When  to  this  we  add 
the  general  opinion  (which  appears  to  have  been 
judly  founded)  of  his  pecuniary  incorruptibility, 
the  republican  fimplicity  of  his  drefs,  and  his  en- 
gaging familial ity  with  citizens  of  all  orders,  tf?e 
attachment  of  the  people  to  him  will  not  appear 
extraordinary.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  caufe  of  humanity,  had  he  ufed  his  influence 
• well  i but  favage  cruelty  feems  to  have  been  the 
mod  prominent  feature  in  his  chnra&cr,  and  will 
make  him  for  ever  ranked  among  the  enemies  and 
dedroyers  of  the  human  race.  An  arid  vht> 
w idled  to  paint  to  the  life  all  thofe  paflions  ddlrtic- 
tivc  of  human  happiuefs,  which  have  appeared  in 
• Tiberius,  a Nero,  and  a Caligula,  could  not  have 
a better  model  than  this  wretched  man.  Contem- 
plate the  dark , iniidious,  and  cruel  dictator,  his 
fallow  countenance  reddening  with  rage,  his  eyes 
flalhing  crimes,  his  lips  didilling  venom  ; con- 
template him  fitting  tranquilly  at  his  break! ad, 
and  at  the  fame  time  making  out  the  long  and 
bloody  lid  of  profeript  ion,  which  daily  tarn  idled 
the  iudre  of  the  French  revolution,  and  at  which 
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humanity  daily  recoiled  with  horror;*  in  him  yoi* 
have  the  atrocity  of  the  tyrants  of  ages  concenw 
tred  in  one  individual. 

We  have  already  feen  that  Robefpierre,-  fry* 
his  influence  in  Paris,  was  able  to  produce  the  re- 
volution of  the  31ft  of  May.  Till  this  event,  he 
had  no  more  (hare  hr  the  government,  than  any 
other  member  of  the  convention  ; it  is  front  thi# 
time  that'  his  reign  commences^  and  furely  the 
naif  of  mankind,  pregnant  as  they  are  with  crimes,' 
furoifti  us  with  nothing  worfe  than  the  period  Of 
.thirteen  months,  during  which  Jiis*  tyranny  con- 
tinued, exhibits.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  triumphant 
-Mountain  party  was  to  form  a coriftitution,  in- 
order  to  fatisfy  the  minds  of  the  people,  who 
loudly  called  for  fuch  a meafure  , The  conftitu- 
tion, after  being  folemnly  difcufled  and  approved 
of  by  the  convention,  w£s  Submitted  to  the  peo_ 
pie  for  their  approbation*  On  the  10th  of  Atf- 
guft,  1793,  deputies  from  the  primary  affemWi&K 
of  the  people  met  at  Paris,  and  after  forUe  deli- 
beration, almoft  unanimously  accepted  the  confti- 
tution,  in  the  name  of  the  F rcnch  people.  Aftefc 

, ;■  . ' • J ; • ' • U ■'■■■  ’>*  ' - ■ ■»»  ' 

* It  Was  pfovecL  at  the  bar-  of  the  national  eohvention^ 
,fhat  Fouq-nier  Tainville,  the  ^phlic  accyifer,  carried  every 
ttioi  ning  to  Kobefpiejrea  lift  of  the  persons  to  be  tried  by  thp 
‘revolutionary  tribunal, -and  iWatYhe  tyrant  lharked  thole  who.n 
&*  ftited-.kis  interior  'cajjMtt  taihave.factifc^ed*- 
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this,  it  was  naturally  to  be  fuppofed,  that  iht  new 
conftitution  would  be  inftantly  put  in  force;  that 
the  prefent  convention,  which  was  delegated  for 
two  precife  and  fpecific  purpofes,  the  trial  of  the 
king,  and  the  formation  of  a conftitution,  fhouid 
immediately  be  diflblvcd,  and  a frefh  reprefenta- 
tion  chofen  by  the  people.  But  this  did  not  fuit 
the  interefled  views  of  kobefpierre,  who  feems  to 
have  been  already  fo  well  fatisfied  with  power,  as. 
riot  readily  to  part  with  it.  Jt  was  represented  to 
the  deputies  from  the  primary  aflemblies,  that  the 
prefent  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  was  not 
the  proper  time  for  choofing  new  representatives 
(not  recolledling  Surely  that  the  prefent  conven- 
tion was  itSelf  chofen  at  a period  of  much  greater 
difficulty  and  danger)  that  while  the  operations  of 
the  armed  force  under  thedircflion  of  the  prefent 
representatives  were  fo  fuccefsful,  it  could  not  be 
prudent  to  displace  them  ; and  it  was  therefore 
propofed  to,  and  unwaringly  agreed  to  by,  the  de- 
puties from  the  primary  alTemblies,  that  the  pre- 
fent convention  fhouid  remain  in  power,  while  the 
war  laflcd ; that  the  new  conftitution  fhouid  not 
be  reduced  to  pradtice  till  after  a general  peace, 
but  that  a revolutionary  government  (a  monllcr  io 
politics)  fhouid  for  the  prefent  be  adopted. 

After  gaining  this  important  point,  the  firft 
ficp  of  Kobefpierrc  and  his  party  w as  to  abolifli 
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the  executive  council,  who  had  till  now  e^equtqd 
as  rainifters  the  decrees  of  the  contention,  and  tp. 
veil  their  fun£tions,  together  with  new  and  extra- 
ordinary powers,  in  two  committees  to  be  monthly, 
chofen  from  the  body  of  the  convention.  Their, 
object  in  this  was  obvious.  It  had  been  wifely  re- 
fplved  by  the  two  former  legiflatures,  that  no  re- 
prefentative  of  the  people  could  at  the  fame  time 
hold  the  office  of  minifter.  By  deftroying  the 
rninifters,  and  veiling  their  powers  in  committees  . 
of  the  convention,  Robefpierre  at  once  eluded  this, - 
frdutary  provifion,  and  fecured  to  himfelf  and  his 
affociates,  the  power  for  which  he  now  feemed  to 
third  with  the  mod  infatiable  avidity.  And  though 
the  power  of  thefe  two^committees  (of  general  fe- 
curity  and  public  fafg.ty)  was  limited  to  one  month’s/ 
duration,  no  precaution  was  ufed  to  prevent  the 
fame  perfons  from  being  again  and  again  elected. 
The  confequence  was,  that  Robefpierre  and  his 
creatures  were  conftantly  chofen,  and  thus,  in  di- 
rect oppofitiori  to  the  principles  of  republican  go- 
vernment, power  was  perpetuated  in  the  hands  of 
a few  individuals,  and  in  the  very  bofom-of  a hate, 
which  boaded  to  have  attained  the  mod  complete 
and  perfect  democracy  the  world  everfaw,  an  aris- 
tocracy reared  its  head.  Fortunately  for  the  caufe 
of  democracy,  this  new  aridocracy  was  not 
better  calculated  to  acquire  the  affections  of  men, 
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than  the  former  arillocracics  which  have  ex- 
ited. 

As  far  as  regarded  the  operations  againft  the 
external  enemy,  the  meafurcs  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were  prompt,  vigorous,  energetic,  and  as  we 
have  feen,  attended  with  the  mod  ftgnal  fuccefs. 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  internal  government,  they 
prefent  us  with  one  uniform  pi&ure  of  injuftice 
and  cruelty,  fitch  as  the  annals  of  kings  alone  can 
produce.  During  this  whole  period,  France, 
viewed  in  its  external  and  internal  relations,  pre- 
fonts  a fingular  and  (hiking  pifhirc.  Like  the 
painted  prollitute,  whole  beauteous  afpc<5t  covers 
filth,  difeafe,  and  uglinefs;  like  the  fplendid  mo-x 
nument,  whofe  gorgeous  exterior  conceals  decay 
and  putrcfcence,  France  difplays  a fplendid  exte- 
rior, dazzling  the  beholder,  and  preventing  him 
from^fecing  the  rottennefs  within.  Can  we, 
without  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  difguft,  con- 
template the  fcenc  which  France  exhibits  during 
the  thirteen  months  that  fuccecded  the  revolution 
of  the  31(1  of  May,  the  long  and  difgraccful  pe- 
riod of  renovated  tyranny  ? Can  we  contemplate 
without  detcllation,  a Carrier  drowning  hundreds 
in  the  Loire ; a Collot  d'Herbois  caufing  hun- 
dreds to  be  Ihot  on  the  banks  of  the  R/ionc  ? Are 
we  not  frozen  with  horror  when  wc  read  of 
Nantz,  oi  Lyons,  of  Orleans,  having  to  lament 
s the 
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the  lofs  of  the  beft  patriots  5 their  ftreets  defiled 
with  maflacre  and  ftained  with  blood;  of  almoft 
every  part  of  this  vaft  republic  reeking  with  the 
fumes  of  human  faciifice  ; every  where  men,  wo- 
men, and  even  children,  involved  in  one  uniform 
and  difgufting  {laughter ; every  where,  from  the 
mighty  metropolis  to  the  fmalleft  town,  a perma* 
nent  guillotine  erected;  forms  of  law  difpenfed 
with,  the  reign  of  juftice  avowedly  fufpended,  and 
terror  made  the  order  of  .he  day;  every  where 
the  fyftem  of  terror  eftablifhed,  a fyftem,  which, 
in  ‘gigantic  wickednefs,  emulated  the  deteftable 
jnquifition,  ,a  fyftem,  which  deftroyed  all  domeftic 
2nd  focial  happinefs.  Yet  it  was  $.his  fyftem 
which  for  fourteen  mpnths  opprefied  twenty-five 
millions  of  republicans. — Terror  was  at  Paris,  * 
Terror  in  the  departments,  Terror  in  the  colo- 
nies, Terror  in  the  conquered  countries.  From 
the  Var  to  the  Mofelle,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Ardennes,  Terror  reared  her  .Gorgon  Creft,  Dif- 
may  froze  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

From  this  dreadful  ftate,  the  French  people 
yyere  delivered  by  thp  revolution  of  the  27th  of 
July.  The  brilliant  vi<fl;ories  gained  by  the  ar- 
mies for  a time  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  made  them  infenfible  to  their  own  calamities; 
but  when  they  at  length  ..felt  them  in  their  full 
force,  they  inftidted  exemplary  vengeance  on  their 
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•mhcrs.  The  fall  of  Damon,  while  it  particu- 
larly enraged  a confidcrablc  party  in  the  conven- 
tion, of  which  Legendre  was  the  leader,  was 
viewed  ever,  by  Robefpierre’s  immediate  afTociatcs 
w ith  diftruft  and  horror.  A coolncfs  foon  became 
manifefl  between  Robefpierre  and  the  majority  of 
the  committee  of  public  fafety.  For  feveral  weeks 
previoufly  to  the  27th  of  July  he  had  abfented 
himfelf  from  the  meetings  of  the  committee  ; and 
as  he  was  fufpefled  of  afpiring  to  a Hill  larger 
fhare  of  power  than  he  really  pofleiTcd,  and  of  con- 
triving,ncw  plans  of  profeription,  his  former  af- 
fociates,  and  the  great  body  of  the  convention,  de- 
termined to  attempt  his  overthrow.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  eafy  matter  ; for  having  filled  all  the 
municipal  offices  of  Paris  with  his  own  creatures, 
fecured  a great  majority  in  the  Jacobin  club  by 
what  he  termed  a Purifying  Scrutiny,  tampered 
with  the  armed  force  of  the  capital,  particularly 
the  cannoneers,  and  having  a creature  of  his  own, 
Henrior,  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  he  was  a very 
formidable  antagonift.  After  a very  tumultuous 
debate  in  the  convention,  it  was  decreed  that  Ro- 
befpiwre,  his  brother  Robcfpierrc  jun.  St.  Juft, 
and  Couthon,  (hould  be  arrowed.  They  feeming- 
l)  obeyed  the  decree,  ar.d  ftirrendered  thcmfelvcs. 
to  the  ulhersof  the  affcrrbly  ; but  as  foon  as  they 
s 2 were 
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were  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Henriot,  the 
commander  of  the  armed  guard  of  Paris,  aflera- 
bled  a large  force,  which  he  detached  againft  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  and 
the  convention.  The  Jacobin  fociety  and  the 
municipality  of  Paris  immediately  declared  them- 
felves  in  a (late  of  infurre&ion.  The  artillery 
men  were  gained  over  by  Henriot,  and  cannon 
■were  to  be  brought  to  overawe  the  convention. 
The  force  which  the  convention  difpatched  agaltift 
Henriot’s  party  was  infufficient,  and  though  Hen- 
riot  was  twice  taken  before  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic fafety,  he  was  both  times  refcued.  The  tocfin 
was  rung,  the  adherents  of  Robefpierre  had  affem- 
bled  round  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  defend  him,  and 
the  artillery  men  and  Cannon  were  expelled  every 
moment.  In  the  mean  while  the  convention 
publilhed  an  energetic  addrefs  to  the  fe&ions  and 
to  the  armed  force,  which  had  the  defired  effect* 
The  national  guard,  which  had  been  for  a mo- 
ment milled,  returned  to  a fenfe'of  its  duty,  and> 
headed  by  fever)  members  of  the  convention,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  After  a (harp 
conteft,  in  which  Robefpierre  Tand  his  alfjciates 
fought  with  great  fury,  they  were  overpowered 
and  carried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Their  trials  were  fummary  ; for  as  molt  of.  thefe 
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traitors  had  been  outlawed,  it  was  only  ncccflafy 
to  identify  their  perfens ; twenty  of  them  were 
intUmly  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  July,  amidil  the  acclamations  of  an 
immenfe  concotirfe  of  people.  Robefpierre,  at 
the  time  of  his  execution,  was  thirty- fix  years  old, 
and  met  death  with  undaunted  firmnefs  worthy  a 
better  caufe. 

While  fuch  was  the  important  fcenc  ex- 
hibiting in  Paris,  the  energy  of  tiic  French  armies 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  enfeebled.  In  Spain, 
after  repeated  engagements  in  which  they  were 
invariably  vi&orieus,  they  took  poifclTion  of  Font- 
arabia  and  St.  S-baftian.  Two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  twelve  thoufand  mufkets,  and  provi- 
fions  of  all  kinds,  were  fopnd  in  Fontarabia,  and 
the  garrifon,  confiding  of  two  thoufaiul  men, 
bid  down  their  arms.  In  St.  Sebafiian  an  equal 
number  cf  men  were  made  prifoners  of  war,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans.  The  city  of  To- 
lofa  was  entered  without  there  being  occafion  for 
firing  a fingle  fiiot,  the  inhabitants  appearing  to 
regard  the  French  as  deliverers  rather  than  con- 
querors : they  went  in  crowds  to  meet  them,  and 
the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  at  a general  a trem- 
bly, the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  folemnly  ac- 
s 3 ceptcd 
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cepted  the'  French  conftitution,  and  fwore  to 
maintain  it.  The  utmoft  alarm  filled  the  breads 
of  the  partifans  of  royalty  throughout  Spain,  and 
the  court  even  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Bilbca 
and  Pampelwna. 

...  > 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Recapture  of  Ccnde,  Valenciennes,  and 

Landrecies — State  Trials  in  England — Paffage 
tf  the  fVaal  effefled  by  the  French — Celebrated 
Protejl  of  Earl  Stanhope. 


The  news  of  Robefpierre’s  fall  was  received 
by  the  different  French  armies  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  and  feems  to  hare  redoubled  their  energy 
againfl  the  external  enemy.  The  garrifons  left 
in  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quefnoy,  and  Landre- 
cics,  being  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  allied  armies,  were  compelled  to  furrender  on 
the  firfl  fummons,  and  the  whole  of  France  was 
now  at  length  cleared  of  its  external  enemies.  A 
confidcrablc  military  and  naval  force,  which  had 
been  difpatched  from  the^ports  of  France  early  in 
the  fpring,  cffc&cd  a landing  in  the  ifland  ot  Gua- 
deloupe, and  the  Englilh,  after  fomc  rcfitlance, 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  that  illahd.  This  event 
firft  made  the  Englilh  people  acquainted  with  the 
extreme  weaknefs  of  their  force  in  the  Well  In- 
dian idands,  and  gave  ground  to  apprehend  that 
the  much  vaunted  fuccefs  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Jervis  would  terminate  in  mere  ephe- 
meral conquefbs.  The  addition  of  another  jewel  to 
the  Englijh  crown*. in  the  conqueft  of  Corfica,  if  it 
did  not  difpel  the  gloom  produced  by  the  long  and 
uninterrupted  feries  of  difaftrous  events,’  'which 
had  hitherto  marked  the  progrcfsof  the  campaign, 
at  leaft  ferved  to  amufe  the  public  mind,  and  ena- 
bled the  minifter  to  increafe  his  power  and  - pa- 
tronage, by  the  creation  of  numberlefs  new  and 
ufelefs  places ; the  principal  of  which  was' con- 
ferred on  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Corfica,  as  a reward  for  his  apaftacy. 

This  farce,  as  it  has  been  very  aptly  called 
by  a late  nervous  writer,*  was  fucceeded  by  what 
would  have  been  a moft  lamentable  tragedy,  if 
the  corrupt  machinations  of  government  had  not 
been  fuccefsfuUy  refilled  by  that  palladium  of  li- 
berty, the  trial  by  jury.  The  interefl  which  the 
trials  of  Hardy  and  the  reft  of  the  fuppofed  con- 
fpirators  excited  in  the  public  mind,  was  great  be- 
yond example  : during  the  many  days  which  thefe 
trials  lafted,  every  avenue  to  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  the  momentous  feene  was  a£ted,  was 
thronged  with  people,  and  the  general  burft  of 
rapture,  with  which  the  acquittals  of  thefe  fup- 
pofed traitors  were  received  throughout  the  whole 

Blowden’s  £Uft,  of  the  &ritUh  Empire,  in  *794* 
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country,  fufficicntly  proves  on  which  fide  was  the 
public  opinion.  * This  endeavor  to  cruth  opinion 
by  means  of  the  gallows,  emulates,  in  atrocity, 
the  more  fuccckful  attempt,  recently  exhibited  in 
France,  to  produce  a feeming  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion by  means  of  the  guillotine  ; combined  toge- 
ther, they  fuffKieotly  prove  that  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  mild  and  tolerant  fpirit  of 
philofophy  is  yet  a Granger  to  thofe,  who  call 
themfelvc*  the  mod  civilized  portion  of  fociety. 

We  left  the  French  and  the  allied  armies 
fjttiatcd  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Waal,  the 
former  intent  on  feiziug  the  firffc  favorable  mo- 
ment of  attempting  the  patfige  of  this  river,  and 
the  latter  as  intent 'on  preferving  this  barrier  be- 
tween themfclves  and  the  foldicrs  of  the  republic.- 
On  the  nth  of  December,  a detachment  of  the 
French  army,  taking  advantage  of  the  intenfc  froft 
which  had  rendered  the  Waal  capable  of  bearing 
the  heavicfl  artillery,  crolfed  that  river,  and  fur- 
prifed  a chain  of  polls,  occupied  by  the  Hanove- 
rian treops : they,  without  much  oppofitjon, 
Oormcd  and  took  pofTcflion  of  the  batteries,  fpiked 
ajl  the  guns,  made  a great  (laughter,  and  then  re- 
treated to  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river, 'after 
having  experienced  very  inronfiderable  lofs.  The 
lofs  which  the  allied  armies  fuftained  on  this  oC- 
caliou,  was  not  very  material,  but  the  affair  was 
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decifive  in  its  confequences ; it  proved  that'  tftb 
Waal  was  no  longer  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and 
it  therefore  became  neceffary  for  General  Har- 
court,  who,  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Englifh  army,  to  determine,  wJiether  to 
make  a Hand  againft  an  enemy,  formidable  from 
their  numbers,  formidable  from  the  uninterrupted 
feries  of  victories  they  had  experienced,  and  par- 
ticularly formidable  from  the  caufe  in  which  they 
were  fighting,  or  to  fave  the  army  entrufted  to  his 
care  by  a rapid  retreat  into  Germany,  hither 
line  of  conduct  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  no 
fmall  difficulty  and  danger.  To  refift  an  enemy, 
now  avowedly  fuperior  in  number,  whofe  novel 
tallies  and  iterated  attacks  baffled  and  difconcerted 
all  the  ancient  rules  of  war,  and  whofe  enlhufiafm 
and  energy  were  proved  to  be  refifljefs  by  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  and  the  repeated  vi&ories  of  the  pre- 
feat  campaign,  would  put  the  fafety  of  the  whole 
army  to  the  utmofl  hazard.  To  retreat  during  a 
feafon  of  intenfe  cold  aud  unexampled  feverity:, 
with  all  the  incumbrances  neceflarily  attached  to  a 
large  army1,  acrofs  the  extenfive,  track lefs,  and 
dreary  deferts  of  Weflphalia,.  with  a vidforious 
and  al$rt. enemy  conjftamly  preffing  on  the  rear^ 
was  hardly  lefs  perilous.  It  being,  however,  nc- 
Cefiaty  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  thefe  mea  fores', 

the 
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the  Ertglifh  general  chofc  the  latter,  which  of  the 
two  was  undoubtedly  the  lcfs  dangerous ; ard  it 
it  probable,  that  his  decifion  was  not  a little  in- 
fluenced by  the  hoftile  difpolition,  which  the 
Dutch  nation  manifefted,  nut  againft  the  invading 
French,  but  againft  the  protecting  Fnglilh.  For 
this  lingular  circumftancc  now  manifefted  itfelf 
too  clearly  to  be  any  longer  concealed.  The 
Dutch  nation,  to  defend  whofe  imaginary  right 
and  unjuft  claims  to  the  cxclulive  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  this  country,  unfolicited  indeed  by 
them,  cholc  to  altert,  and  in  confequcnce  of  the 
atfertion,  committed  a&s  of  aggreftion  againlt 
France,  the  Dutch  nation  loathed  our  alliance,  re- 
jc<5fed  our  afliftance,  received  our  enemies  with 
open  arms,  and  our  troops,  fent  to  defend  their 
plains,  and  garrifon  their  fortrefles,  were  on  the 
point  of  being  encircled  -by  a ho/ljle  country. 
Tlic  fa£l  is,  that  although  the  petty  prince,  who, 
under  the  name  of  ftadtholdcr  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  kings  of  Pruftia  and  England,  ruled  Holland, 
was  as  hoftile  as  the  other  princes  of  Europe  to 
the  French  revolution,  and  became,  in  confe- 
qucnce, a member  of  the  league*,  whofe  objeft  it 
was  to  bind  afrefh  in  letters,  twenty-five  trillions 
| of  men,  the  Dutch  people  were  alwa)S  adverfc  to 
a war  againft  France.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
\yhcn  the  viclonous  career  of  the  l unch  armies 

brought 
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brought  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  the 
Dutch  ffiould  manifeft  the  joy  they  felt  at  their 
approach,  and  their  eagernefs  to  fee  the  officious 
friends,  who  had  forced  them  into  the  war,  eva- 
cuate their  territory.  The  condu&  of  the  Dutch 
has  been  much  reprobated,  but  before  we  charge 
them  with  ingratitude,  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
proved,  that  in  forcing. them  into  a war  with 
France,  we  conferred  a favor  on  them. 

This  undifguifed  hoftility  of  the  Dutch  ren- 
dered the  further  day  of  the  Britifh  army  and  its 
* . auxiliaries  in  Holland  utterly  impracticable.  An 
immediate  retreat  was  therefore  determined  on  ; 
but  before  this  could  be  effected,  fome  fevere  en- 
gagements took  place  between  the  French  and  the 
Britiffi  armies.  On  the  27th  of  December  the 
French  eroded  the  Waal  in  great  force  at  Fort 
St  Andre,  and  without  much  opposition  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  Bompel  Waert.  About 
the  fame  time  the  Tortrefs  of  Grave,  which  had 
made  a confiderablc  refinance,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render.  The  attack  of  the  French  was  extenfive, 
being  made  againft  the  whole  line  of  defence 
which  the  allies  had  formed  for  the  protection  of 
Holland : in  fome  inftances  it  failed ; but  the 
french  a Any  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  partial 
mi  (carriages.  For  feveral  fucceflive  days  they 

were  constantly  pu thing  forward,  and  finally  fuc_ 

ceeded 
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needed  in  eftabliftnng  tbemfclves  on  the  north  fldc 
oi  the  Waal. 

Is*  the  courfcof  January,  1795*  appeared  the 
celebrated  proteft  of  Earl  Stanhope  ; and  if  any 
thing  could  hpve  operated  on  the  callous  mind  of 
the  Englifh  public,  furely  this  appeal  to  them 
would  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  For  while 
the  events  of  the  preceding  campaign  fufliciently 
proved  the  improbability  of  fucceeding  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  the  plain,  Pimple,  and  convincing 
arguments  contained  in  this  proteil  proved  in  the 
cleared  manner  its  injufticc.  We  think  it  ou^ 
duty  to  refeue  fo  important  a paper  from  the  fleet- 
ing page  of  the  ncwfpapcr,  and  arc  confident  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  'prefenting  them  with  a 
copy  of  it* 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

Jan.  6,  1795. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  Earl  Stan- 
hope moved, 

* Resolved,  that  this  country  ought  not, 
‘ and  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 

* France  i and  that  it  is  expedient,  explicitly  to 
‘ declare  the  fame.' 

A debate  enfued,  and  it  was  moved,  * that 

* this  houfc  do  now  adjourn,'  which  being  object- 
ed to,  after  a further  debate,  the  fame  was  rcfolvcd 
in  the  aflirmativc. 
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On  the  fucceeding  Friday,  the  noble  earl -en- 
tered the  following 


Dissentient,  iff.  Becaufe  the  motion 
made  for  the  houfe  to  adjourn,  was  profefledly  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  the  above  mentioned  refolution. 

2dly,  Becaufe  I hold,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
equity  and  juftice,  for  any  foreign  country  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs,-  or  conftitution  of 
the  French  republic,  or  of  any  other  independent 
nation. 

3dly,  Becaufe  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, (not  having  been  elected  by  the  citizens  of 
Prance)  can  have  no  more  right  to  give  to  France 
it  monarchical,  arifto'cratical,  or  other  .form  of  go- 
vernment- whatever,  than  the  crowned  defpots  of 
Pruffia  and  Ruflia  had  to  overturn  the  conftitution 
of,  now  unhappy,  Poland. 

4thly,  Becaufe  I highly  difapprove  and  re- 
probate the  dodtrine,  advanced  by  minifters  in  the 
debate  ; namely,  i That  to  reftore  the  ancient  and 

* hereditary  monarchy  of  France,  no  expence 

* fhould  be  fpared.’  And  I reprobate  that  perni- 
cious and  uncivic  doctrine,  the  more  ftrongly  from 
its  not, having  been,  fiiddenly/’haftily,  or  in'confi- 
cierately  fiartfedy  hut,  from  its  having  been  taheft 


protest; 


(as  it  was  fblennly  declared)  Up 
(ueliberatioiii 
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5thly,  Becaufe  I deem  it  to  be  an  injuftiec 
Committed  by  miniffers,  towards  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  adopt  a principle  which  (hall  render  it 
heceflary  for  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to 
by  further  heavy  burthens  upon  the  people;  and 
lo  tax  their  houfes,  their  windows,  their  beer, 
their  candles,  their  (hoes,  and  many  other  conve- 
niences and  ncceffaries  of  life,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a fund,  to  attempt  the  accomplilhmcnt  of  fuch 
a wicked  purpofe  as  aforefaid. 

6thly,  Becaufe  the  propofed  refolution,  above 
flatcd,  was  intended  by  me  as  a 1 folemn  pledge  S 
that  the  goven  m .nt  of  this  nation  would  not  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  France:  but  the 
rcfufal  of  the  houfe  to  give  fuch  a pledge,  tends  to 
flint  the  door  to  peace  ; and  confequently  tends  t° 
enfure  the  ruin  of  this  manufa fluring,  commer- 
cial, and  once  happy  country:  particularly  confi- 
dcring  the  incrcaftd  and  rapidly  increafing  ffrength 
of  the  navy  of  the  French  republic;  independently 
6f  the  profpeft  there  is,  of  their  having  the  navies 
of  Holland  and  Spain  under  their  immediate  in- 
fluence. 

^thly,  Bccaufc  the  public  funds,  the  paper 
currency,  and  the  public  and  private  credit  of  this 
Country,  will  probably  be  unequal  to  ffand  againft 
ihc  tremendous  (hock,  to  which  the  minifters  will 
now  expofe  them. 
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8thly,  Becaufe  I think  that  franknefs,  fair- 
hefs,  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  honeffy,  and 
of  jufticc,  are  always  in  the  end  the  beft  policy.— 
And  I believe  it  to  be  true  in  regard  to  nations  (as 
Well  as  with  refpetSf  to  individuals). that  * nothing 

* that  is  not  juft,  can  be  wife,  or  likely  to  be  ulti- 
.Ornately  profperous.’ 

Qthly,  Becaufe  I lament  the  more,  that  the 
•houfe  fhofild  refufe  to  difcj^im  the  interfering  in 
the  internal  conftitution  of  France,  in  as  much,  as 
by  the  new  conftitution  of  the  French  republic  one 
and  indivifible,  adopted  by  the  prefent  national 
convention,  on  the  23d  day  of  June  in  the  year 
3 793,  and  under  the  title  { Of  the  Relation  of  the 

* French  Republic  with  foreign  Nations,’  and  by 
the  articles  118th  and  119th  of  that  conifitution^ 
it  is  declared  and  enabled,  that, 

* The  French  people,  is  the  friend  and  natural 
4 ally,  of  every  free  nation.  It  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  other  na- 
* tions.  It  does  not  fuffer  that  other  nations 
€ fhould  interfere  with  its  own.* 

So  frank,  fo  fair,  and  fo  explicit  a declaration  on 
their  part,  did,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  them  to  a 
better  fpecies  of  return. 

iothly,  Becaufe  I conceive  that  a true  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  being  firmly  eftablifhed 
in  France,  is  much  more  fafe  to  the  liberties  of 
' the 
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the  plfoplc  of  Great  Britain,  than  the  tyrannical, 
capricious,  perfidious,  fecret,  intriguing,  and  rel- 
iefs, ancient  monarchy  of  France,  or  than  any  other 
tKonarchj  they  could  efiabU/h  ; but,  even  if  I were 
of  a dire«5l  oppofite  way  of  thinking,  I would  not 
he  guilty  of  the  grofs  iujufticc  of  attempting  to 
force  a monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  in- 
clination. 

i ithly,  Bccaufc  I think  that  no  war  ought 
tb  be  continued,’  that  can  by  a proper  line  of  mo- 
deration be  avoided  ; and  the  more  efpecially  with 
rcfpefl  to  the  French  people,  who  by  thcirrepub- 
llcan  exertions,  republican  enthufiafm,  and  repub- 
lican courage,  have  made  victory  the  almoft 
COnftant  * order  of  the  day.' 

I2thly,  Becaufe  the  continuance  of  fuch  a 
bloody  contefl  without  neceffity,  appears  to  be  a 
prophane  tempting  of  Divine  Providence,  in  whofe 
benign  and  almighty  hands,  the  fate  of  battles,  and 
of  empires  is  placed. 

ijthly,  Becaufe  I wifh  to  wafh  my  hands 
entirely  of  the  innocent  blood  that  may  be  fhfcd  in 
this  war  with  France;  of  all  the  carnage  which 
may  take  place;  and  of  all  the  dcflru&ion,  confu- 
fron,  and  dcvaflation  (perhaps  in  Grcai  Britain  iu 
felf)  which  may  enfuc. 

I4thly,  Becaufe  it  was  my  objeft  to  preclude 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  from  attempting 
t 3 to 
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to  ftir  up  or  excite  infurre&ion  in  La  Vendee,  or 
any  other  department  of  the  French  republic  ; and 
the  refolution  I moved  was  well  calculated  fgr 
that  purpofe. — 

And,  i5thly,  Becaufe'  the  maxim  of  1 Do 

* not  to  others  that  which  you  would  riot  wifti 

* done  to  yourfelf,*  is  an  unerring  rule,  founded 
upon  the  clear  principle  of  juftice,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
Equality  of  Rights.  It  is  upon  this  ftrong  and 
folid  ground  that  I make  my  Jiand.  And  all  pub- 
lic men,  in  order  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
IBritifh  people,  muft  fhew  their  determination  to 
a£t  with  franknefs,  and  with  unequivocal  good 
faith,  and  juftice  towards  the  French  republic. 

Having,  upon  this  moft  important  and  mo- 
mentous fubject,  frequently  flood  alone,  and  hav- 
ing alfo  been  upon  this  laft  occafion  totally  unfup- 
ported  in  the  divifion,  if  I ftiould  therefore  ceafe, 
at  prefent,  to  attend  this  houfe,  (where  I have 
been  placed  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth)  i uch  of 
my  fellow-citizens  as  are  friends  to  freedom,  and 
•who  may  chance  to  read  this  my,  folemn  proteft, 
will  find  that  I have  not  altered  my  fentiments  or 
opinions : and  that  I have  not  changed  any  of  my 
principles  ; for  my  principles  never  can  be  chang- 
ed. And  thofe  fellow-citizens  will  alfo  find,  that 
3 hereby  pledge  myfelf  to  my  country,  that  I ftiall 
continue,  what  I eye*  have  b<ren,  a zealous  and 

unfhaken 
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unfhaken  friend  to  Peace , to  Juflice , and  to  Liberty » 
political,  civil,  and  religious:  and  that  I am  de- 
termined to  die  (as  I have  lived)  a firm  and  Jleady 
fupporter  of  the  unalienable  Rights , and  of  the  Hap - 
pinefs  of  all  mankind.  Stanhope. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Retreat  of  the  Britifh  Army— Revolution  in  Hol- 
land, 


TT'hE"  French  army  having  effected  the  paflagtf 
of  the  Waal,  the  fate  of  Holland  became  from 
that  moment  decided.  It  was  evident  that  the 
army,  to  which  the  defence  of  Holland  had  been 
entrufled,  not  having  been  able  to  refill  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  when  this  ftrohg  barrier  exifled  be- 
tween them,  and  when  the  hoflility  of  the  coun- 
try they  were  to  protect  was  concealed  under  the 
mafk  of  friendfhip,  could  with  no  profpedl  of  fuc- 
cefs  attempt  to  refill  the  progrefs  of  the  invaders 
when  this  formidable  obflacle  was  furmounted, 
and  when  the  hatred  of  the  Dutch  became  open 
and  undifguifed.  An  immediate  retreat,  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger  as  fuch  a meafure  feemed 
-likely  to  be  attended  with,  was  determined  on. 
Many  as  were  the  difficulties  which  the  Engliffi 
generals  forefaw,  great  as  were  the  dangers  they 
anticipated,  they  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  the  reality. 
The  retreat  which  the  Englifh  foldiers  were  com- 
pelled 
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pel  led  to  make  before  the  viflorious  French  ar- 
mies is  the  mod  difaftrous  which  the  military  an- 
nals of  the  world,  pregnant  as  they  are  with  fcencs 
of  difaftcr,  have  refeued  from  oblivion.  In  de- 
ferring a retreat  like  the  prefent,  indignation  and 
pity  arc  blended  in  our  breads.  We  teel  our- 
fclves  imprcfled  with  a deep  fenfc  of  pity  and  com- 
panion for  the  innocent  victims  of  ambition  ; but 
while  we  fympathife  in  their  fuff  rings  our  indig” 
nation  is  roufed  again!!  thofc  wicked  men  who  un_ 
neceffarily  commenced  hodilities,  who  remain 
quietly  and  fccurely  at  home  while  the  poor  ma- 
chines they  employ  are  periling  by  thoufands,  and 
whofc  fplendour  and  luxury  are  undiminilhed  dur- 
ing a War,  yvhich,  had  it  been  fuccefsful,  would 
have  expoftd  once  more  to  the  evils  of  defpotifm 
twenty-five  millions  of  human  beings,  and  though 
this  has  happily  been  prevented  by  the  energy  with 
which  freedom  has  nerved  the  arms  of  its  defend- 
ers, yet  great  evils  and  calamities  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  (lill  greater  it  is  to  be  feared  arc  in  rc- 
ferve  for  theirown  unhappy  country. 

On  the  1 6th  of  January,  1795,  the  Fnglifh 
army' began  their  retreat.  Its  very  commence- 
ment was  attended  with  circtimflances  the  mod 
(hocking  to  humanity.  The  Tick  and  wounded 
wtre  taken  from  the  warm  hofpitals  at  midnight 
and  put  into  carls  and  waggons,  in  which  they 

were 
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were  doomed  to  remain  many  hours  without  ftir- 
ring,  before  the  whole  cavalcade  was  ready  to 
proceed;  in  this  condition  many  of  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  war  were  literally  frozen  to  death, 
others  became  mad  with  "agony,  and  their  cries 
were  beyond  description  terrible.  In  this  (late, 
with  their  half-clofed  wounds  bleeding  at  every 
jolt  of  the  vehicles  in  which  they  were  dragged 
along,  the  dying  repofing  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  amidft  united  Ihrieks  and  groans,  fome  fran- 
tic with  agony,  others  groaning  with  intolerable 
anguifh,  did  the  mournful  march  commence,  in 
this  date  were  thofe  unfortunate  men  to  be  drag- 
ged for  hundreds  of  miles  without  fuccour  or- reft! 
It  was  propofed.by  one  of  the  Englifti  generals  to 
leave  them  to  the  known  and  experienced  huma- 
nity of  the  French  people,  but  this  was  unfortu- 
nately overruled.  Had  this  been  done  many  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  would  have  efcaped  de- 
ft ru  61  ion.  The  fate  however  of  the  early  vi6li ms 
may  be  confidered  as  fortunate  'when  compared 
with  that  of  thofe  who  perifhed  afterwards.  It 
is  impoflible  for,  language  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  fufFerings.  A retreating  army  is  al- 
ways a fuffering  army  ; but  a retreat  under  fuch 
circumftances,  fo  harafied  by  an  impetuous- and 
conquering  enemy,  and  in  a feafon  fevere  beyond 
<frhe  memory  of  man,  mud  be  beyond  defeription 

dreadful. 
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dreadful.  The  Englilh  army  was  13,000  ftreng 
when  they  began  their  retreat,  and  but  five  thou- 
fund  remained  when  they  arrived  at  Embden. 
They  fell  in  every  way,  by  wounds,  by  famine* 
frozeft  to  death,  or  exhaufted  by  fatigue  and  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  lofs  may  appear 
great,  but  when  it  is  confidercd  that  this  retreat 
was  made  in  a fcafon  the  mod  rigorous  ever 
known,  over  dreary  and  untrackcd  wilds  covered 
with  fnow,  without  any  (heller  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  that  it  continued  for 
fevcral  fuccclTivc  days,  it  will  no  longer  be  thought 
impr  bablc.  This  is  only  a general  outline  of  the 
tragedy ; if  w'c  were  enabled  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  particulars  their  very  recital  would  harrow 
up  the  minds  of  cur  readers.  One  incident  how- 
tver  has  come  to- cur  knowledge  which  we  think 
right  to  lay  before  them,  and  as  it  was  communi- 
cated to  us  by  an  ejre-w  itnefs  we  have  every  rca- 
fon  to  think  it  may  be  depended  upon.  A com- 
pany of  foldkrs  during  their  march  faw  ftretchcj 
on  the  troren  fnow  a woman  with  her  two  chil- 
dren. The  mother  and  one  of  the  children  ap- 
peared to  be  recently  dead,  the  youngtfVbabc  was 
£! i * ; alive  and  clinging  to  the  bread  of  its  mother, 
from  which  it  in  vein  endeavored  to  extract  its  ac- 
culi  tned  nu'iimcnt.  Inured  as  theft  men  had 
been  ;o  fccncs  of  horror,  there  was  Comet hing  fo 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  horrible  in  what  they  now  beheld/  that 
their  progrefs  was  arreded,  while  with  audible 
fobbings  and  dreaming  eyes  they  gazed  on  the 
heart-piercing  fpe&acle  before  them.  One  of  their 
number,  after  regarding  the  obje&s  for  fome  mo- 
ments, recognifed  them  to  be  his  own  wife  and 
children.  The  poor  man  was  already  benhmbed 
with  cold  and  exhaiided  with  faiigue  : he  faid  no- 
thing, but  heaving  a deep  figh,  fell  by  the  fide  of 
his  wife  and  expired  in  fpeechlefs  agony. 

Hundreds  of  fcenes  as  melancholy  as  what 
we  have  jud  recited  form  the  tragedy  which  clofed 
the  career  of  the  Britifh  troops  on  the  continent. 
Jn  all  the  multiplied  difadcrs  which  befel  them  we 
can  trace  the  finger  of  an  ^11-juft  and  unnerring 
Providence,  In  oppofition  to  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  God,  to  do  no  murder,  thefe  men  left 
their  own  country  for  the  exprfefs  purpofe  of  mur- 
dering thofe  who  had  never  offended  them  ; or  for 
the  dill  more  atrocious  purpofe  of  binding  thofe 
who  efcaped  the  fword  in  the  galling  fetters  of  a 
defpotifm  which  they  had  nobly  burd  afunder. 
The  wicked  defign  was  frudrated.  Their  enemies 
laughed  them  to  fcorn.  The  intrepid  warriors  in 
the  caufe  of  freedom  drove  the  agredors  before 
them  with  refidlefs  impetuolky,  and  in  the  retreat 
which  thefe  tools  of  fuperior  wickednefs  were 
compelled  to  make,  the  hand  of  the  great  God  was 
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heavy  upon  them.  But  if  thefc  unfortunate  men 
who  were  merely  the  inflruments  of  the  ambition 
of  their  employers,  if  they  were  deemed  worthy  of 
punifhmcnt,  what  have  thofe  to  expedf  who  fent 
them  into  the  field  and  who  are  the  real  caufcs  of 
the  devaluation  and  carnage  with  which  Europe  ha» 
been  for  fo  long  a time  afflicted  ? Let  them  re- 
fled!,  that  the  juflicc  of  God  is  not  the  lefs  certain 
for  being  (low  in  its  operation,  and  that  here  or 
hereafter  they  muft  by  fuffering  expiate  their 
crimes. 

From  the  affiidfing  feene  of  which  we  have 
given  fo  imperfed!  a (ketch,  it  gives  us  plcafure  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a more  agree- 
able fubjedt;  we  mean  the  emancipation  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  from  the  influence  which 
foreign  courts  had  for  fo  long  a time  exerted  over 
them,  and  to  which  their  (hare  in  the  calamities  of 
the  war  is  to  be  attributed.  Wherever  the  French 
appeared  they  were  received  not  as  conquerors  but 
as  deliverers.  So  well  had  the  patriotic  parry  in 
Ho  land  concerted  their  meafurcs  wuh  the  French 
generals,  that  »he  Orange  party  found  themfe  v s 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  even  while  it  was 
d uibiful  whether  the  French  were  in  poflTclIion  of 
Uirecht.  The  inhabitants  of  Amiterdim,  wnen 
they  arnfe  in  the  morning  of  the  2oth  of  January, 
found  the  French  national  colours  flying  on  the 
u Hotel 
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Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  tri-colored  cockade  was 
■worn  all  over  the  town  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  Not 
a drop  of  blood  was  fpilt ; not  the  flighted:  infult 
to  perfons,  whatever  might  be  their  political  fen- 
timtnts ; not  the  fmalleft  attack  on  property. 
Both  parties  enjoyed  perfedf  fecurity,  and  nothing 
did  the  Hutch  patriots  more  honor  than  their  cori- 
dudl,  in  circumflances  when  reprifals  would  have 
been  almoft  exeufabld.  The  inhabitants,  who 
• were  made  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  French,  united  themfelves  for  the 
jprotedtion  of  the  magazines  and  to  maintain  the 
police.  The  entry  of  the  French  army  was  p, 
triumphant  proceffion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Amflerdam  participated.  The  whole  was  enli- 
vened by  fongs  and  dances,  and  for  many  days 
Amflerdam  refernbled  a fair.  No  trades  were  in- 
terrupted, mefchandife  was  carried  along  the 
ftreets  as  if  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  city  ; it  was  only  in  the  fquares,  and  partic^r 
larly  oppoflte  jto  the  Hotel  de  Vijle,  that  the  peo- 
ple afl^mbled  round  the  tree  of  liberty, land  feafted 
along  with  the  French  troops  and  general  officers 
as  they  arrived,  and  the  new  magiflrates.  The 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  family,  flying  in  open 
£>oats,  fought  refuge  in  England,  and  a free  and 
pqual  government:  was  eflabliflied  in  the  country 
>vhicluhey  were  compelled  to  abandon. 

0HAIT£R 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

/ ^ 

7 r eat y if  Peace  with  Spain , Prince  of  Hcjfe  Caffe /, 
and  EleQir  of  Hanover — Britifh  Mediterranean 
Fleet  captured — Recapitulation  of  Vifiories  and 
Advantage*  obtained  by  the  French • 


W HILST  viftory  attended  the  French  arms 
in  Holland,  the  republicans  were  no  lefs  fucccfslul 
on  the  fide  of  Spain.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1795, 
about  3000  Spaniards  appeared  near  Siflcllia,  and 
endeavored  to  furround  the  French  forces;  they 
were,  however,  completely  repulfcd,  and  put  to 
flight  with  confidcrablc,  lofs.  Shortly  after  this 
defeat,  the  Spanilh  nation  was  happily  delivered 
from  the  miferies  of  an  abfurd  and  fruitlcfs  war- 
fare. As  the  king  of  Pruffiu  had  broken  the  inti* 
graft ty  of  the  coalition  by  his  feceflion,  the  king  of 
Spain  with  lefs  difficulty  abandoned  it  alfo;  and 
feeing  the  French  troops  in  full  march  to  his  capi- 
tal, orders  were  difpatched  to  Monf.  D’  Yriarte  to 
come  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  So  great  was 
the  expedition  employed  in  this  negotiation,  that 
although  Monf.  D'lranda  had  been  fent  to  Day- 
U 2 onne 
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onne  by  the  Spanifh  court  at  this  time,  and  Gen. 
Servan  was  fent  to  meet  him,  by  the  committee  of 
public  fafety,— before  thefe  negotiators  had  one 
in  erview,  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Bade  be- 
tween Monf.  D’Yriarte,  and  Monf.  Barthelemyv 
It  is  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Spain,  that  on  the  demand  of  one  of  thefe 
powers,  the  other  (hall  furnifh  15  fhipsof  the  line 
of  the  firft  force,  18,000  foot,  and  6000  cavalry, 
for  any  enterprife  the  demanding  party  may  have 
in  contemplation  : and  an  exprefs  article  declares, 
that  it  is  chiefly  againft  England  this  junction  of 
forces  is  to  be  .directed. 

A treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  alfo  con- 
cluded between  the  French  republic  and  the  land- 
grave of  HefTe  Caffel  on  the  28th  of  Augttft.  By 
this  treaty  the  landgrave  engages  neither  to  pro- 
long nor  renew  his  fubfidiary  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  nor  to  employ  his  troops  in  any  manner 
hoftile  to  the  republic  during  the  war.  Peace  was 
alfo  concluded  with  the  ele£lor  of  Hanover  upon 
nearly  the  fame  terms  as  the  Landgrave. 

The  early  part  of  the  naval  campaign  (if 
this  common  folecifm  may  be  allowed)  we  have 
already  feen,  was  extremely  unfavorable  to  the 
French  republic  ; but  before  its  conclufron,  a cir- 
cumftance  occurred,  which  in  fome  meafure  com- 
mon fated  for  their  previous  Ioffes*  On  the  7th  of 

oa. 
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Oa.  the  Brilirti  Mediterranean  fleet,  which  ori- 
ginally confiftcd  of  upwards  of  fixty  merchant 
/hips  homeward-bound,  richly  laden,  and  con- 
voyed by  three  /hips  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
were  overtaken  off  cape  St.  Vincent’s,  by  a French 
fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Richery,  which  had 
failed  from  Toulon  a fhort  time  before,  confiding 
of  nine  ihips  of  the  line  and  fevcral  frigates.  On 
difeovering  the  French  fleet,  the  Briti/h  commo- 
dore made  the  fignal  immediately  to  wear  and 
/land  from  theVn.  The  French  frigates  were* 
however,  previoufly  difpatchcd  to  prevent  the 
cfcapc  of  the  merchant  Ihips  \ and  admiral  Rich- 
cry,  by  employing  a prifs  of  fail,  was  enabled  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  one  of  the  Briti/h  /hips  of  the 
line,  the  Cenfeur,  of  74  guns,  which  had  previ- 
oufly loft  her  main-top-maft.  As,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  French  was  chiefly  dirc&ed  to  thc 
capture  of  thc  convoy,  the  Bedford  and  Formida- 
ble, with  the  other  /hips  of  war,  found  means  to 
efcapc,  keeping  up  a fmart  fire  from  their  ftern 
chafes  from  all  thc  decks.  Thc  number  of  vcf- 
feU  belonging  to  this  fleet  taken  by  admiral  Rich- 
ery,  as  far  a*  we  have  been  able  to  a/certain, 
amounted  to  about  thirty,  exclulivc  of  thc  Cci- 
feur.  The  lift  of  incidental  captures  made  about 
the  fame  time  amounts  to  nearly  twenty  more. 
Admiral  Ridicry  carried  his  piizcs  into  Cadiz. — 
u 3 About 
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Jibsut  the  fame  period  18  of  the  homeward-bott  nd 
Jamaica  ftiips  were  taken  by  two  French  fquad- 
rons  belonging  to  Rochefort.  Three  or  four  of 
the  captured  veflels  were,  however,  recovered  be- 
fore they  reached  the  port ; but  the  value  of  thole 
which  were  loft  was  very  confiderable. 

To  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  Britilh  min  li- 
ters in  conducing  the  war,  and  of  the  truth  of 
their  reprefentations  in  terming  it  a fuceefsfut 
conteft,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  contrail  the  melan- 
choly detail  which  has  juft  been  given  of  the  (late 
of  the  allies,  and  particularly  in  Holland,  with  the 
following  lift  of  the  acquifitions  made  by  the 
Trench  republic  from  its  commencement  to  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  while  contending  againft  the 
tnoft  powerful  alliance  of  all  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  continent,  which  perhaps  was  ever 
formed  for  the  fubjugation  of  a fingle  nation.  It 
is  extracted  from  a report  made  about  this  period 
to  the  national  conventions  but  the  fa&s  are  ve- 
rified by  every  record,  viz. 

The  ten  provinces  of  Brabant,  Antwerp, 
[Mechlin,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hain- 
hault,  Artois,  Cambrefis,  and  Flanders,  forming 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  formerly  fobje&  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany. — The  feven  united  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friefland,  Gronin- 
gen, Overyftcl,  Guelderland,  and  Utrecht,  form- 
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iftg  the  Dutch  nation,  and  formerly  fubjeCt  to  the? 
ftadtholder. — 1 he  principality  of  Liege,  with  the 
cities  of  Liege  and  Spa,  formerly  fubjeCt  to  the 
prince  biibop,  as  fovereign  of  that  country. — The 
bilhopric  of  Spires,  with  its  chief  city,  formerly 
fubjeCt  to  its  fovereign  bilhop. — The  bifhopric  of 
Worms,  formerly  fubjeCt  to  its  fovereign  bifbop. 
—The  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  formerly  fubjeCt  to 
the  eleCtor  Palatine. — All  the  electorate  of  Treves, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  chief  city 
©f  the  electorate,  and  the  city  of  Coblcntz. — All 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  with  its  chief  city. — All  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  on  the  fouth  of  the  Rhine. — All  the  domi- 
nions of  the  eleCtor  Palatine,  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Rhine,  with  Manheim  the  chief  city. — The  duchy 
of  Juliers,  with  its  chief  city,  Aix-l2'Chapellc, 
formerly  fubjeCt  to  the  eleCtor  Palatine. — The 
duchy  of  Cleves,  with  the  city  of  Cleves  and  We- 
fel,  formerly  fubjeCt  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

In  the  fouth,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  with  its 
chief  city,  Chambcrry,  formerly  fubjeCt  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia. — The  city  and  comtat  of  Nice, 
formerly  fubjeCt  to  the  fame. — The  principality  of 
Alonaco,  formerly  fubjeCt  to  its  fovereign  prince. 

From  Spain,  the  greateft  part  of  their  rich 
provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Catalonia,  with  theix  im- 
portant garrifons,  cities,  and  founder ks. 


To 
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; To  all  this. is  to  be  added,  what  is  of  not  lefe 
importance,  the  whole  Dutch  navy,  with  the  im- 
mcnfe  ftores  of  Hollands  the  depot  of  Europe  ; and 
a balance  of  2200  Britifh  veflels  captured  by  the 
French. 

The  whole  of  the  above  countries  are  cal-*  < 
culated  to  contain  a population  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions,-which,- had  they  been  all  retained  by  the 
French  republic  as  conquered  countries,  would 
have  increafed  that  nation  to  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  thirty-nine  millions  of  people,  independent 
of  their  flill  greater  acquifiiions  in  Italy,  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  fubfequent  chapters. 

With  this  account,  the  table  of  military 
events  prefdnted  by  Gar  not,  in  a report  from  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  perfectly  correfponds* 
It  commences  with  the  battle  of  Hondfchoote* 
and  ends  with  the  capture  of  Rolas,  embracing  a 
period  of  about  17  months. 


Victories,  including  eight  pitched  battles, 

, - 27 

Attions  of  lefs  note, 

120 

Killed  of  the  enemy,  - - - 

80, CO 3 ■ 

Pr  Toners,  - 91,000 

Strong  places  and  cities  taken,  - 

By  liege  or  blockade, 

36 

Forts  and  redoubts,  - 

230 

Cannon,. 

pieces  3,800 

Mulkets,  -•  - - - 

70,^00 

Powder, 

lb.  1 ,900,000 

Pairs  of  colours,  - - - ' 

90 

This 
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This  tabic  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  hung 
up  in  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  lent  to  the 
armies. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  France  rclinquifhed 
all  the  conqucfts  the  had  made  upon  the  Spanifh 
territory,  and  reftored  all  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion taken  in  the  feveral  towns  which  had  fallen 
into  her  hands.  In  consideration  of  this  reftitu- 
t ion,  Spain  ceded  to  the  French  republic  all  the 
Spanifh  part  of  St.  Domingo,  together  with  all  the 
cannon  and  ammunition  contained  in  it.  The 
republic  alfo  agreed  to  accept  the  king  ut  Spain’s 
mediation  in  favor  of  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Na- 
ples, the  duke  of  Parma,  and  all  the  other  Italian 
Princes.  The  Dutch  republic  being  at  this  time  in 
a league  with  France  againft  the  allies,  was  alfo  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty. — By  this  treaty  another  of  the 
regular  governments  of  Huropc  was  taken  out  of 
the  combination  againft  France;  not  only  a deep 
wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  coalition,  but  a fc- 
vere  blow  was  thus  aimed  at  the  power  of  the  BrL 
tifh  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  an  impediment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  operations  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Opening  of  the  Campaign  of  1796  in  Italy  and  in 
Germany — -Brilliant  ViElories  in  Italy  by  Buona- 
parte, and  in  Germany  by  Moreau  arid  for  dan — 
King  of  Sardinia  fues  for  Pedce— Advantages  ob- 
tained over  the  French  by  the  Archduke  Charles— ± 
Memorable  Retreat  of  the  French  Armies  out  of 
Germany . ' 

' > . ' I 

^ •* 

HE  military  operations  of  this  year  com-* 
menced  in  the  beginning  of  April,  on  the'  fide  of 
Italy.  The  government  of  France  perceiving 
that  the  allies  were  more  vulnerable  in  Italy,  than 
in  the  Countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  pre- 
pared art  inimenfe  force  to  Hr  ike  a decifive  blow- 
in  that  quarter.  For  the  accomplifhment  of  this 
grand  defifgn,  they  called  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  General  Buonaparte,  a young  man 
no  more  than  27  years  of  age  ; but  who  had  al- 
ready difplayed  great  military  talent,  and  that' 
promptitude  of  mind  which  feizes  upon  opportu- 
nities before  the  circumftances  by  which  they  are 
recommended  can  be  changed.  From  the  firft  in- 
formation 
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formation  this  General  obtained  refpefling  the  po- 
fition  of  the  allied  army,  he  difeovered  an  occafion 
to  iniflead  the  Auftrian  General,  by  which  means 
he  gained  the  important  battle  of  Monte  Nottc,  in 
which  the  Auftrians  loft  4000  men,  of  w hom  2500 
were  made  prifoners. 

Gfm.  Buonaparte  improved  the  advantage 
gained  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Nottc.  Within 
three  days,  by  fkilful,  bold  and  prompt  movements, 
he  forced  the  pafs  of  Millefimo,  furrounded  the 
greater  part  of  the  Auftrian  pofts  among  the  de- 
files leading  into  Lombardy,  and  gained  a com- 
plete vidVorv,  killing  above  2000  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  7000  prifoners,  together  with  22 
field  pieces,  and  15  ftand  of  colours. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Millefimo, 
Gen.  Beaulieu  made  an  attempt  to  repair  his  losses, 
2nd  with  7000  choice  troops  forced  the  village  of 
Dego  on  the  right  of  the  French  ; but  the  latter 
rallying,  the  Auftrians  were  routed  with  the  lofs 
of  2000  men,  1 200  of  whom  were  made  prifoners. 

The  progrefs  of  Buonaparte  is  unexampled. 
He  gained  the  battle  of  Monte  Nottc  on  the  10th 
of  April ; that  of  Millefimo  on  the  13th  ; and  that 
of  Drgo,  on  the  14th.  He  gave  the  enemy  no 
leifure  to  recover.  On  the  15th  he  forced  the  re- 
doubts which  covered  the  camp  of  Cova,  and  on 
the  following  day  entered  the  town  and  camp, 

which 
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which  had  been  evacuated  in  the  night  by  the  Sar* 
dinians.  Purfuing  General  Colli,  who  command* 
ed  the  army  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he  compelled 
him  to  a precipitate  retreat,  with  the  lofsof  all  his 
artillery,  and  coming  up  with  him  at  the  village 
of  Vico,  he  entirely  defeated  him,  killing  500  of 
his  troops,  making  1300  prifoners,  and  taking  g 
field  pieces,  and  1 1 (land  of  colours. 

These  aftonilhifig  fuccefles  had  fuch  dfe& 
on  the  mind  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expe&ed  ; he  fued  for  peace  and  was  wiLr 
]ing  to  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  delivering  up 
to  the  French  Nice  and  Savoy,  together  with  the 
whole  military  government  of  Piedmont  during 
the  war. 

After  this,  Buonaparte  purfued  and  came  up 
With  the  Auftrians  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  the  paf- 
fage  of  which  Bealieu  defended  with  10,000 
troops  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  action 
was  the  hotted  of  the  campaign.  The  French 
pafled  the  bridge  under  the  dread!  ul  fire  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  completely  routed  with  the  lofs 
of  twenty  field  pieces*  and  i?po  men  killed,  and 
iopo  made  prifoners. — After  forcing  ^ paflage  at 
Borghetto,  in  which  the  Auftrians  loft  1500  men* 
with  five  field  pieces,  and  confiderable  magazines, 
Buonaparte  wrote  to  the  Diredory  an  account  of 
his  late  fuccefles,  and  punpiuded  his  letter  in  thefe 

words 
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words—' u they  (fpeaking  of  his  troop s)  make  2 
fport  uf  death.  Nothing  equals  their  intrepidity, 
if  it  be  not  the  gaiety  with  which  they  make  long 
and  forced  marches.  They  fing  alternately  of 
Jove  and  thqr  country.” 

Th  f intrepid  Republican  General  having  in- 
veflcd  Mantua  and  driven  the  Auflrians  into  the 
fortrefs^the  French  troops  prepared,  without  or- 
ders, to  rufh  into  the  towiK  They  were  retrain- 
ed, and  the  enemy's  batteries  pointed  out  to  them 
— ‘at  Lody,’  they  replied,  ‘ the  enemy  had  more.* 
After  the  taking  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  while 
Gen.  Buonaparte  was  in  purfuit  of  the  Auflrians, 
a coufpiracy  was  formed  in  thofc  two  cities  and 
the  neighbourhood  againfl  the  French.  Buona- 
parte turned  back  with  300  horfe  and  a battalion 
of  grenadiers.  At  Milan,  he  fliot  all  perfons  found 
in  arms,  took  a great  number  of  hoflages,  and  de- 
clared to  the  archbilhop,  the  chapter,  the  monks, 
and  the  nobles,  that  they  fhould  be  refponfible  for 
the  public  tranquillity.  lie  fet  fire  to  the  village 
of  Bignafwo,  where  800  peafants  w ere  in  arms. 
He  forced  the  gates  of  Pavia,  where  the  people*, 
reinforced  by  6000  armed  peafants,  had  made  t c 
French  garrifon  of  300  men  prifoners.  He  (hot 
all  the  municipality,  and  fent  200  hoftages  into 
France.  *1  hrec  times  the  order  to  fet  fire  to  the 
town  expired  on  his  lips.  He  called  over  the 
x French 
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French  garrifon  man  by  man.  They  were  all 
*afe.  “ If,”  faid  he,  “ the  blood  of  a fingte 
Frenchman  had  been  filed,  I would  have  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  Pavia,  a column  upon  which  I 
would  have  infcribed — Here  the  city  of  Pavia  was  !n 

The  Republicans  continued  to  extend  their 
conquefts.  They  have  made  themfelves  matters 
of  the  citadel  of  Milan,  in  which  they  took  2,800 
prifoners,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon.  They  have 
entered  the  port  of  Leghorn ? and  fhut  it  againft 
the  Englifh.  They  have  garrifoned  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  Ancona  ; in  which  places 
they  found  an  immenfe  quantity  of  cannon.  They 
Iiave  compelled  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Naples 
to  fue  for  an  armiftice,  on  fevere  and  humiliating 
terms.  And  they  have  recently  forced  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  Auttrians  in  the  pafles  of  the 
TyroleTe,  taking  all  their  tents  and  baggage. 

Before  Mantua  they  have  received  a confi- 
derable  check,  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  00 
men,  having  made  feveral  furious  fallies,  and  driven 
the  French  from  their  works  with  great  (laughter. 

In  the  north,  the  campaign  commenced  on 
the  31ft  of  May,  by  the  army  of  the  Saimbre  and 
jMeufe  forcing  feveral  of  the  Auftrian  potts  in  the 
Hundfruck.  On  the  following  day  General  Kle- 
ber,  commanding  a divifion  under  Jourdan,  gain- 
ed an  advantage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

killing 
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killing  more  than  ioao  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
1500  prifmers.  Three  days  after  this  action  he 
gained  a greater  vi&ory,  taking  3000  prifoners, 
(among  whom  were  three  entire  battalions  with 
their  officers)  four  rtand  of  colours,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  ca^on.  About  the  fame  time  that  this 
battle  was  fought  in  the  Palatinate,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  having  augmented  his  forces  on  the  right 
of  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  advanced  guard  of  Jour- 
dan's  army,  killing  300  men,  and  taking  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  defeat  is  confidcrable  in 
its  effc&s,  having  compelled  Kleber  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Sieg,  and  Jourdan  to  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Rhine.  The  Archduke  prclTed  forward,  and  me- 
naced that  place  and  the  troops  under  Kleber, 
when  his  plans  were  utterly  broken  by  a feries  of 
unexpe&ed  and  fuccefsful  operations  on  the  part 
of  the  French  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

At  Ftlingcn,  the  Archduke  faced  Gen.  Mo- 
reau with  all  the  troops  he  could  concentrate  to 
Change  the  fortune  cf  the  allies  ; but  the  republi- 
cans anticipating  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  began 
the  attack.  The  contefl  was  maintained  with  iig- 
nal  obftinacy.  In  one  quarter  the  French  were 
repulfcd  four  times  with  great  lofs  ; but  at  th<* 
fifth  charge,  carried,  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
this  pofition,  which  was  fituated  amongft  almolt 
impatTablc  mountains.  The  Archduke  was  com- 
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pelled  to  retreat  to  Pfortzheim,  with  the  lofs  of 
x6©o  men,  who  were  taken  prifoners,  and  an  im- 
menfe  multitude  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  was,  that  Warten- 
fleben  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Saxony  ; in 
erfe&ing  which,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  five  great 
battles  with  the  enemy,  in  moftof  which  the  con- 
oid! was  maintained  by  his  troops  in  a manner  that 
would  have  rendered  the  iffue  doubtful,  if  the  ge-  , 
neral  affairs  of  the  Auftrians  had  not  compelled 
Wartenfleben,  after  each  combat,  to  provide  for 
a further  retreat.  In  this  retreat,  his  lofs  could 
not  amount  to  lefs  than  12,000  men. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  after  his  defeat  at 
Etlingen  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  N.cck- 
ar,  and . from  therice  to  the  Danube,  difputing 
every  inch  of  ground,  but  without  any  general  en* 
gagement  taking  place  till  the  nth  of  Aug.  when 
both  armies  fought  defperately  for  17  hours:  at 
length  the  Austrians  retreated  with  the  lofs  of  7000 
men  in  this  action. — On  looking  back  upon  this 
long  and  difafirous  retreat,  we  fee  no  one  infiance 
of  diforder,  no  fingle  appearance  of  panic  being 
ip  read  among  thefe  brave  unfortunate  troops.  On 
every  fpot  where  their  generals  chofe  to  make  a 
Hand,  we  fee  them  a&ing  with  the  fpirit  of  an 
advancing,  rather  than  of  a retreating  army.  How 
does  the  fate  of  humanity  deferve  to  be  lamented, 

- while 
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while  fu:h  men  can,  by  fune  accurfed  principle* 
be  transform : J into  the  pailivc  indru  nents  of  the 
rev.-n  ^ • *:»  l imbi:  ion  of  a mifguided  and  frantic  ty- 
rant ! \ ) »nt  is  time,  the  Margrave  of  Bjden, 

the  Duk  of  Wirt ■: nVrg,  and  the  circle  of  Sua- 
bia  oh:  tine  i an  ar  nidicc  ami  fued  for  peace. 

We  a^ain  turn  to  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Italy.  Tie  Andrians  with  a force  of  65,000 
men,  made  afudden  irruption  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrolefe,  and  endeavoured  to  furround  the 
French  army,  confiding  of  40,000,  on  both  Tides 
of  the  lake  of  Garda  ; but  though  they  failed  in 
this  attempt,  they  made  themfclvcs  mailers  of  the 
enemy’s  mod  i mportant  polls,  took  a great  quan- 
tity of  cannon  and  fevtfral  thoufand  prifoners.  At 
this  moment,  when  the  late  ot  the  day  feemed  no 
longer  to  waver,  (Jen.  Buonaparte  withdrew  the 
befieging  army  from  belore  Mantua,  concen- 
tred all  his  featu  red  forces,  and  after  a fcrics  of 
hard-fought  battles  with  various  fuccefs,  fuccccd- 
ed  in  defeating  the  Auftrians,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Wtirmfer  in  per  fan.  One  of  the  columns  of  the 
Andrian  army  was  totally  difperfed,  having  loft  in 
the  lad  action  6,500  men  with  22  pieces  ot  artil- 
lery. 

Both  armies  having  again  concentrated  their 
forces,  the  Aultrians  renewed  the  attack.  Buona. 
parte,  with  1200  men  only,  was  fuJdcnly  fur. 

x 3 rounded 
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‘rounded  in  the  town  of  Lopado,  by  upwards  of 
4000  of. the  enemy,  and  fummoned  to  furrender 
but  owing  to  his  extraordinary  prefence  of  mind  in 
mifleading  the  Auftrian  general,  induced  the  whole 
number  of  his  aflailants  to  lay  down  their  arms. — 
The  two  main  armies  being  now  in  fight  of  each 
other,  . a dreadful  conflict  took  place,  which 
tailed  for  five  days  fucceflively. — At  length  Wurm- 
fer  was  defeated  and  driven  entirely  out  of  Italy* 
with  the  lofs  of  6000  left  dead  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, 12,000  prifoners,  and  70  pieces  of  cannon 
taken  by  the  republicans. 

In  dire&ing  our  attention  towards  Germany, 
we  have  to  give  an  account  of  a great  check  expe- 
rienced by  the  French  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meufe  ; and,  as  men  loving  liberty,  and  confe- 
quently  enamoured  of  truth,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
leflen  or  palliate  the  misfortunes  of  the  republi- 
cans.— The  Archduke  having  fuddenly  marched 
with  25,000  men  to  co-operate  with  General  War- 
tenfleben,1  in  Bavaria,  attacked  the  whole  of  the 
lines  of  Jourdan’s  army  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  and 
compelled  him  to  make  a precipitate  retreat 
through  crofs  roads  w'hich  had  bee.n  deemed  im- 
paflabte  to  the  baggage  and  artillery  of  an  army. 
‘For  the  firft  fix  days  he  was  inceflantly  engaged  ; 
his  diviflons  were  frequently  furrouhded,  and 
obli^edHo  cut  their  way  through  theeneray.-r-The 
v - Andrians 
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Atiftnans  having  entered  Wurtfburgon  the  2nd  of 
S-'ptember,  the  day  following  Jourdun  gave  them 
buttle  in  order  to  relieve  that  town,  but  he  was 
again  defeated  ; and  from  this  moment  the  French 
were  in  full  retreat  till  they  gained  the  left  bank: 
of  the  Lahn,  where  the  fevrral  divifions  were  con- 
centrated, and  the  whole  army  made  a (land.  The 
lofs  of  the  French  in  this  retreat  mull  have  been 
enormous. 

In  the  mean  while,  Moreau  taking  advan- 
tage of  \he  weaknefs  of  the  enemy  left  to  oppofc 
him  behind  the  Lech,  eroded  that  river  on  the  i^th 
of  Aug.  defeated  the  Auftrians  in  various  places, 
and  took  immenfe  magazines  and  (lores,  particu- 
larly at  Piaifenhoffcn,  where  there  were  28,000 
facks  of  grai  i,  and  1500  tons  of  fi  >n r.  But  Mo- 
reau, apprchenlivc  of  the  danger  of  being  furround- 
cd  by  pulhing  too  far  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
finding  it  impodiblc  to  hold  any  communtca’ion 
with  Jourdan,  commenced  his  retreat,  which 
was  in  a peculiar  degree  fplendid.  This  general 
having  a great  train  of  artillery  and  very  heavy  bag- 
gage, which  he  was  determined  to  preferve,  and 
on  this  account  cfFefling  his  retreat  very  (1  » v|y, 
ftrong  detachments  oi  the  enemy  were  enab!  d to 
advance  beyond  his  main  body,  and  take  po'UJioii 
of  the  paifos  on  every  fide  between  him  ami  the 
Rhine  : the  pcafunts  of  the  country  were  up  in 
arms  and  reinforced  the  Andrians : and  the  Arch- 
duke 
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dtfke  Charles  advanced  to  break  down  the  bridges 
over  the  Rhine*  Notwithftanding,  iVloreau  march- 
ed in  the  greased  order : wherever  he  found  thq 
enemy  he  attacked  and  diCperfed  them  : on  the  lit 
of  this  month,  he  gained  a complete  vi&orv,  tak- 
ing 5000.  prisoners-,  feveral  ftandards,  and  20  pieces 
of  cannon : and,  finally,  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  foreft  towns  and  defiles  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  led  his  army  into  the  Brifgau  in  two  co- 
lumns, the  one  dire&ing.  its  courfe  to  Huninguen, 
and  the  other  to  Fribourg. — The  French  kept 
poffefiion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Kehl. 

On  the  other  hand,  Buohaparte,  after  a fe- 
lies  of  victories  in  I taly  that  al mod  mock  the  fport- 
ings  of  romance,  has  nearly  annihilated  the  army 
of  Wurmfcr,  by  having  taken  in  a few  days, 
16,000  of  his  troops^  The  fcattered  remains  of 
his  army  were  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Mantua. 

In  Germany,  the  armies  have  not  changed 
their  pofmons  fince  the  retreat  of  the  French,  nor 
have  they,  on  either  part,  effected  any  thing  deci- 
five,  excepting  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Kehl 
by  the  Auftr tans,  after  feveral  times  (forming  it, 
^jn  which  they  loft  feveral  thoufand  men,  and  in 
one  attack  their  whole  park  of  Artillery. 

After  this  affair,  the  Auflrian  and  French 
armies  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  agreed  upon  an  ar- 
miftice  and  went  into  winter  cantonments. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Further  Operation  in  Italy  —Partial  Defeat  tf 
Buon  iparte — Total  Defeat  of  Alvinzi — Defeat  of 
the  Papal  Army  — Rome  obtains  Peace — Defeat 
of  the  Archduke  < h tries  in  Italy  —Furher  Opera - 
tisns  in  Germany— Ceffation  of  II  of  tit  ha  between 
France  and  Aujlria — Conclufion . 


O*  the  fide  of  Italy,  the  military  tranfu&ions 
have  again  been  attended  with  a fuccofs  on  the  part 
of  the  French  that  is  ahnoft  incredible.— -Gen. 
Alvinzi  advancing  with  an  entire  new  army  to- 
wards Verona,  to  co-operate  with  the  Aultrian 
troops  in  the  Tvroieic  for  the  relief  of  Mantua, 
fuddcnly  attacked  Buonaparte  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trent,  and  compelled  him  to  give  w ay  ; 
but  reinforcements  at  this  inltant  arriving  to  the 
fupport  Buonaparte,  that  General  furioufly  re- 
newed the  attack  which  lallcd  for  eight  days,  at 
various  points,  and  compelled  the  Aullrians  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Brenta,  with  the  lofs  of  7000  kil- 
led and  wounded,  and  4 ftandards  and  i 2 pieces  of 
cannon.  After  this  defeat,  the  Eulpcror,  made 

new 
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new  efforts  to  relieve  Mantua,  and  to  change  the 
face  of  his  affairs  in  Italy.  Aivinzi’s  army  being 
reinforced  with  the  young  men  from  Vienna  which 
made  his  army  45,000  ftrong,  fuddenly  marched  in 
feveral  columns,  and  forced  the  ports  of  Corona  ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rivoli,  Where  he  arrived  oft 
the  1 2th  of  Jan.  at  midnight,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  carrying  it,  when  Buonaparte  attacked  him  with 
the  greateft  impetuofity,  and  gained  a complete 
victory  in  that  quarter.  , 

Mean  while  General  Provera  penetrated 
with  6oo®  Auftrians,  to  La  Favorite  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua;  and  General  Wurmfer 
made  a vigourous  fortie  to  favor  his  operations. 
But  the  latter  was  fpeedily  compelled  to  return  to 
that  place,  and  Provera  furrendered  with  his  whole 
column. 

In  thefe  feveral  engagements,  the  French 
took  23,000  prifoners,  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
24  ftandards.  The  number  of  the  Auftrians  left 
on  the  field  of  battle  amounted  to  nearly  6000. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  vi&ories,  Mantua 
furrendered  on  the  2d  of  February,  the  garrifon  be. 
ing  mad&prifoners  of  war  ; and  the  remnant  of  the 
Auftrian  army  driven  beyond  Roveredo  & Trente. 

After  the  furrender  of  Mantua,  a divifion 
of  the  French  army  marched  againft  the  Papal 
army,  and  defeated  it  at  feveral  places,  with  the 

lofs 
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lofs  of  more  than  6000  men,  ^9.  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  treafure  to  the  amount  of  a million  of  livres. 
The  Pope,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
towards  Rome,  fued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained 
at  the  ex  pence  of  30  millions  of  livres,  800  faddlc 
horfes.  and  an  equal  number  of  artillery  horfes. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Tyrolcfc,  the  Audrian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Alvinzi,  being  fo 
much  weakened  by  repeated  defeats,  that  the  Em- 
peror judged  it  expedient  to  fend  to  its  aflidance, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
reinforcement.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Buonaparte 
attacked  him  between  Botzen  and  Tricftc,  and 
completely  routed  him  in  every  dire&ion  at  dif* 
ferent  periods  ; and  the  precipitation  with  which 
his  whole  force  flew  before  the  enemy,  entirely 
difcomfitcd  all  his  plans.  In  thefe  fcvcral  en- 
gagements, the  Audrianslod  13,640  men,  includ- 
ing nine  Generals  and  fcvcral  officers  of  inferior 
rank  made  ptifoners  ; 30,000  rations  of  bread,  40 
picces'of  cannon,  400  baggage  waggons,  8 ltand- 
ards,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  pioviiions,  warlike 
Bores,  magazines,  &c.  and  the  qukklilvcr  n lines 
of  Idria,  of  which  two  millions  were  in  prepared 
ore  : the  pods  and  towns  which  the  Impcrialuts 
were  forced  to  furtender  were  very  numerous  ; 
and  Buonaparte  penetrated  within  Co  leagues  of 
Vienua. 
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The  immediate  refuk  of  thefe  fignal  viclo*' 
ries  was,  that  a Sufpenllon  of  Arms  took  place  be-  71 
tween  the  French  and  Imperialifts  on  the  7th  of  ■. 
April. 

Previous  to  this  event,  operations  in  Ger* 
many  commenced  tinder  the  direction  of  Hoche 
and  Moreau,  who  had  again  eroded  the  Rhine,  ob- 
tained feveral  vi&ories  over  the  enemy,  and  were 
penetrating  into  Auftria,  when  they  were  pre- 
sented from  following  up  the  advantages  they  had 
already  obtained,  by  the  receipt  of  a letter  from 
Buonaparte,  informing  them  that  in  order  to  faci- 
litate a negotiation  for  peace,  and  to  flop  the  fur-  | 
ther  effufion  of  human  blood,  he  had  contented  to  I 
an  Armiftice. 

During  a period  of  feveral  months,  the 
greateft  artificb  of  diplomatic  cunning  was  em- 
ployed on  both  tides  to  obtain  the  objects  of  thete 
refpe£tive  claims.  The  Wegociat ions  were  at  the 
point  of  being  broken  off  on  the  evening  before 
the  figning  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Auftrian 
plenipotentiaries  obftinately  refufed  to  cede  .Man-  ' 
tua.  Buonaparte,  impatient  of  the  refinance,  de- 
clared the  conferences  to  be  finilhed,  and  that  the  ; 
fword  fhould  decide  the  difpute.  He  role,  and 
taking  -up  his  hat  fuddenly,  the  feather  in  it  {truck 
againft  feme  porcelane  vafes  of  the  richeft  kind,  { 
and  threw  them  down,  He  begged  pardon  of  the  j j 
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Auftrian  commillioners,  and  obfcrved,  he  was  for. 
ry  they  would  foon  have  to  break  dill  more  valu- 
able veflels.  He  left  Udina  immediately,  and  re- 
turned to  his  head  quarters  at  Pafleriano.  Next 
day,  at  5 o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  marquis  do 
Gallo  came  to  him,  and  declared  that  the  Empe- 
ror would  agree  to  the  conditions  offered  the  night 
before.  Accordingly,  a definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Camp  Formio,  near  Udina,  be- 
tween Gen.  Buonaparte,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  Count  Co- 
bcntzel,  Count  de  Mcerveldt,  and  Baron  de  De- 
gelman,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany* 
on  the  17th  of  Off ober,  1797  ; and  ratified  by  the 
Executive  Directory  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 
Bv  this  treaty  the  Emperor  renounces  Bel- 
gium and  all  the  departments  united  to  France, 
He  cedes  to  France,  Mentz,  Manheim,  and  man/ 
other  places,  which  make  the  Republic  ntillrcfs 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. — He  acknowledges 
the  Batavian  and  Cifalpine  Republics:  he  re- 
nounces all  his  ancient  potTeflions  in  Italy,  which 
comprehend  Mantua  and  other  firong  places. — 
He  keeps  and  France  cedes  to  him,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification, lllria,  Dalmatia,  Venice  and  a part 
of  Terra  Firma.  France  retains  the  Hies  of 
Corfu  and  Z.rntr,  and  many  others  which  render 
her  miflr*.fs  of  the  Adriatic,  and  alfo  ot  the  Me- 
diterranean. As  the  Emperor  did  not  fign  the 
v definitive 
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definitive  articles,  except  in  his  chara&er  .of  JCirtg 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Congrefs  Should  be  held  at  Raftadt  to  regulate  the 
fate  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  -m 

Recapitulation  of  the  Lofs  and  Gain  to  the  houje  of 
Aujlria  by  this  treaty : 

1.  Austria  cedes  to  France  the  ten  Catholic 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  containing  353 
fquare  miles,  2,550,000  inhabitants,  and  yielding 
a nett  revenue  of  3,275,000  German  florins,  be- 
lides  paying  three  millions  intereft  on  a capital  of 
95  millions  accruing  from  loans  contracted  and 
mortgaged  upon  the  country.  The  Emperor 
maintained  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  time  of 
peace,  a force  of  1 2,940  men,  war  eftablifhment 

'24*855. 2.  He  cedes  Auftrian  Lombardy  and 

the  duchy  of  Mantua ; 192  fquare  miles,  1,144,1  Bp 
inhabitants,  3,500,000  florins,  Befides  this  re- 
venue, the  Lombard  government  fupported  a mi- 
litary peace  eflablilhment  of  4580  men,  and  in 

war  10,398. He  alfo  cedes  the  Brifgau ; 59 

fquare  miles,  155,00.0  inhabitants,  200,0006011^ 

Total  Cejjion— 784  fquare  miles,  3,849,188 

inhabitants,  6,975,000  florins. 

France  cedes  to  Auftria,  Venice  and  its 
lakes,  the  Padua,  the  Polefin,  the  part  of  the  Ve- 
ronefe  beyond  the  Adige,  the  Vicentin,  the  mar- 
ket town  of  Tievifo,  the  Belluriefe,  Iftria;  in 
Ihort,  two-thuds.  of  -the  Venetian  potfeflions  ii> 
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Italy,  prefenting  in  extent,  population  and  reve- 
nue, 416  fquure  miles,  1 ,640,000  inhabitants ; ami 
Dalmatia,  1 24  fqtiarc  miles,  119,333  inhabitants; 
5,000,000  florins.— — Ti/a/  CeJJitn — 540  fquare 
miles,  i ,750,333  inhabitants,  5,000,000  florins. 

Clear  Lift  to  Aiiftria~i±\  fquare  miles, 
2,089,855  inhabitants,  1,975,000  florins. 

We  have  now  brought  this  Iketch  of  the  hif* 
tory  of  the  war  down  to  the  period  at  which  we 
propofe  to  terminate  it.  It  gives  us  infinite  con- 
cern to  add,  that  the  flgnal  fuccefs  of  the  French 
during  thecontert,  although  it  made  a deep  impref- 
fion  on  all  the  continental  powers  engaged  in  it, 
did  not  in  the  leaft  ferve  to  infpirc  the  Englilh  mi- 
niftry  with  a ftneere  defire  of  peace.  The  war 
continues,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  human, 
beings  will  Hill  be  facrificed  before  its  termina- 
tion. Amidft  the  fccnesof  carnage  and  defolation 
exhibited  on  the  continent,  daily  proofs  were  given 
of  the  blind  ambition  and  extraordinary  infatu- 
ation of  our  rulers,  from  which  we  have  already 
experienced  alarming  evils,  and  have  flill  greater 
misfortunes  to  dread  \ and  our  only  confolation  is 
the  hope  tjiat  the  iniquitous  yiews  of  the  aggref- 
fors  in  this  bloody  contefl  will  be  baffled  ; that  the 
French  nation,  after  the  noble  defence  they  havo 
made  of  their  independence,  will  be  bleflcd  with 
a free  and  equal  government  ; and  that,  from  the 
general  intcrcft  which  the  extraordinary  events  of 
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th^  laft  fix  or  feven  years  have  excited,  an  univer- 
fal  emancipation  from  flavery  will  take  place,  the 
reign  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion  ceafe,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  mankind  be  firmly  eftablifhed. 

END  OF  THE  HIST.  OF  THE  WAR. 
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GENERAL  BUONAPARTE, 

By  Pout,  tier,  member  of  the  council  of  Ancients. 

(General  BUONAPARTK  is  aged  twenty-  ieven.  Fc!e 
was  born  in  Corflca,  but  educated  in  France.  He  was  fent  to 
the  artillery  fchool;  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in  his  ftu- 
dies,  and  after  fome  years  of  fervice  was  raifed  to  the  rank  o£ 
Captain. 

He  did  not  confine  bis  acquirements  to  the  knowledge  of' 
mathematics,  and  their  application  to  the  management  of  artil- 
lery. The  hi  (lory  of  every  people,  anci.nt  and  modern,  the 
theory  of  their  conllitutions,  and  the  principles  of  their  mili- 
tary laHics,  were  the  continual  objefts  of  his  medita  ions,  and 
ferved  as  a relaxation  from  the  labours. of  his  profefllon.  An 
emhuliaftic  admirer  of  die  heroes  of-Athens  and  Rome,  he 
burned  on  every  occafion1  with  the  defire  of  imitating  thern^ 
His  companions  took  for  an  immoderate  ambition  that  /efllefg 
aftivity  of  a genius  which  felt  its  own  ftrength,  and  which 
eagerly  impelled  him  onward  in  the  career  of  gldfry. 

Called  to  the  fiege  of  Tou’on,  to  direft  the  batteries,  Bu- 
©naparte  perceived  that  the  difpofitions  of  the  generals  were 
bad,  and  he  declared  his  opinion.  At  firrt  they  yiewed  his  ob- 
fervations  as  proceeding  from  the  ridiculous  preemption  of 
youth,  and  paid  nq  attention  to  them.  But-  foon,  re-confider- 
ing  his  advice,  his  'proportions  were  adopted  ; the  confequences 
of  which  were,  the  fudden  retreat  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place. 
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Barrts  and  Freron  nsmcd  him  general  of  artillery,  and  is 
(bat  quality  he  contributed  to  the  fucccfles  of  the  army  iu  Italy. 
Thefe  furceflcs  were  not  fo  decifive  as  he  delirrd.  Our  armie* 
fell  ofT  at  the  end  of  each  campaign;  and  at  the  return  of  fpriu£ 
they  were  obliged  to  rltofw-  their  waggonf  and  arlilltry  car- 
riages. The  war  of  the  mountain  ; was  difigrreable  to  rbe  lol- 
diers,  ruinous  to  the  Republic,  and  rendered  the  fupplying  of 
the  army  impoflible. 

Buonaparte  was  not  thd  commander  tn  chief,  and  was 
obliged  to  fecond  plans  which  he  difapprovrd.  His  opinion  was* 
always  for  abandoning  a war  of  pofts,  and  pouring  as  a torrent 
on  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  This  -dan,  which  he  ripened  in  li- 
icuce,  he  foon  realized,  anti  even  fur  pa  fled. 

I had  occafion  to  employ  Buonaparte  in  fortifying  the' 
(bores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  acquitted  h mfelf  of  that 
million  with  promptiiude  and  fuccefs.  He  fav  d immenfe 
fums  to  the  Republic,  hy  removing  two-thirds  of  the  cannoneers 
and  cannon  with  which  tbecoaft  was  fined, “and  particularly  ift 
places  where  defceots  were  impnffible.  had  finilhed  this 
operation  when  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe  ty  fuddenly  with- 
drew him  from  the  fcrvice  of  the  artillery,  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed all  his  life,  to  place  h m in  that  of  the  infantry,  to  thd 
details  of  which  he  was  a Granger.  They  would  have  forced 
him  by  this  capricious  change  to  give  in  his  refignation.  Hd 
demanded  of  me  leave  of  a > fence  for  two  months,  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  going  to  Paris  to  re  novc  any  pre  judices  which  the  com- 
mittee might  entertain  againfl  him,  I fa  tv  him  depart  with 
regret.  He  was  obligrd,  however,  to  obey. 

His  fixccflbi  arrived,  and  I ennfed  his  difchvVge  to  be  ex- 
pedited. The  committee  was  deaf  to  his  jtiR  reclamations. 
A woman  of  intrigue  difpolcd  then  of  all  the  military  employ, 
ments.  She  had  treated  for  that  of  Buonaparte  with  an  officer 
who  had  icHgned  on  the  sath  of  Auguft,  and  who  wiflied  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Republic  ; or  rather  to  put  himfclf  in  a lira- 
atiou  where  he  might  be  ufeful  to  the  perfon  whom  fuch  tncQ 
call  their  king. 

On  my  return  to  the  army  of  Italy  I found  Buompftrte 
there,  determined  to  go  and  ferve  the  Turks  againll  AuBria. 
He  feveral  timet  alked  leave  to  re fign,  which  was  about  to  bo 
ftraotedl  but  it  was  Itrancrlv  ouonfrd  hv  lean  lie  Brie,  wtm  dr- 
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monftrated  that  his  abfence  would  be  a lofs  to  the  Republics 
and  that  good  officers  of  artillery  we;e  not  fo  common  as  to\ 
allow  them  thus  to  expatriate  themfelves.  The  ftruggle  of 
jean  de  Brie  with  the  committee  of  government  continued  un- 
til the  13th  of  Vendemaire.  Barras  was  then  named  General 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  oi  the  Interior. , He  had  feen  Buonaparte 
at  the  fiege  of  Toulon.  He  knew  his  activity,  his -knowledge, 
and  his  courage,  and  made  him  his  lieutenant.  The  manner  in' 
which  he  cleared  the  feftions  1;  well  known.  He  threw  a 
bomb  into  that  of  Le  Pelletier,  which  alighted  in  the  midft  of 
the  aflembly,  difperfed  the  confpirators,  and  put  them  to  flight* 
With  the  remainder  of  the  hiflory  of  Buonaparte  all  the 
world  is  acquainted,  and  it  heed  not  be  here  detailed.  I fliall 
only  add,  that  on  his  departure  for  the  army  I fpoke  to  him  of 
his  youth:  “ My  friend,”  faid  he,  “ in  a year  I (hall  be  older.’’ 
Buonaparte  is  little  and  (lender.  His  figure  is  pale  and  . 
meagre;  but  he  poflefl’es.a  bold  and  warlike  countenance.  He 
preferves  the  greatefl:  coolnef3  in  the  mid li  of  danger,  and  is 
inacceffible  to  fear.  Whatever  be  the  difficulty  of  his  fitua^ 
tion,  he  never  d^fpairs  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes.  H 
would  fetm,  that  the  greater  the  obftacles  th£  more  eafily  he 
furmounts  them.  , 

Buonaparte,  like  Jourdan  and  Pichegrit,  isferious  and  filent 
in  large  circles ; but  in  the  company  of  his  friends  he  con- 
verfes  gracefully,  and  exprefles  himfelf  in  a clear  and  pvecife 
manner.  Literary,  philofophical,and  political  difcuffious,  have 
for  him  the  greatelt  attra&ion.  He  bears  in  a little  body  an 
intrepid  and  vigorous  foul^  a generous  and  feeling  heart,  and 
a delicate  and  cultivated  mind. 

He  is  a good  fon,  a good  father,  a good  friend,  a good 
hufband,  and  confequently  a good  citizen.  Such  is  the  man 
whom  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  Prairial  covered  with 
difgult,  and  wanted  to  exclude  from  our  armies.  He  is  fuf_ 
pefted  of  being  a terrorift ; I would  fayj  and  perhaps  with 
tnorejuftice,  a Republican. 

■ ■ * / ' ' SfllJHil 
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